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- MEMOIR OF THE RIGHT HON, ROBERT GROSVENOR, EARL GROSVENOR. 
Nolbilitatis, virtus, non stemma, character. 


IN this brief Memoir we have the 
satisfaction of presenting our Readers 
with some account of a British Noble- 
man, no less distinguished by his ami- 
able, virtuous, and liberal character, 
than by his princely possessions and il- 
lustrious descent. 

The noble family, of which he is the 
head, is descended in the male line from 
a long train of famous ancestors, who 
flourished in Normandy with great dig- 
nity and grandeur, from the time of its 
first erection into a-sovereign Dukedom, 
A. D. 912, to the conquest of England 
in 1066. They possessed the honourable 
and. powerful office of Grovencur ;* 
and from that. place of high trust they 
took their surname. The family is tra- 
ced to an uncle of Rollo, the ancestor 
of William duke of Normandy, under 
whose standard Gilbert Le Grosvenor 
served in his victorious expedition into 
England. The earldom and county of 
Chester being granted to the Norman 
Earl Hugh of Avranches, nephew to 


“ King William and uncle to Gilbert 
Le G 


rosvenor, the latter obtained the 
moiety of the lordship’ of Lostock, 
called Over Lostock, in that county. 
The pedigtee of this ancient family has 
1 peculiar clearness, 
from the circumstance of a celebrated he- 


raldic suit, which was contested before. 


the High Constable and High Marshal of 
England and other commissioners in the 


12th year of Richard II., between Sir 


Robert Le Grosvenor and Sir Richard 
Le Scrope, on the subject of a coat of 
arms, viz. Azure, one Bend, Or; the re- 
sult of which was a decree that the 
-Grosvenors should in future bear, in- 
stead of the Bend, a Garb, Or: which 
arms have ever since been, borne by this 
family. 

Richard Grosvenor of Eaton was cre- 
ated the first Baronet of this family on 





* Le rovcnent was the Gane Huntsman, 
an ¢ of great dignity in the forest system 
of na times. 
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the 23rd day of February, 1621-2. [is 
son, Sir Richard Grosvenor, the second 
Baronet, was a faithful adherent of King 
Charles I., and suffered the sequestra- 
tion of his estate for his fidelity to the 
royal cause. On Eccleston-hill, near 
Eaton, a seat was lately remaining, ov 
which, according to tradition, he used 
to indulge in the melancholy pleasure of 
gazing on the fair possessions of which 
e had been unjustly deprived. The 
fourth Baronet, Sir Richard Grosvenor, 
officiated as Grand Cup-bearer of Eng- 
land at the Coronation of George II. ; 
as did Sir Richard, the seventh Baronet, 
at that of George III., as lords of the 
manor of Great Wymondley in Herts. 
The last-named Sir Richard was created 
Lord Grosvenor, Baron Grosvenor of 
Eaton, by letters patent dated April 3, 
1761. He married Henriétta, daughter 
of Henry Vernon of Hilton in the coun- 
ty of Stafford, esq. by whom he had 
issue the present Earl, and three other 
children. On the 5th day of J uly, 1784, 
he was advanced to the dignities of Vis- 
count ve and Earl Grosvenor. 
The late Earl Grosvenor, although 
calumniated by some scurrilous writers 
whose venal pens he disdained to bribe, 
was one of the most honourable, bene- 
volent, and accomplished, gentlemen of 
his time. But his passion for the sports 
of the turf was indulged to excess, 


and was rendered, perhaps, the more 


injytious to his fortune, by the unble- 
mished honour and integrity which 
he preserved in the transactions to 


which it gave rise. His public conduct 
was no less irreproachable. In early 
life he was attached to the itics of 


Lord North ; but when that Statesman 
proved obstinate in his determination of 
continuing the American War, with 
little reasonable prospect. of success, 
Lord Grosvenor to support his 
meaentes. _ He did pet net join 
the opposite party, but retired whol 
from public affairs. Toward the me 
of his life, the immense resources which 
Vor. XIV. | 
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he possessed were rapidly effecting ‘the 
restoration of his finances, which had 
suffered from the enormous expense of 
his racing-establishments. pon his 
Lordship’s death on August’ 5, 1802, 
his only .son, the present Earl, then 
Kcr Belgrave, succceded to his 
title. vite ' 

This nobleman was born 6n the 22d 
day of March, 1767. ‘Though early de- 
prived of the advantages of a mother’s 
care, he was reared with an affection not 
inferior to maternal by-the virtuous and 
venerable Lady Jane Grosvenor, his pa- 
ternal grandmother, and her daughter. 
To them he is indebted for the early in- 
fusion of serious and religious principles 
which have been through life the un- 
erring guides of his donut’ and their 
memory is cherished ‘by his Lordship 
among his dearest attachments. 

He commenced his public education 
at Harrow School, and completed it at 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge’, where, un- 
der the instructions of the learned Pro- 
fessor Hailstone, he became proficient 
in the numerous attainments requisite 
for a brilliant career in the elevated re- 

ion in which he was destined to move. 

n his leaving college, it became the 
anxious wish of his father that he should 
add to the knowledge derived from lite- 
rary sources, a familiar acquaintance 
ign manners and institutions. 
He was well aware of the dangers and 


temptations to which the morals of 


youth must necessarily be exposed in 
m the tour of Europe, whether en- 


‘tirely from restraint, or under the 


nominal controul ah hireling, whose 
principal care is us to gratify eve 
wishot his chang. His Lordshiy knew 
e inefficacy of such arrangements, an 
the conduct of his 
son to his own discretion, aided ‘by the 
legitimate influence of an elder friend 
eminent talents, experi a Nery inde- 
— : principles. « Mr. ord, who 
long enjoyed the Earl’s friendship 
and confidence, was selected for this de- 


; which his for the 
father, and his knowledge of the amiable 


and unsophisticated character of the son, 
induced him to accept with pleasure. . 


: Belgrave and Mr. 
Gifford vishen topether “every part of 
Europe, during a ination of seve- 







ral years; in which his Lordship was 
every where caressed and admired ; ‘while 
the regularity and propriety of his con- 






duct, 
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respect to the influence which paternal 
anxiety expected him to possess. 

_ Lord Belgrave entered early into pub- 
lic life, under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, 
who was well acquainted with his ta- 
lents, and desirous to avail himself of his 
parliamentary support. He sat first as 
member for East Looe, and afterwards 
for the city of Chéster. When he first 
spoke in the House of Commons, an in- 
effectual and unfair attempt was made to 
disconcert him, by ridiculing a Greek 
quotation which he introduced with 
great propriety. But his Lordship was 
not then aware that, in that grave assem- 
bly, an English jest or sarcasm is always 
an overmatch for a Greek sentiment. 

In 1789 his Lordship became one of 
the Lords of the Admiralty, which office 
he held till June 1791. ‘Two years 
afterwards he was made one of. the 
Commissioners for India affairs. The 
only public situation which he now 
holds is that of Lord Lieutenant of 
Flintshire. | 

When the French revolutionary go- 
vernment, intoxicated with Continéntal 
victories, threatened the invasion of this 
country, Lord Belgrave was one of the 
foremost of those patriots who displayed 
so gallantly the formidable power with. 
which an invading enemy would have 
had to contend. strong and well-dis- 
ciplined regiment was raised, chiefly by 
his active exertions, in the united pa- 
rishes of St. Margaret and St. John the 
Evangelist, Westminster, in which his 
Lordship then resided. This corps he 
commanded for several years, Guring 
which its discipline, attention, anc 
strength were conspicuons ; but from 
ill health he at length determined to 
abstain from active exertion, and the 
bustle of public life. He therefore re- 
signed the command of this corps, to 
the great regret of the members; and 
for several years indulged in domestic 
retirement. gh ¢ 

His Lordship’s political sentiments 
induced him originally to support the 
measures of Mr. Pitt; and although he 
has at a subsequent pefiod been found 
among those who oppose the policy 
founded on that great statesman’s prin- 
ciples, the manner and spirit of opposi- 
tion is in him conciliating and becom- 
ing—it bears the character of disinterest- 


edness and sincerity. Although we 
cannot ascribe to his political views the 


comprehensiveness which the circum- 
stances of this country have required, 
and still demand, we-admire his stéady 
and consistent regard for public econo- 
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my, as well as the motives of his zealous 
endeavours to secure the performance 
of religious duties, and the due observ- 


ance of the sabbath. His Lordship is 
one of the few who are entitled to insist 
on. these points, since not only is his 
own piety exemplary, but it is evinced 
by acts of benevolence which prove it 
the genuine offspring of Christianity. 

In 1795 his Lordship was married to 
Eleanor Egerton, only child of Sir Tho- 
mas Egerton, afterwards Lord Grey 
de Wilton, descended from the an- 
cient and honourable house of Malpas, 
one of the baronies of the palatinate of 
Chester founded at the Conquest, which 
produced the Earls of Cholmondeley, 
and the Dukes and Earls of Bridge- 
water. Perhaps there never was an 
union in the higher circles which. was 
more generally approved than that of the 
Earl and Countess; nor one in which 
the universal anticipation of. conjugal 
happiness, founded on the excellent and 
congenial dispositions of the parties, has 
been more completely justified, by the 
result. ‘The assiduous. care of the *kaenag 
tess in educating her children, in instill- 
ing virtuous and pious sentiments into 
their tender minds, and preserving them 
from every tincture of pride and bigotry, 
has been a source of pure and rational 
delight to herself, and entitles her to the 
— of a most exemplary mother. 


hose tender cares have found their in- ° 
estimable reward in the excellent cha- 


acters of her Ladyship’s children. The 

eldest son, Richard Viscount Belgrave, 
the heir apparent of his father’s title, 
was born in 1795, and was married in 
1819 to the Right Honourable Lady 
Elizabeth Mary Leveson Gower, daugh- 
ter of the Marquis of Stafford*. 


The Honourable Thomas Grosvenor, 


the second son, who lately succeeded, on 


the death of his maternal grandfather, to 
the earldom of Wilton, is now on his 
travels in Italy. The Honourable Ro- 
bert Grosvenor, the third son, is a pro- 
mising young man, now (we believe) at 
college. The illustrious parents expe- 





*The following lines on this auspicious 
marriage, are extracted from a beautiful ode, 
unpublished, by the fair authoress of The 
Veils, or the Triumphs of Constancy. 


“* Yet can the muse of Heaven intreat 
For you, blest pair, one blessing more ? 

~ . Of worth, of love, of wealth or state, 
_. Has Heaven one richer gem in store ? 

On you unchequer’d pleasures wait, 

.. Your cup of joy is brimming o’er ; 

_-* Oh! may its sweets for ever flow 
. fs brightly as they sparkle now |” 
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rienced a severe shock of domestic mis- 
fortune in the loss of their only daugh- 
ter, Lady Mary, who had attained the age 
of twelve years, and whose amiable and 
affectionate disposition had greatly en- 
deared her to - gm knew her. 

Eaton Hall, the recently erected and 
beautiful family mansion of his Lord- 
ship, is situated about three miles to 
the south of Chester, on the edge of an 
extensive park, abounding with. large 
and venerable timber. It is of the ca- 
thedral Gothic style ofarchitecture of the 
time of Edward III., and stands. on the 
site of the old mansion, a square brick 
fabric, erected by Sir Thomas Grosve- 
nor in the reign of King William LI. 
In this ceomidheatebailtind. of which 
the interior, and even the furniture, are 
executed in a corresponding style, , Mr. 
Porden the architect has been eminently 
successful in adapting the rich variety of 
our ancient ecclesiastical architecture to. 
modern domestic convenience... Under 
his directions 

“* the mansion rose 

In ancient English grandeur; turrets, spires, 

And windows, climbing high from base to roof 

In wide and radiant rows, bespoke its birth 

Coeval with those rich cathedral fanes 

(Gothic ill-named) where harmony results 

From disunited parts, and shapes minute, 

At once distinct and blended, boldly form 


One vast majestic whole.” ; 
Mason’s English Garden. 


The arms of no less than seventeen 
heiresses, who in the course of. its long 
descent of ancestry have intermarried 
into this noble house, are introduced 
with great propriety in various parts of 
the edifice, combined with those of 
Grosvenor and Wilton. 

His Lordship’s magnificent gallery of 
pictures at Grosvenor House is one of 
the most valuable, pure, and diversified 
collections in the possession of any indi- 
vidual, and exhibits exquisite specimens 
of the works of the greatest old and mo- . 
dern masters of the Foreign and British. 
Schools. The basis of this collection 
was laid by the late Earl. Grosvenor, 
who with great judgment selected some 
of the best pictures formerly in the pos- 
session of Lord Waldegrave and Sir 
Luke Schaub: to which he added some 
very fine works, purchased for him in 
Ttaly , by Mr. Dalton, then keeper of 
his Majesty’s Later go It is, however, 
still more creditable to his Lordship’s 
liberality and discrimination, that he 
discovered and patronized: the rising ta- 
lent of the English School; and se- 
lected some of the best productions 


of West, Gainsborough, Wilson, and 
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Stabbs, which confer additional splen- 
dowr on this collection. But the taste 
and judgment of the present Earl have 
added the most valuable pieces to the 
Grosvenor gallery, particularly by the 
purchase, a few years ago, of the pic- 
sures of the late Mr. Agar, which con- 
tained, among other inestimable trea- 
sures, eleven fine pictures by Claude. 
After the death of Mr. Agar, it was de- 
termined to bring the whole of his col- 
lection to public sale: and the disposal 
of it was confided to an agent, not less 
distinguished for his fine taste and judg- 
ment, than for his honourable zeal in 
promoting the interests of those who 
consign property to his care. A consi- 
derable sensation was produced by the 
announcement of the sale. The pictures 
had already been removed to Pall Mall; 
and notices of the intended auction hav- 
ing been transmitted to every part of the 
Continent, many persons willing to be- 
come purchasers had arrived, but only 
in time to learn that the entire collec- 
tion was destined to ‘add to the magnifi- 
cence of Grosvenor House. This gal- 


inn 
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lery is liberally opened to the view of 
the professors and admirers of painting*. 
It evinces the exalted taste of the illus- 
trious proprietor, to whom, and to pa- 
trons like him, British artists look 
up confidently for that discriminating 
encouragement which alone can enable 
them to emulate the glory of ancient art. ~ 
The vast revenue of Earl Grosvenor is 
chiéfly derived from his extensive lands 
in Cheshire, his mines in Flintshire and 
Denbighshire, and a large estate in one 
of the most valuable parts of the world, 
the western division of the English me- 
tropolis. Formerly the lessees of the 
London property easily obtained renewals 
of the leases granted to the builders 
upon payment of small fines. But the 
present Earl, while he permits the re- 
newal of the leases, is careful to reserve 
a due increase of rent; thus adding to 
his income and that of his successors. 
Wealth in such hands is a blessing to 
the community, as it will ever be re- 
garded as a trust for the reward of virtue, 
merit, and industry, and the support of 
religion and social order. 





THE CORONATION. 


THE general interest with which this 
important national solemnity is antici- 
pated, will probably ensure the favour- 
able: reception of a few remarks on the 

igm and..nature of its constituent 
ceremonies, and the most remarkable 
customs ebserved in its celebration. | 

As to. the Recognition, it will be 
recollected, that among the Anglo- 
Saxons the principle of lineal hereditary 
descent was not always adhered to, 
but was regulated by popular election. 

Ata great national assembly or-gene- 
ral council held at Calcuith in the year 
785, it was declared that kings are law- 
fully to be ExgcTgD bythe clergy and 


. The following testimony is from the 
venerable Bede, and it me additional 
ight from having been translated into 

ish by the t of our kings— 

by Aiurrep. “ Nemo seipsum re- 


constituere ; qui 
poe mal nah Pepe 
regem tnauguratus fuerit, tunc 


postquam 
in populum rex habet.” In the 
Ww of king Ailfred is a clause which 


ill 
crown as conferred either by inheritance 


elders of the nations. 


‘repeated by Mr. 


from his royal forefathers or by the 
’s consecration, but that he held 
it as a: gift which, to quote his own 
words, ‘* Deus et principes cum sentoribns 
populi misericorditer ac Lenigne dederunt. 
- It sufficiently appears, as well from 
the mode in which the crown was con- 
ferred on William I. and his confirma- 
tion of .the Confessor’s laws, as from 
the testimonies about to be cited, 
that at the coming in of the Normans 
the right. of national election was nei- 
ther lost nor discontinued : and we are 
surprised at finding a too common. error 
Teter in his. learned 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, that ‘the 
Norman conquest terminated the power 
of the Wi te, and changed the 
crown from an elective to an hereditary 
succession.”” Such an assertion can only 
be reconciled with historical fact by 
iving it a very limited interpretation. 
That the ions of hereditary de- 


scent were hot, after the Conquest, so 
frequently past by in the exercise of the 
elective we must readily admit ; 


but that any so great and ge 
was then ted, we 
posed to acknowledge. 


not be dis- 





rr. ei-tha'whele collection has lately been published by Mr. 
eC ee ee ee ieto 
by historical notices of the principal works. 


‘proprietor, accom- 
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The speech of the archbishop at the 
nomination of king John to succeed 
to his brother’s throne is remarkably in 
character with the authorities of earlier 
date. “ It is well: known to you all 
that no man hath right of succession to 
this crown, except that by unanimous 
consent of the kingdom, with invoca- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, he be elected 
for his own deserts.” 

Even the law books of our Norman 
jurists, which have nearly the reverence 
of oracles amongst us, proclaim the cus- 
tom of the nation in electing its king. 
The Mirrour says of the early English, 
«* eslierent. de eux un roy Q reigner sir 
eux ;” and that being elocia, they did 
limit. him by oaths and laws. 
Bracton or if Fleta may be judges of 
this question, they will tell us that in 
their times our king was elective ; ‘ Non 
a regnando dicitur, sed a tene regendo, et 
ad hoc electus, est :’? and again, ‘ ad hoc 
autem creatus rex et electus, ué justiliam 
Saciat universis.’ ”’ 

- The present form of the Recognition 
is as follows; the’ Archbishop of Can- 
terbury addressing the assembly on the 
four sides of the theatre successively, 
says, ‘* Sirs,—I here present, unto you 
King——the rightful inheritér of the 
Crown of this réalm: wherefore, all 
ye that are come this day to do your 
meme Me service, and bounden duty, are 
ye willing to do the same?” | - 

This fori of address does not occur 
in any of the rituals or accounts of 
Coronations prior to that of Charles II 

Ashmole; nor was the term recog- 
nition evet before applied to this part 
of the ceremony. It appears ee, 
mapplicable. Bat the various addresses 
of the Archbishops’ on the several 
Coronations of Henry I, Richard: I}, 


the Sixth, Seventh, an Eighth Henries, 





and Edward “VI, all require the assent 


of the re to the Coronation of the 
monarch.* : Hote 
"Mie following was the prescribed form 


in the reigns of Hewry VII. and Henry 
Vill. “ This done, the cardynall as 
archbishop of Caunterbury, shewing the 
king to the people at the iiij. parties of 
a, eae wom d seye in this aryee. 
Irs present Henry rightfull an 

shailbned Shherhiour ws the lawes_ of 
God and man te the coroune and royall 
dignitie of Englande, with all things 
therunto annexed and apperteynyng; 





* See Mr, Taylor's learned work, “ The 


oty of Regality,” from which this article 
nt ened , 


Pek 


«If 
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electe, chosen, and eaniied by all: the 
thre estatez of this lande to take uppon 
hym the seid coroune and: royall dig- 
nitee.. Wheruppon ye shall under- 
stande that this daye is prefixed and 
gem by all the pyers of this wi ol 
or the consecration, enunction, and 
coronacion of the seid mooste excellent 
prince Henry. Woll ye serve at this 
ge and geve your wills and assents to 
the same consecracion, enunction, and 
coronacion? Wherunto the people shall 
say with a _ voyce Ye, ye, ye; so be 
it: Kyng Henry, eR 

-The Coronation Oat has undergone 
many changes. The first on record is 
that of Aéthelred I1, who was crowned 
in the year 978: this curious relique is 
preserved in the Latin ritual used at the 
time, and in a contemporary English 
version: the latter also contains an 
admirable exhortation to the sovereign 
on the duties on ne — on m7 
responsibility as the pastor of his e. 
From Edward I] a Henry Vill he 


sovereign swore to grant and keep the 


laws, customs, and. liberties, . ted 
to the clergy and people b ward 
the Confessor. In be Coronation 


oaths of the Stuarts, several important 
innovations were made, which my 
tise to much controversy. At the Re- 


volution a new form was settled by 


Parliament, in which’ some changes 
have since been made by the same 
authority, agreeably to alterations in the 
state of the Kingdom. As this oath is 
a necessary and most important consti- 
tutionul act; it might be interesting to 
inquire into the actual relation between 
the King and his subjects, previously 
to his Coronation. 

The ceremonies of unction and coro- 
nation are of Jewish origin, and were 
introduced by Christianity into the 
different European . nations. Charle- 
magne was the first of the Western 
kings, and Aéthelstan the first English 
monarch crowned. The use of the 
sceptre is much more antient. In 
Homer we read of cxnrrodyo' Baoirtes, 
sceptered kings, but none ‘are men- 
tioned as crowned. 

The Chair on which our kings sit to 
receive the crown is principally remark- 
able for its marble seat, which. hath ac- 
quired no trivial fame from the of 
old historians. Their legends inform us 
that this is the very stone on which the 
patriarch Jacob laid his head in the plain 
of Luz; that it was brought from pt 
into Spain by Gathelus the supposed 
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founder of the Scottish nation ; that it 
was thence transported into Ireland 
** amongst other princelie iewells an 

ll monuments” by Simon Brech, 
who was crowned upon it about 700 
years before the birth of Christ, and that 
it'- was thence carried to Scotland by 
king Fergus 330 years before the same 
zra. After such adventures. it will not 
be surprising that the stone should once 
more be removed, and find its way to the 
abbey of Westminster. 

Such are the legends relating to the 
Fatal Stone. But its probable history 
is so remarkable, and is carried back to 
a period so remote, that the aid of fic- 
tion was scarcely wanting to procure it 
reverence and regard. Mr. Toland justly 
styles this “‘ the antientest respected 
mvunument in the world, for dhonalt 
some others may be more antient as to 
duration, yet thus superstitiously re- 
garded they are not.” 

The object of our inquiries may un- 
doubtedly be traced to Ireland. It was 
most probably one of those stones 
which the druids or priests of the coun- 
try were used to consecrate for particu- 
lar sacred or political purposes : its place 
was the hit’ of Tara, and upon it the 
kings of Ireland for many received 
their authority. In the Insh language 
the names given to this stone, signified 
the fatal stone, or the stone of fortune ; 
these it bly obtained from a power 
which it was said to possess of showi 
the legitimacy of royal descent, which 
itvaeknowledged by an oracular sound 
when a prince of the true line was 

on it: under a pretender it was 
silent. The Irish have. an- antient 
prophecy respecting the stone, implying 
that. the possession of it was necessar 
to the preservation of the regal power. 

In later times this prophecy assumed 
the following form : | 

* Ni fallat Fatum, Scoti quocunque locatum 

Faveniunt lapidem, regnare tencniur ibidem.” 


or in the Lowland Scotch of Wyntownis 
Cronyhil, 7 
** But gyf werdys falyhand be, 
: Santen eve pat ae yhe segyt se, 

Dare sall pe Scottis be ’ 

And lorddys hale oure all pat land.” 
In either, way the iction continues 
to be filled in at brooch of the 
of | I. which now fills the 


Q 


- 


Treland the Fatal Stone was 
to the settlement which the 
eople of that country had made on the 


ie 
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north-western part of our island, from 
them called Scotland. Whether we re- 
ceive or reject the tradition that it was 
brought over by Fergus, there is no 
doubt that the stone was removed to 
Scotland at a very early perio, and that 
it was always regarded as a_ sacred 
monument by the people of that coun- 
try. This opinion appears to be coun- 
tenanced by the late ingenious Mr. King, 
who says “ it is clear enough that before 
the time of Kennith, that 1s, before the 


year 834, it had been placed simply and 


eat import and 


plainly as a stone of 
leshire, and, 


of great notoriety in : 
on account of the reverence paid to it, 
was removed by Kennith.” is king, 
having taken it from the castle of Dun- 
staffnage, its antient station, placed it in 
the abbey-church of Scone, in the year 
850: he also inclosed it in a chair of 
wood, on which he caused to be _en- 
raven the Leonine distich which we 
ave already quoted. Here all the Scot- 
tish tok were crowned upon it till the 
> 


ear | 
rought it to England and left it as an 
offering of conquest at the shrine of the 
Confessor, where it is still preserved. __ 
By the treaty of Northampton, in 
1328, which was confirmed by Parlia- 
ment, it was ed that the stone 
should be returned to Scotland: and for 
this end writs were issued by Edward 
IIl., which however were never exe- 
cuted. After its arrival in nd, 
Edward I. caused it to be placed in a 
new chair with a step, richly painted 
and adorned with gilding. _In the ward- 
robe account of that king under the 
r 1300 are the sums which were then 
id out upon it, amounting to 1/. 19s. 7d. 
—a considerable expense in those days. 
In order to illustrate the dignity of the 
relique, and to celebrate “ the crest€éd 
pride of the. First Edward,” a tablet 
was suspended near the chair with the 
following inscription, 
Si quid habent veri vel chronica cana fidesve 
- Clauditur hac cathedra nobilis ecce lapis * 
Ad caput eximius Jacob quondam patriarcha 
 Edwardus Primus, Mars velut 3 
Scotorum domitor, noster validissimus 4 
_ . Anglorum decus, et gloria militie” — 
But this has long since shared the fate 
of many other written memorials with 
which the abbey abounded. - eo 
The coronation chair is of oak, of an 
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architectural design, and ornamented on 
‘the back and sides with rows of pointed 
‘archés, the form of which confirms the 
reported age of this venerable relique. 
Some remains are Pay to” be seen of 
i 


the painting and gilding with which it 
was once adorned. It is in _ height 
about six feet seven inches, in depth 


‘twenty-four inches, and the width of 


the seat withincside is twenty-eight 
inches. At nine inches from the ground 
is a frame to support the stone, upon 
the surface of which is the seat. The 
block appears to be of a reddish sand- 
stone, and at each end a short iron 
chain is fastened in it; but these are 
nearly concealed by the wood-work. ‘The 
lover of antient art must regret that so 
beautiful a fabric should be exposed to 
external injury as well as decay, and 
must wish, if possible, that the chair 
of king Edward might rather be restored 
in its original style of decoration, than 
concealed {as the custom hath been at 
the time of coronations) by a covering 
even of the richest material. 

In Strutt’s Honda Angel-cynnan (vol. 
ili. pl. 47.) is a representation of Ed- 
ward II. in a chair of state, which is 
probably intended for that which now 
contains the stone. 

Another chair, in imitation of that 
above described, was made for the 
queen of William III. and- kept in the 
same place. 

With respect to the unction, the fol- 
lowing curious history is recorded by 
some antient writers, and certainly de- 
serves as much credit as the French 
tradition of the holy vial brought from 
heaven for the consecration of king 


Clovis *,.. While St. Thomas & Becket 





* The legend of the Sainte ampouile, used 


in the consecration of the kings of France_ 


is thus recorded in Hincmar’s Life of St. 
Remy, ch. 21. ‘ And behold a dove, fairer 
than snow, suddenly brought down a vial in 
his mouth, full of holy oil. All that were 
present were delighted with the fragrancy of 
it, and when thé archbishop had received it 
the dove vanished.” Another historian is 
rather more particular in his relation. 
‘ en oetionn —— was absent, 
ad Ki y.the people, lo! suddenly no 
other, doubiless, than the Holy Spirit ap- 
peared in the visible form of a dove, who 
Catrying the holy oil in his shining bill, laid 
it down between the hands of the minister.” 
See 2, p.15. The same oil which was 
thus received is said to have remained ever 
since undiminished, as that consecrated by 
Moses is reported to have lasted till the cap- 
tivity, or about 900 years. 
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was in banishment at Sens in France, as 
he was praying ina church by night to 
the blessed irgin, she suddenly ap- 
peared to him with a golden eagle and 
a small vial of stone or glass, which she 
delivered to the archbishop, assuring 
him of the happiest effects upon those 
kings who should be anointed with the 
unction it contained ; and desiring him 
to give it to a monk of Poitiers, who 
would hide it under a large stone in the 
church of St. Gregory. In this place 
the ampulla, with the eagle, which was 
probably made to contain it,.and an ac- 
count of the vision written by St. 
Thomas, were preserved, till in the 
reign of Edward III. they were disco- 
vered by revelation to a certain holy 
man, who brought the sacred vessel to 
the duke of Lancaster, and by him ‘it 
was delivered to the Black Prince, who 
sent it to the Tower, to be safely kept 
in a strong chest. Here it was found 
by his son Richard IL., who wished to 
be anointed with it: but he was told by 
the archbishop that it was: enough fer 
him to have once received the sacred 
unction, arid that it onght not to be re- 
peated ; nor'was it used tilli the acces- 
sion of Henry IV., who was honoured 
with it at his coronation. 3 
The vessel which is now used to hold 
the consecrated oil retains the form of 
an eagle with the wings expanded, and 
standing on a pedestal. ‘The height of 
the whole is near seven inches, and its 
weight about ten ounces. There is also 
a spoon, into which the oil is poured. 
from the beak of the eagle by the offi- 
ciating prelate. The spoon, as well as 
the eagle, is of gold, chased; and the 
former has four pearls in the broadest 
part of the handle. 7 
Of the Coronation of Queens, it is-to 
be observed, that although the royal 
consort of our kings have generally 
been graced with ‘all the royal mak- 
ings of a queen,” there is the widest 
diflerence possible between the corona- 
tion of kings and queens. ‘The* former 
is a political and national act; the latter 





only an honourable ceremony, originat- 


ing with the King. The following 
considerations will Shucidens this doc- 
trine: Ist, that the observance or-omis- 
sion of this coronation never was or 
could be held to influence the right of 
inheritance of the legitimate issue of a 


‘royal marriage. 2dly, the coronation of 


the King is essential inasmuch as it is 
a political act; in that of the Queen, 
however, no such character can be 
discovered: no consent is askt from 
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the people as to the person to be 
crowned; no conditions are required 
from her; no oath is administered ; no 
homage or allegiance is offered. The 
Queen’s Coronation, though performed 
at the same place, and usually on the 
same day with that of the sovereign, 
is a subsequent and distinct solemnity ; 
it Barn sty « from the King, and is 
granted to his consort for the honour 
of the kingly office. 

The customary appearance of the Lord 
of the Manor of Scrivelsby, as the King’s 
Champion at each coronation is mention- 
ed in an [nguisitio post mortem bearing date 
in the 7th of Edw. ILI. which mans of 
the tenure as follows : That the manour 
of Scrivelsby is holden by grand ser- 
geanty, to wit by the service of finding, 
on the day of Coronation, an armed 
knight, who shall prove by his body, 
if need be, that the King is true and 
rightful heir to the kingdom. No men- 
tion is made in it of any thing in the 
nature of an hereditary office ; and the 
eondition of the tenure is stated in 
terms which are common to many of 
our ancient se ties, the possessors 
of which had the care of finding a 
knight—énveniendi militem—to perform 
some particular service. In its first 
institution, then, the duty of the lord of 
Secrivelsby had this extent, no more; 
the performance of such a duty, how- 
ever, had‘ too much of honour attached 
to it to allow of its devolving on a de- 
ay ha the obligation of providing 

ion for the royal title, in case 
aa became a right of appearing 
as. its personal assertor on every new 


succession. 
_ Nor is this the only ground for such 
an understanding of the tenure before 
us. From other records we find that 
the horse and armour, eas are the 
customary perquisites 0 service, 
Layee to. be ‘claimed as of right in 
case a combat ensued ; when this did 
not take place it was at the King’s 
pleasure whether they became e 


are stated with 

vi the existence of 

the noble service of the King’s cham- 

pion as we now find it—certainly. with 

ol to ang ipa ill 
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: 1 to, it is necessary to 
mention, for its farther illustration, a 
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difference between the ancient. and the 
modern mode of performing it. The 
champion was anciently used to ride 
in the procession as well as in the hall, 
and to proclaim his challenge ‘‘ devani 
tout le monde” in both places: the 
former ceremony hath long been dis- 
continued. This may also remind us of 
a remarkable circumstance which oc- 
curred at the Coronation of Richard II. 
recorded by Walsingham. Sir John 
Dimmock, being armed according to 
usual custom, came with his attendants 
to the door of the church when the 
service was concluding; but the lord 
Marshal came to him and said that he 
should not have appeared so soon, 
* sed quod usque Sj prandium regis 
differret adventum suum: quapropter 
monuit ut rediret, et, deposito tanto onere 
armorum, qutesceret ad illud tempus.”’ 
The champion complied with this ad- 
monition, and retired ;—the cause of 
his seeming irregularity is explained by 
the circumstances above described. 

The form of the challenge is as fol- 
lows :— 

If any person, of what degree soever, 
high or low, shall deny or gainsay our 
sovereign lord » king of Great 
Britain and Ireland, defender of the 
faith, &c. son and next heir to our so- 
vereign lord , the last king de- 
ceased, to be right heir to the imperial 
crown of this realm of Great Britain, or 
that he ought not to enjoy the same ; 
here is his Champion, who saith that 
he. lieth, and is a false traitor, being 
ready in_ person to combat with him ; 
and in this quarrel will adventure his 
life against him, on what day soever he 
shall be appointed. 

But some events -have lately oc- 
curred which appear to involve the very 
ee - this wes ae pve to 
preclude the possibility of its being 
again repeated. The reader need not 
be informed that an act hath passed the 
legislature for the abolition of trial by 
battle in - all, cases criminal or civil : 
now without inquiring whether the 
procedure before us more of 
the quality of an _ of treason or 
of a writ - a the mode of 
conducting it is tedly a wager 
4d battle, must we not, deaeed se. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE BOTOCUDOS, 


OF the rich and interesting country 
lying on the East coast of Brazil, be- 
tween the 15th and 23d degrees of South 
latitude, Europeans have long been des- 
titute of any accurate knowledge. Until 
the emigration of the Portuguese court, 
it was the narrow policy of the Brazilian 
government to impede, by every possible 
obstacle, the researches of travellers in 
these regions. A more liberal system is 
now adopted, which not only permits, 
but encourages and assists the investiga- 
tions of adventurous and scientific indi- 
viduals. ‘To this enlightened policy we 
owe the important discoveries of Prince 
Maximilian of Wied-Neuwied, who in 
the years 1815, 1816, and 1817, explored 
the Eastern coast of Brazil, and much 


_of the interior of the country, which, 


until the recent publication of his travels, 
was wholly unknown, or at least not 
described. Among the most valuable 
and curious additions which the Prince 
has made to our knowledge of natural 
history, geography, manners, and cus- 
toms, may be reckoned his communica- 
tions relating to the various uncivilized 
tribes which inhabit the extensive forests 
that separate the East coast from the 
lofty and naked ridge of Middle Brazil 
in the provinces of Minas Geraés, 
Goyaz, and Pernambuco. These abori- 
inal savages have hitherto scarcely been 
nown in Europe even by name; but 
rude and barbarous as they are, they are 
not destitute of vigour, courage, or sa- 
gacity, and may therefore, in the course 
of events, become enlightened and power- 
ful. The following account of the Bo- 
tocudos, one of the most powerful and 
warlike of these tribes, is taken from 
these interesting travels.* 
The Botocudos rove about in the 


forests on the banks of the-Rio Doce;— 


up to its source in the Capitania of 
ih: irnges sve detingnicbed bs 
ese sav are dist 
their sistthn OF eating iveundes fhe, ah 
by their warlike spirit : they have hitherto 
made an Sane resistance to oe 
tuguese. sometimes appeared at 
one place with all the demonstrations of 
friendly sentiments, they committed hos- 
tilities and excesses at another; and 


‘hence there has never been a lasting 


rn with — ‘Man 
years ago, a t of seven sol- 
diers a stationdd ceght or ten leagues 





* Travels in Brazil, by Prince Maximilian 
of Wied-Neuwied. London, 1820. 
New Montsty Mac.—No. 738. 
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A SAVAGE TRIBE OF BRAZIL. 


up the Rio Doce, at the spot where the 

ovoacao of Linhares is now built; and 
this post was provided with one piece of 
cannon to cover the intended new road 
to Minas. At first the — were 
frightened away by it, but when they 
had gradually become better acquainted 
with the Europeans and their weapons, 
their fears subsided. ‘They once made a 
sudden attack on the station, killed one 
of the soldiers, and would have overtaken 
and massacred the others, who fled, had 
they not sought their safety in the river, 
and escaped in the boat, which happened 
to be just then coming with the relief. 
As the savages could not reach them, 
they filled the cannon with stones, and 
then retired into their woods. 

After this event, the Jate minister of 
state, Count de Linhares, formally de- 
clared war against them, in a well- 
known proclamation: by his orders, the 
military stations already established on 
the Rio Doce were reinforced and in- 
creased in number, to secure the settle- 
ments of the Europeans, and the com- 
munication with Minas up the river. 
Since that time no mercy has been 
shewn to the Botocudos: they have 
been extirpated, wherever they have been 
found, without respect to age or sex ; 
and only now and then, on particular 
occasions, some very young children 
have been spared and brought up. This 
war of. extermination was prosecuted 
with the more inveteracy and cruelty, as 
it was firmly believed that they killed all 
their enemies who fell into their hands, 
and devoured them. When it was farther 
known that in some places, on the Rio 
Doce, may co expressed pacific disposi- 
tions in their manner by clapping their 
hands, and had then treacherously killed 
with their formidable arrows, the Por- 
tuguese who had crossed over to them, 
confiding in these amicable demonstra- 
tions, every hope of finding sentiments 
of humanity among these savages was 
totally extinguished. But that this opi- 
nion, derogatory to the dignity of human 
nature, me — too iat and a the 
ait") of these e proceeds as 
much from the manos fe which ‘they 
have been treated, as from their native 
rudeness, is striki evinced in the 
beneficial effects which the moderate 
and humane conduct of the governor, 


Conde dos Arcos, has produced in the 


capitania of Bahia, among the Botocudos 

residing on the Rio Grande de Belmonte. 

The traveller who has just quitted the 
Vor. XIV. C 
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theatre of this inhuman petty warfare on 
the Rio Doce, is particularl struck, and 
furnished with occasion for the most 
important reflections, when after the 
lapse of a few weeks he arrives in the 
district on the Rio Grande, and there 
sees the inhabitants, in consequence of a 
ee concluded three or four years ago, 
iying with these very savages on the 
riiost friendly footing, which ensures to 
the latter the desired repose, and to the 
former security and the greatest advan- 


tages. 

“The Rio Doce runs through a consi- 
derable extent of country; its banks are 
covered with thick forests, which are the 
haunt of a great number of different ani- 
mals. Here are frequently found the ana 
or American tapir, two kinds of wild 
swine, (dicotyles, Cuvier,) the peccary or 
cayletu, and the porco a quechada branca 
(taytetu and meen of Azara), two 

e 


species of deer (the guazupiia and guazu- 
ira of Azara), and above seven varieties 
of the cat kind, which the spotted 


ounce (yaguarélé, Azara) and the black 
tiger (yaguarété noir, Azara) are the 
largest and most dangerous. But the 
rude savage Botocudo, the aboriginal in- 
habitant of this country, is far more for- 
midable than all those beasts of prey, 
and the terror of these mapenetsalite 
onTie Pr roceeded 
e Prince’s party p up this 
river in a long canoe which was famed 
by six soldiers. The consisted of 
nine persons, all well armed. In order 
to ascend the Rio Doce, when it is at 
its height, four men at least are neces- 
» who propel the canoe with long 
a (varas). As there are every where 
shallow places, which in the agar 
spent as sand-banks, the po ) 
ways reach them, even when the 
water is high; and with the most fa- 
vourable combination of circumstances 
it is possible to reach Linhares in one 
day, but novtill latein the evening. 
weather was very fine, and when 
they had become accustomed te the 
soblon wilting techemndnan cz 


Savage Tribe of Brazil. 


above the surface of the water; they 
are covered with ancient trees of the 
most luxuriant verdure. Each has its 
particular name, and their number is 
said to increase the farther you ascend. 
The water of the Rio Doce, when at its 
height, is turbid and yellowish, and is 
universally asserted by the inhabitants 
to generate fevers. It abounds in fish : 
even the saw-fish (pristis serra) comes 
up far above Linhares, and intg the 
lagoa of Juparanan, where it is frequently 
ca t. 

rom the forests they heard the cries 
of numerous monkeys, particularly the 
barbados, the - saiiassus, 7“ Here it 
was that they first saw in their wild 
state the magnificent miaccaws (psittacus 
macao, Linn.) which are among the 
chief ornaments of the Brazilian forests ; 
they heard their loud screaming voices, 
and saw these splendid birds soaring 
above the crowns of the lofty sapucaya 
trees. They recognised them at a dis- 
tance by their long tails, and their glow- 
i os plumage shone with dazzlin 
splendour in the beams of the uncloud 
sun. Perroquets, maracanas, maitac- 
cas, tiribas, curicas, camutangas, nan- 
dayas, and other species of parrots, flew, 
loudly screaming, in numerous flocks 
from bank to bank; and the large and 
stately Muscovy duck (anas moschata, 
Linn.) — on the a - a ce- 
cropia, in the margin of the forest on 
the bank of the meng The black skim- 
mer (rynchops nigra, Linn.) sat motion- 
less and with contracted neck upon the 
sand-banks: toucans and the curucuas 
(trogon viridis, Linn.) uttered their loud 
cries. ese wild animals, and the 
savage Botocudos, who are now how- 
ever more ‘rare, are the sole inhabitants 
of the banks of this river. There are 
scarcely-any settlers: in two places onl 
a few ns, sufficiently provided wi 
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narrow channel, where a number of 
beautiful birds, especially parrots, were 
flying about, and the fine red maccaws 
oduced a singularly striking effect as 
the setting sun illumined their scarlet 
plumage. The banks of these islands 
and of the channel were for the most 
part thickly overgrown with the high 
fan-like reed, the sheath of whose flower 
is used by the Botocudos for their ar- 
rows. When evening approached, the 
soldiers deliberated when er it would be 
better to pass the night on the Ilha 
Comprida tong island), or on one of the 
others. The first was rejected, because 
it is divided from the shore by only a 
narrow and shallow channel, and they 
would not have been secure against a 
visit from the savages. ‘They therefore 
proceeded to the Ilha de Gambin, where 
the governors used formerly to = the 
night when they visited the colony on 
the Rio Doce. The present governor 
has not continued these visits, and the 
bushes on the shofe were found so 
thickly grown together, that one of the 
hunters was obliged to: clear a place 
with his wood-knife, before they could 
set foot on shore. A large and cheerful 
fire was soon blazing in an open spot, 
whence a large owl (curuja) and a Mus- 
covy-duck flew away, affrighted at the 
unexpected guests. They suffered some 
inconvenience from the swarms of mos- 
quitoes, but slept quietly till the morning. 
y left the island very early, pro. 
ceeded up the river past several other 
islands, and into a channel between the 
Itha -Comprida and the north bank of 
the river. The current was by no means 
so strong here, but then they met with 
many trunks of trees and large 
branches, which they had to clear away, 
before they could advance farther. The 
bushes and lofty ancient trees, which 
pon this ee esent the eon 
versified and magnificent spectacle. 
Various kinds of cocoas, es Pally the 
elegant palmitto, (in other parts called 
jessara,) with its tall slender stem, and 


the small bright green, begutiful feathery 
crown, adorn sé dark forests, from 


the recesses of which the calls of un- 
known’ birds strike the ear. Below, 
elose to the water, were some splendid 
flowers, still new to the Europeans; 
among which were a convolvulus (or a 
int of that genus) with a remarkably 
e white er, and a plant resem- 
-wbean, of the class. di ee . > ter 
a large yellow flower, which twin 

about the bushes in thick close wreaths. 
A jacaré, (the alligator of this country), 
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which was quietly basking in the sun’ 
fled at the sound of the oars. They soon 
came to several islands, upon which the 
people of Linhares had made planti- 
tions; for it is only on these islands 
that they are quite cafe from the savages, 
who have no canoes, and therefore can- 
not cross, except where the breadth and 
depth of the river are inconsiderable. 
The officer, called Guarda Mor, resides 
in the Ilha do Boi (Ox Island), and the 

riest of Linhares on the Ilha do Bom 

esus. ‘Towards noon they came in 
sight of Linhares, and landed on the 
north bank, after having with great ex- 
ertion made their way against the rapid 
current. 

Nearly opposite to the inconsiderable 
settlement of Linhares on the banks of 
this river, is the fazenda and sugar-house 
of Bomjardin, belonging to Lieutenant 
Joao Felippe Calmon. When he was 

oing to settle here opposite to Linhares, 
he took thirty or forty armed men, and 
attacked the Botocudos, who were as- 
sembled in a body, resolved to dispute 
the ground with him. One of these 
savages was killed ; but it soon appeared 
that this horde, which numbered 150 
bows, could not be driven away by 
force aione; another mode was therefore 
adopted; they were threatened in the 
rear, and by this stratagem induced to 
retreat. Since that time they have given 
him no farther molestation during the 
three years that he has resided here. If 
this place had any trade, the various 
valuable kinds of wood, which these 
forests produce in abundance, might be 
turned to as an account as the fer- 
tile soil of his fauzenda. Peroba, an ex- 
cellent timber for ship-building, is in- 
deed considered as crown property, but 
Mr. Calmon obtained permission to 
build, of this timber, some large hand- 
some sea-canoes, which he sends to 
Capitania and other places laden with 
the produce of his: fasted and many 
other valuable kinds of wood. 

In order to protect this settlement in 
general from the attacks and cruelties of 
the Botocudos, eight stations have been 
established, which are pushed forward 
in different directions into the great 
forests: they are also at the same time 
especially destined. to protect the com- 

‘mercial intercourse, which it has of late 
been attempted to open up the river 
with Minas Geraés. In fact, soldiers 
have already come down from that pro- 
vince, who were in sufficient numbers, 
welt armed, and provided with the de- 


fensive coat called gibao d’armas. These 
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coats, some of which are kept at all the 
stations,, are an indispensable covering 

inst the arrows which the savages 
discharge with great force. They are 
wide, made of cotton, and thickly lined 
with several layers of cotton wadding, 
have a high suff collar, which covers 
the neck, and short sleeves that protect 
the upper part of the arm; they come 
down. to the knee, but are very incon- 
venient on account of their weight, es- 
pecially in hot weather. The strongest 
arrow, even when discharged near at 
hand, does not easily penetrate such a 
coat, and it never has force enough to 
inflict any serious wound. The people 
indeed place too much confidence in 
these coats, for they assured us that 
even a ball would not pierce them. 

In the woods on the banks of the 
river St. Matthew, the uncivilised In- 
dians are very numerous, and they all 
live in constant warfare with the whites 
in this part of the country. In the 
course of the last year seventeen persons 
were killed by them. The northern 
bank is haunted by the Patachos, Cu- 
manachos, Machacalis (called by the 
Portuguese Machacaris, they themselves 
cannot pronounce the 7 well), and other 
tribes, as far as Porto Seguro. The Bo- 
tocudos also are numerous, and said to 
be chiefly in possession of the south 
bank ; they are feared by the other tribes, 
and are considered as’ enemies by the 
rest, who on account of their inferior 
numbers make common cause against 
them. The plantations belonging to a 
Jazenda higher up the river were fre- 
quently robbed by the savages, till the 
proprietor devised a si expedient 
oo gat rid of these hostile visitors. He 
loaded an iron cannon, which was at 
the fazenda, with pieces of old lead and 
iron, fastened the lock of a musket to it, 
placed it in the narrow path, by which 
the savages always used to come in a 
column, and laid a piece of wood across 
path which was connected with the 
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It was at Villa Vicosa that the author 
first saw these savages, of whom he 
says, ‘‘ The sight of the Botocudos asto- 
nished us beyond all expression; we 
had never before seen such strange and 
singularly ugly beings. Their original 
countenances were farther disfigured by 
large pieces of wood which they wore 
in their lower lips and in their ears: the 
lip is thus made to project very much, 
and the ears of some of them hang like 
large wings down to their shoulders : 
their brown bodies were covered with 
dirt. They were already very familiar 
with the ouvidor, who had them always 
in the room with him, in order to gain 
their confidence more and more. He 
had some persons who spoke the Boto- 
cudo lan , and let us hear some 
specimens of their singing, which re- 
sembles an inarticulate howling. Most 
of these young Indians had lately had 
the small-pox : they were still covered 
all over with marks and scars, which, as 
their bodies were emaciated by the dis- 
ease, considerably increased their natu- 
ral ugliness.” . 
During his stay on the Rio Grande 
de Belmonte, he became more inti- 
mately acquainted with this tribe. On 
his way to explore a grave for the pur- 
pose o getting one of their skulls, he 
was surprised by the savages. 

«It was our intention to complete our 
examination as speedily as possible, but 
in the narrow serpentine path, between 
the lofty trees, appeared many interest- 
ing birds, which detained us: we shot 
some of them, and I was just about to 
pick one up, when I was suddenly sur- 
prised by the short but harsh tone of a 
rough voice. I instantly turned round, 
and lo! close behind me were several 
Botocudos! naked, and brown like the 
beasts of the forest, they stood with 
their great plugs of white wood in their 
oan eee res Tess: se their bows and 
arrows.in their hands. My surprise, I 
confess, was not small: had they been 
inunically disposed, I should have been 

by their arrows before I could 

ve suspected they were near. As it 
was, I advanced boldly towards them, 
and repeated what. words I knew of 
their : they pressed me, after 
the manner of the to their 
bosoms; clapped me on the shoulder, 
and pronounced in a loud tone some 


harsh words ; b t pentiwule: i 
par a u se rb pam 
exclaimed with astonishment, pun 
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Some women laden with heavy sacks 
now came up One after another, sur- 
veyed me with equal curiosity, and com- 
municated their remarks to each other. 
Both men and women were entirely 
destitute of clothing: the former were of 
the middle size, strong, muscular, and 
well made, yet in general rather slender, 
but the great plugs of wood in their ears 
and lips disfigured them much: they 
carried bundles of bows and arrows 
under their arms, and some had also 
water-vessels made of taquarussu. They 
wore their hair cropped close, except a 
round tuft on the crown of the head ; 
this was the case even with the young 
children, a considerable number of whom 
the mothers carried on their shoulders, 
or led by the hand. , 

One of my people, named George, 
who understood something of the lan- 
guage of these savages, had come up in 
the mean time and entered into conver- 
sation with them, on which they im- 
mediately becathne extremely familiar. 
They inquired after their countrymen, 
whom the ouvidor had _— to on a 
expressed great joy on hearing that the 
would Gad thest ae the oa ( ecinek 
mente). ‘Their impatience was now so 

eat, that they hurried quickly away. 

was heartily glad that we had loitered 
on the way ; for if the nly, oe who had 
to pass close by the grave, had surprised 
us when engaged in our intended exa- 
mination, their resentment might have 
involved us in great danger.* 

I now resolved to defer my purpose 
till some more favourable opportunity ; 
and had gone but a few steps, when the 
leader of the party, Captain June, an 
old man of rough appearance, but of a 
good disposition, suddenly met me. He 
saluted'us in the same manner as his 


countrymen ; but his- appearance was _ 


still more extraordinary than that of the 
others, for he wore plugs in his ears and 
lip four inches and aes lines English, in 
diameter; he was likewise strong and 
muscular, but already wrinkled with 
age. As he-had left his wife behind, 
he carried on his back two heavy sacks, 
and a great bundle of arrows, and reeds 





* According to the accounts since re- 
ceived from Mr. Freyreiss from Brazil, my 
apprehensions of the consequences of being 
surprised by the savages, in the act of open- 
ing their grave, were ill founded ; for he has 
since Opened several graves, in which opera- 
tion the Botocudos themselves assisted him. 
-—Note of the Author. 
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He panted under his load, 
and ran quickly away with his body 
much inclining forwards. His first 
question likewise was, whether his 
countrymen had returned from Rio de 
Janeiro ; and the most lively joy was ex- 
pressed in his whole appearance, when 
we answered him in the affirmative. 

When I soon afterwards returned to 
the Quartel, I found a great number of 
Botocudos, lying at their ease, in all the 
rooms of the house. Some were sitting 
at the fire, and roasting unripe mammao 
fruit; others were eating flour which 
they had received from the command- 
ant ; and a great part of them were con- 
templating with astonishment, my people, 
whose appearance was very singular to 
them. They were not a little surprised 
at their white skin, light hair, and blue 
eyes. They crept through every corner 
of the house, in quest of provisions, and 
their appetite was always keen: they 
haboll up all the mammao trees, and 
where their fruit shewed by its yellowish 
green colour that it was beginning to 
ripen, it was immediately plucked ; nay, 
many ate it quite unripe, either roasted 
on the hot coals, or boiled. 

I immediately began: to barter with 
these savages, giving them knives, red 
handkerchiefs, glass beads, and other 
trifles, for their arms, sacks, and other 
utensils. They manifested a decided 
preference for every thing that was made 
of iron ; and, like all the Tapuyas on the 
east coast, immediately fastened the 
knives they had obtained, to a string 
tied round their necks. A very inte- 
resting scene was afforded us, by the re- 
ception which they gave to their coun- 
trymen and relations, the young Botocu- 
dos, who had been with the ouvidor to 
Rio, and now came in successively. 
They were welcomed with the greatest 
cordiality ; old Captain June sung a joy- 
ful song, and some even affirmed, that 
they saw him shed tears of joy. . It has 
been asserted that the Botocudos are 
accustomed, by way of welcome, to 
smell each others’ wrists; Mr. Sellow 
among others says, he has observed this 
practice ; but though I was long and 
often ameng these savages, and fre- 
quently witnessed their interviews with 
new comers, I never observed, or heard 
of any thing of the kind. 

The old Captain and his chief friends 
had taken up their quarters in a shed, 
open on all sides, and merely covered 
with a thatched roof, which was de- 
signed for the preparation of mandiocca 


for arrows. 
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flour ; here they had kindled a great fire, 
near the-mandiocca wheel and the great 
stove for drying the flour, and lay 
around it involved in thick smoke, on 
the ashes, which gave to their brown 


skin a grey appearance. The Captain 
himself frequently rose, roughly de- 
manded an axe, and went to fetch fuel ; 
from time to time too, he ventured an 
attack upon us or the Portuguese to ob- 
tain flour, or shook the melon trees to 
get their fruit. 

These Botocudos, who manifest such 
irreconcileable hostility on the Rio Doce, 
are so little feared here on the Belmonte, 
that le have even ventured to 
several days’ journey with them into the 
great woods to hunt, and to sleep with 
them there in their huts; such experi- 
ments however are not yet very fre- 

uent, as the distrust entertained of 
them cannot — be quite overcome. 
This mistrust and the fear of putting 
themselves wholly in their power, are 
not the only circumstances which make 
the Europeans averse to such excur- 
sions in the woods in company with the 
savages ; to these must be added their 
great muscular strength, and ability to 
endure fatigue ; for our people always 
returned quite exhausted from every ex- 
cursion with the Botocudos. eir 
muscular strength enables them to go 
very swiftly in the hottest weather, both 
up and down hill; they penetrate the 
thickest and most en forests ; 
they wade and swim through every 
river, if it be not too rapid; perfectly 
naked, therefore not incommoded by 
clothing, never getting into perspiration, 
carrying only their bow and arrows in 
their hand, they stoop with facility ; 
and with their hardened skin, which 


ry 

they creep thro the smallest gap in 
the bushes, 8 thus pass aa a 
t extent of ground in a day. My 
untérs had experience of this their 
bodily superiority, among others, from 
a young o, named Jukeracke: 
he had learned to be a very good marks- 
man with his and was at the same 
time uncommonly skilful in the use of 
the bow. 1 sometimes sent him with 
Botocudos into the wood ‘to kill 
oe ES 
unted a whole day. 

Sebetaahes in ae was very odie. 


: 
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tocudos were too swift of foot, and let 
them hunt alone.” 

A combat between two parties of 
this savage horde is thus described :— 
“‘ One Sunday morning, when the wea- 
ther was most beautifully serene, we 
saw all the Botocudos of the Quartel, 
some with their faces painted black, and 
others red, suddenly break up, and wade 
through the river to the north bank, all 
with bundles of poles on their shoulders. 
Soon afterwards Captain June, with his 
people, came out of the wood, where a 
number of women and children had 
sought refuge in some large huts. 
Scarcely had the news of the approach- 
ing combat become known in the Quar- 
tel, when a crowd of spectators, among 
whom were the soldiers, an ecclesiastic 
from Minas, and several strangers, whom 
I also joined, hastened over to the field 
of battle. Each took for his security a 
pistol or a knife wnder his coat, in case 
the combat should be turned against 
us. 

When we landed on the opposite 
bank, we found all the savages standing 
close together, and formed a half circle 
about them. ‘The combat was just be- 
ginning. First, the warriors of both 
manny uttered short rough tones of de- 

an 


ce to each other, walked sullenly | 


round one another like angry dogs, at 
the same time making ready their poles. 
Captain Jeparack then came forward, 
ked about between the men, looked 
gloomily and directly before him, with 
wide staring eyes, and sung, with a tre- 
mulous voice, a | song, which pro- 
bably described the affront that he 
received. In this manner the adverse 
parties became more and more inflamed ; 
suddenly two of them advanced, and 
ushed one another with the arm on the 
back, and 


then began to ply their poles. One first 
irecke seul all is might at the other, 
regardless*where the blow-fell : his an- 
at calaiees first attack: seriously 
without changing counte- 

nance; he then took Melted abd thus 
they belaboured each other with severe 
blows, the marks of which long remain- 
ed visible in the large wheals on their 
naked bodies. As there were on the 
es many sharp stumps of branches 
which had been cut off, the effect of the 
blows was not always confined to bruises, 
but the blood flowed from the heads of 
many of the combatants. When two 
of them had thus thrashed each other 
handsomely, two more came forward ; 
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and several pair were often seen en- tel; where we found our old acquaint- 

d at once: but they never laid ance Jukeracke, Medcann, Ahd, and 
ands on one another. hen these others, sadly covered with bruises ; but 


combats had continued for some time, 
they again walked about with a serious 
Bee uttering tones of defiance, till he- 
roic enthusiasm again seized them, and 
set their poles in motion. 

Meanwhile, the women also fought 
valiantly; amidst continual weeping 
and howling, they seized each other by 
the hair, struck with their fists, scratch- 
ed with their nails, tore the plugs of 
wood out of each other’s ears and lips, 
and scattered them on the field of battle 
as trophies, _If one threw her adversa 
down, a third, who stood behind, seize 
her by thé legs, and threw her down 
likewise, and then they pulled each 
other about on the ground. The men 
did not degrade themselves so far as to 
strike the women of the opposite party, 
but only pushed them with the ends of 
their poles, oP kicked them on the side, 
so that they folled over and over. The 
lamentations and howlings of the women 
and children likewise resounded from 
the neighbouring huts, and heightened 
the effect of this most singular scene. 

In this manner the combat continued 
for about an howr; when all appeared 
weary, some of the savages showed their 
courage and perseverance, by walking 
about among the others, uttering their 
tones of defiance. Captain Jeparack, 
as the principal person of the offended 
party, held out to the last; all seemed 

tigued and exhausted, when he, not 
yet disposed to make peace, continued 


to sing his tremulous song, and encou- 
ge his people to renew the combat, 
till we went up to him, clapped him on 


_ the shoulder, and told him that he was 


a valiant warrior, but that it was now 
time to make peace; upon which he 


at length suddenly quitted the field, and” 


went over to the tel. Captain June 
had not shown so much energy ; being 
an old man, he had taken no part in the 
combat, but constantly remained im the 
ack-ground. 

Ail of us then left the field of battle, 
was covered with ear-plugs and 
brokén poles, and returned to the Quar- 


they showed to what a degree man can 
harden himself, for none of them paid 
any regard to his swollen limbs; but 
they sat. or lay down on their open 
wounds, and ate with a hearty appetite 
the flour which the commandant gave 
them. The bows and arrows of all these 
savages had stood, during the whole 
combat, leaning against the neighbour- 
ing trees, without their touching them ; 
but it is said sometimes to have happen- 
ed, on similar occasions, that they have 
thrown aside the poles, and taken to 
their arms, for which reason the Portu- 
guese do not much like to have such 
combats in their neighbourhood. It 
was not till some time afterwards that I 
heard the cause of the combat, of which 
we had been spectators. Captain June, 
with his people, had been hunting on 
the south bank of the river, in the 
grounds of Jeparack, and killed some 
wild swine. is was considered by 
the latter as a great insult ; for the Bo- 
tocudos always observe, more or less 
strictly, the boundaries of a certain 
hunting-district, beyond which they are 
in general careful not to trespass: such 
offences are the usual occasions of their 
quarrels and wars.” 

The Botocudos, and all the other 
tribes of Tapuyas, have some religious 
notions without being idolators. 
believe in several mighty supernatural 
beings, of whom the most potent is the 
God of Thunder, called by them Tupa, 
or Tupan. The attempts which have 
hitherto been made to reclaim these 
people from their wild and wandering 

abits have constantly failed, because 
slavery was proposed to them as the 
price of civilization. We hope that a 
more liberal and humane policy will 
be pursued in future, and have no 
doubt that if settled independently and 
a in agricultural pursuits, a 
friendly intercourse with them would be 
far more profitable to the Portu 
Brazilians, than the labour which might 
be extorted from them by an unjustifi- 
able invasion of their natural liberty. 
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ON ANGLING. 


[July 1, 


BY AN AMATEUR. 


[Being lately ona visit to a worthy old friend in the country, our conversation turned on the 
pleasures of angling, and thus touched a string which vibrated on his mind with peculiar 


force. He told us this sport had been his favourite pastime for many years 


, and that he had 


been induced to pursue it with the greater ardour by a series of Letters, which he had re- 
ceived from an experienced brother of the art, written with so much spirit and accurate 
knowledge of the subject, as not only to instruct but to delight him. Wishing to com- 
municate the same gratification to others, which he had felt himself, he yielded to our 
persuasion to allow them to appear in the New Monthly Magazine. We shall, therefore, 
give them a place in our successive Numbers ; and as they contain many anecdotes and 
descriptions of beautiful scenery in England, Scotland, and Wales, as well as instructions 
for angling, and various particulars of natural history connected with that amusement, 
we flatter ourselves they will prove very entertaining to our readers in general.] 


a I. 
ngling. 
I AM Pons by our long-conti- 
nued friendship to assure you, that as I 
set a great value upon your health and 
comfort, I rejoice to hear that you have 
resolved to quit your sedentary employ- 
ment in town, and intend to retire into 
the country. The smoky atmosphere 
of London will be happily exchanged 
for the pure air of the Wiltshire downs, 
and when you are once settled there, a 
person of your excellent flow of spirits, 
and activity of mind, is not likely to be- 
come a prey to ennui, or to want re- 
sources. You will seldom, if ever, I 
trust, cast *‘ a longing lingering look 
behind,” and sigh for your deserted oc- 
cupation, like the retired tallow-chandler 
who wished to return to the old shop 
on di ing days. Your paternal acres 
will a u sufficient scope to em- 
ploy yourself profitably as an agricul- 
turist ;and your wish to serve your coun- 
try both usefully and honourably, will 
induce you to act as a magistrate. You 
have in your power 

Retirement, friendship, books, 
as our favourite poet Thomson observes ; 
and I trust, from what I presume will 
be the tenour of your conduct, that you 
will be rewarded with the blessings con- 


to your vacant hours in angling, 
<"¥ that elena ae: 
any other amusement ought to oc- 
" is an evil 
ing more than in 
ially as their too 
destroys our relish 
es il of what 


rs) 
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fluity of sweets, and escape the fate of 
those who 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain. 


Moderate your desires then, and mind- 
ful of my hints, be content with giving 
a day to angling now and then ; and re- 
collect a truism, which although obvi- 
ous may be repeated to advantage, till 
all mankind have reached the summit 
of improvement--that human life is too 
short, and our duties are too numerous 
and urgent, to allow us to sacrifice great 
portions of it to recreations and sports. 

After having said so much in order to 
damp your ardour a little, and keep your 

ursuit of this new amusement within 

ue bounds, I shall now proceed to as- 
sure you, that as you pay me the com- 
pliment of applying to me for informa- 
tion, I will comply with your wishes in 
the best manner 
tised the art of angling for many years ; 
its pursuit has been the solace of my 
cares, and the occupation of many a 
vacant hour, and it has answered the 
delightful purposes of increasing my 
fondness for the charms of nature, and 
the solitude of the country. 

But as my shill and knowledge in 
angling are not equal to my Jove of it, 
you must excuse me for not attempting 
to communicate to you any thing like a 
regular greatise on angling: for such a 
work you must apply to those accom- 
pli adepts in the art, whose works 
are deservedly popular. 

In order to please you, I shall adopt 
the following B wa : Tam just going to 
set out upon a piscatory tour, and I pro- 
mise to co nd with you in the 
course of it. From my desultory let- 
ters, and excursive way of writing, dn 
may pick up many a useful hint, that 


amuse, if I do not instruct you 


I do not display any great ability, or _ 
talents, you will, I A ieaeals ive - 


* Pe aii ees wey 
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ete sl avers 
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can. I have prac- | : 


may. make you ch wise at the ex- ; 
pense of the d t experience — 
of myself and others. I may at least 
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me credit for my best endeavours to 
make my letters, as far as [ am able, 
«« Magazines of knowledge and _ plea- 
sure.” 

My letters will contain descriptions of 
all our river fishes, their haunts and baits, 
the Lest rivers.and waters in which they 
may be found, and the proper seasons 
for angling. I shall endeavour to en- 
liven these subjects with descriptions 
of places, and anecdotes of persons con- 
nected with the subject of the work, 
that I think may entertain you. That 
such digression may be properly intro- 
duced into such a work as this, which 
modestly aspires to be called dédactic, I 
may plead the authority of your favourite 
poet Virgil in his Georgics. And, by 
the bye, perhaps the readers of the Man- 
tuan Bard in general are more pleased 
with his description of the Scythian 
winter, and the story of Orpheus and 
Eurydice, than with his jnplniidinn of 
the construction of a plough, or his di- 
rection for the management of bees. 

That reader can be neither “ courte- 
ous nor gentle” who does not relish the 
work of Isaac Walton the more, for in- 
troducing the praises of Hawking and 
Hunting, the Milkmaid’s song, and her 
Mother’s answer, into his incomparable 
work. My subjects will be miscella- 
neous, in order to render the Letters more 
pleasing. 

_ [hope you will not like me the less 
because I have sometimes quitted the 
turnpike-road line of travelling through 
my subject, but occasionally 

have stray’d, 

Wild as the mountain bee, and cull’d a sweet 
From every flower that beautify’d my way. 

With respect to my statement of 
matters of fact, I shall confine myself 
to such as have occurred to my own ob- 
servation, or are confirmed by respect- 
able authority. Whatever new facts 
are brought forward are to be consider- 
ed.as so many additions to tHe science 
of ichthyology—which you will find, the 
more you take pains to investigate, to 
be a very curious and interesting branch 
of natural history. 

The ardour with which the love rr 
angling can inspire its votary, is, I 
think, as great io thet produced by any 
other recreation whatever. A fox- 
hunter or a shot cannot be more en- 

than a young angler. The 
school-hoy gladly expends all the money 
can save upon a fishing-rod and 
tackle, and the hope of sport enables 
him/to bear, without repining, the pri- 
vation of tarts and fruits. When I was 
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a school-boy, on the arrival of the long 
wished-for Salida, the enjoyment of it 
consisted in going a-fishing with some 
companions who glowed with the same 
ardour. What pleasure we felt in pre- 
paring our tackle! What eagerness in 
searching for baits! What haste in 
running, regardless of the scorching 
sun, or the drizzling rain, to some bank 
near the favourite hole! What compe- 
tition of dexterity and alertness in pre- 
paring the tackle! What desire to be 
the foremost to dipa line into the water, 
and catch the first fish! We were so 
absorbed by all the circumstances that 
attended the sport, that we brought 
baits for the fish in plenty but no sus- 
tenance for ourselves. 

— Far from home 

We fed on scarlet hips, and stony haws, 

Or blushing crabs or berries, that emboss 

The bramble, black as jet, or sloes austere. 

Hard fare! but such as boyish appetite 

Disdains not—nor the palate undepraved 

By culinary arts unsavory deems.* 

If we failed of success, disappoint- 
ment might damp, but could not ex- 
tinguish our desire, for at the next op- 
portunity we pursued the same amuse- 
ment with the same keen relish, and 
the same unabated activity; and the 
same ardour inspires the more mature 
angler. He endures heat and cold, wet 
and wind, in the pursuit of his favourite 
sport, even to the danger of his health ; 
a run, a rise, or a bite rouses his spirits, 
and makes him forget the hours he has 
waited for it: And if he catches a few 
fish, although their real value beat no 
proportion to his loss of time, and his 
expense, yet they make him ample 
amends for all his toil, and with a plea- 
sure only known to anglers, he triumphs 
in the possession of his prizes. 





-.As a philosopher, you may ask me 


what is the motive or incentive to this 
species of recreation? I shall tell you 
pisinty, without any flourish or attempt 
at an elaborate disquisition—that in my 
humble opinion, the motive is com- 
pounded of the pleasure of pursuit 
which keeps hope and expectation 
alive, and the pleasure of acquisition 
which rewards them. 

There is sometimes a state of uncer- 
tainty in angling which is found to be 
a source of great pleasure. Suppose you 
hook a good fish—he feels heavy and 
he plunges into the deep water. He 
strikes towards the bank, your line 
slackens, and you fear he is gone. Then 
you feel him drawing the line tight 


. * Cowper's Sofa. 
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sqpi-ohe struggles, but with diminish- 

ay, oy he makes a few desperate 
efforts, he displays himself, expanding 
his gills, and you at length draw him 
breathless and exhausted upon _ his 
broadside. At length you land him, 
and survey with admiring eyes your 
scaly victim stretched lifeless on the 


The next step in your pleasure is to 
exhibit him, when you reach home, to 
your friends; and your triumph reaches 
its clumax when your fish is brought to 
table well dressed and accompanied 
with good sauces, and all the com 
unite in exclaiming, “ Fine size! high 
po — wert He -_ 
caught such a sh must be a 
conad Walton.” As 

The great degree of patience requisite 
in angling is sometimes thrown out as 
a reproach, as much as to say, that the 
patient angler is a kind of a Jerry Sneak, 
a tame and spiritless animal. But does 
not patience, in the estimation of phi- 
losophers as well as Christians, rank 
high among the virtues? And is not its 
exercise necessary in almost every pur- 
suit in life? In winter must we not 
wait for the zephyrs of spring ; in spring 
for the flowers of summer; and in sum- 
mer for the fruits of autumn; for the 

ill none of them come at our au. 

ow long is the lover content to wait 
for his mistress, the miser to gain some 
additional bags of money, and the cour- 
tier to dance attendance for a blue rib- 
bon, or a gold stick? 

But the imputation of patience in a 
degrading sense to an angler, comes, let 
mé be free to say, with a very ill grace 
from other sportsmen. What patience 
must those exercise who are fond of 
coursing, before they can find a hare! 
In shooting, how many fields must the 
best shot sometimes beat, before his dogs 
find a covey, or he gets a single point! 
And in hunting, how many covers must 
be sometimes drawn, before a fox can 
be found! And y are the blank 
days every modern Nimrod must reckon 
even in a favourable season. Let these 


ae 

x ri tience to 

ther, for, believe Rg 4 fisherman 
oes not want a larger dose of it than 


sves. . 
ris Letter with the prai 





, and a 


given our darling pursuit by Sir 
Viton, one ‘the most seanenpliined 
brother of the angle. ‘He said,. that 
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“ after his study, angling was a rest | 
oO 


his spirits, 7 
a diverter of sadness, a calmer of un- ~ 
quiet thoughts, a moderator of passion, © 
a procurer of contentedness; and it © 


to his mind, a cheerer 


begets habits of peace and patience in 
those that profess and practise it.” 


LETTER II. 
On Fish in general. 


I TRUST you are not grown so com- 
plete a rustic, and so ignorant of what 


is passing in the world, as not to know 
that every person of the least respectabi- 


To be a botanist is, to be 
sure, rather out of date, although a few 
years ago no lady or “eae wer could 
appear in company without being able 
to talk of the genera and species of the 
vegetable tribes, and like King Solomon, 
they discoursed on plants from “ the hys- 
sop on the wall to the cedar of the 
forest.” Now we are all grown che- 
mists, mineralogists, entomologists, geo- 
logists, or horticulturists, and exert all 
possible interest to be elected members 
of some renowned societies. It is my 
ambition to make you scientific in my 
own way, and therefore I shall en- 
deavour to qualify you to assume the 
style, title, and dignity of an Ichthyolo- 
gist. Start not at the strange-looking 
word, as such compound Greek terms 
are at present much in vogue. The 
Kaleidoscope, it is true, happily for our 
eye-sight, is gone out of fashion ; the Te- 


legraph is changing for the Semaphore ; 
but you must not be so old-fashioned as 


to talk of an Re for the superior 
name is the Diastrodoxon ; if you want a 
footman, you are directed to the Therapo- 
legia in Soho Square, where no doubt you 
will meéet with a capital one, unless he 
has been we: emplo be the Greeks - 
a gambling-house, an » you may be 

a very different dialect to 
will assist us in the explana- 
tion of the above-mentioned titles. 

But to be serious, and come to the 
point. The branch of natural history 
which I am desirous to make you ac- 

uainted with, is called Tohehyology ; 
is com word is derived from 
{tat sh, and Aeyes, an account, or 


Fish form the fourth class of animals 
in the system of Linnzus. There are 
about 400 species of which we have 
some knowledge ; but those that are 
unknown, and live in the great deep 
unmolested by man, and unassailable by 


lity aspires to the character of being 
sclontific 
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his methods of destruction, are sup- 
posed to be much more numerous. 


The Orders of Fish. 


Linnzus divides fish into six orders. 
The principal marks of distinction are 
derived from the peculiar formation at- 
tending the gills and fins. The first 
four orders include all those fish that 
have osseous, or bony gills, and this 
fact must be sudipteed as applicable to 
the other characters, which Linnzus 
employs to distinguish these orders. 

Rotem 1. Apodes, or fish which have 
no ventral or belly fins. This order in- 
cludes all the eel tribes, whether they 
inhabit seas, lakes, or rivers. 2. Jugu- 
lares, or fish with the ventral placed 
before the pectoral fins, as in the had- 
dock, whiting, ling, &c. 3. Thoracici, 
or fish with the ventral situated under 
the pectoral fins, as in the holibut, 
plaice, &c. 4. Abdominales, or fish with 
the ventral situated behind the pectoral 
fins, as the pike, mullet, herring, &c. 
5. Branchiostegi, or fish whose gills are 
destitute of osseous matter, as the sun- 
fish, pike-fish, frog-fish, &c. 6. Chondro- 
pterygit, or fish with cartilaginous gills, 
as the sturgeon, dog-fish, &c. 

From this full, and I think clear, dis- 
play of scientific arrangement, I proceed 
to general observations; and I acknow- 
ledge my obligatiung to Dr, Skrimshire 
for many of them. They are taken from 
his “‘ Series of Essays introductory to 
the Study of N. atural History,” a work 
deserving your attentive perusal, as it is 
written with philosophical precision, 
and accurate knowledge of the subject. 

The curious shapes, forms, and struc- 
tures of fish are admirably adapted to 


' their situations ; for to inhabit an ele- 


ment so much heavier than air, the 
want not the expansive wings of birds 
to buoy them up, but being themselves 
nearly of the same specific gravity as the 
water which they inhabit, their fins are 
all that is requisite to enable them to 
move with ease, and steer their course 
at pleasure. The exact use’ of their 
ont and how accurately their position 
number are adjusted, will separ 
y the following quotation from Paley’s 


“* In most fish, besides the great fin, the 
‘tail, we find two pair of fins upon the sides, 


a 
Cc 

ch ie clove behind the 

prone to the bottom : if 
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the right pectoral fin only be cut off, the fish 
leans to that side ; if the ventral fin on the 
same side be cut away, then it loses its equi- 
librium entirely: if the dorsal and ventral fins 
be cut off, the fish reels to the right and 


left. 
‘¢ When the fish dies, that is when the 


fins cease to play, the belly turns upward. 
The use of the same parts for motion is seen 
in the following observation upon them 
when put in action. The-pectoral and more 
particularly the ventral fins serve to raise 
and depress the fish. When the fish desires 
to have a retrograde motion, a stroke for- 
ward with the pectoral fin effectually pro- 
duces it; if the fish desires to turn either 
way, a single blow with the tail the opposite 
way sends it round at once: if the tail 
strikes both ways, the motion produced by 
the double lash is progressive, and enables 
the fish to dart forwards with astonishing 
velocity. When the tail is cut off, the fish 
loses all motion, and gives itself up to where 
the water impels it.” 


Fish in general are supposed not to 
possess the senses in the same degree of 
perfection as most other animals. Their 
sense of feeling appears not to be acute. 
Whether they can smell at all is doubt- 
ful ; and that they do not possess the 
sense of taste, or have it in an imperfect 
degree is probable, because the palate of 
most fish is hard and bony, and conse- 
quently they are incapable of relishing 

ifferent substances, and they swallow 
their food without mastication. Whe- 
ther fish possess the sense of hearing is 
a disputed point. I am rather inclined 
to think they do not. Monroe, Hunter, 
and Cuvier, have claimed the merit of 
discovering the organs of hearing in 
some fishes, but phe vatidin seems. to 
oppose their theories with respect to 
fishes in general. Mr. Gowan, who 
kept some gold fishes in a vase, informs 
us, that whatever noise he made he 


‘could not disturb them. He hallooed 


as loud as he could, putting a piece of 
paper between his mouth and the water 
to prevent the vibrations from affecting 
the surface, and the fishes still seem 
insensible ; but when the was re- 
moved, and the sound had its full play 
upon the water, the fishes seemed in- 
stantly to feel the change, and shrinked 
to the bottom. From this we may 
learn, that fishes are as deaf as they are 
mute, and that when they seem to hear 
the call of a whistle or bell at the edge 
of a pond, it is rather the vibration that 
affects the water, by which they are ex- 
cited, than any sounds that they hear *. 











* Elegant Extracts of Natural History, by 
R. Heron. Vol. ii. p. 107. 
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The sight is the most perfect of their 
senses, and this seems to supply their 
want of others. They leap out of the 
water to catch the smallest flies in asum- 
mer evening, when it is so dark that we 
cannot discern them. The angler need 
not employ half his ingenuity either 
with respect to tackle, or baits, or of 
caution in fishing, if he had‘not their 
very quick eyes to contend with. Yet 
it is probable fish can see objects only 
at a short distance, as the crystalline 
humour of their eyes is quite round, like 
that of persons who are near-sighted. 
You must have observed this humour; 
it is like a pea; it is hard when boiled, 
but in the natural state, it is transparent 
and soft as a jelly. 

Thus fish png to fall short of ter- 
restrial animals in their faculties, sensa- 
tions, and consequently in their enjoy- 
ments. They form a sort of middie 
link in the chain of beings between 
quadrupeds and vegetables. ‘Their senses 
are incapable of making any accurate 
distinctions, and they are impelled for- 
ward by a blind instinct in pursuit of 
whatever they can make their prey. 
From the smallest to the greatest—from 
the minnow to the whale, their exist- 
ence is one continued scene of hostility 
and invasion ; and they seem to suggest 
to man, by their own actions of con- 
tinually preying upon each other, the 
desire to prey upon them. 

Many fish live only on. the vegetable 
productions of the water, but in general 
they devour their own species, other 
animals, or insects, or the spawn of 
other fishes. Crabs and other shell-fish 
are often found in the maw of a cod, and 
rats and even ducks have been found 
in the stomach of a pike. The long ap- 


t abstinence some fish have 
known to u ,»,or rather the 
small quantity or the iar nature of 
the food they have had to support them, 
have induced some s to believe, 


that enly can reed apenenmens from 
water only; no o is found i 
the stomach, of a sslmon, and no beit 
Sor antaderns or a char. But 

Bd all derive : ide support 
from myriads of minute insects, 
Gilek wa inet to abound ix Gah and 
salt water, and which taken in con- 
Seen eset Seprtied alinioss 20,0000, fa 


taken, would Epes & sling 
You may remember the and sil- 


. R.’s con- 
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fined in a globular vessel of glass. She 
assured us that they had been carefully 
supplied with fresh water every day for 
two months, but no food whatever had 
been given to them. Yet they were not 
only alive, but very actively sporting 
about, and seemed to enjoy their exist- 
ence as much as if they were at — 
liberty. They, no doubt, derive sufficient 
nutriment from the microscopic insects, 
with which all water abounds, and every 
fresh supply of water affords them an 
additional feast. 

Although the duration of the life of 
fish is not accurately ascertained, yet 
some are known to reach a great age. 
Gesner asserts, that a pike was taken at 
Hailbrun in Swabia, in 1497, with a 
brass ‘ring affixed te it, proving it to be 
267 years old ; and a ae as been 
known to live above a hundred years. 

If the scale of a fish be examined 
through a microscope, it will be found 
to consist of a number of circles, one 
circle within another, in some measure 
resembling those that appear upon the 
transverse section of a tree. You must 
reckon one circle for every year of a 
fish’s life. By this tail Buffon 
computed a carp, the scales of which he 
examined, to be a hundred years old. 

You must not let the astonishing fe- 
cundity of fishes escape your observation. 
M. Petit, of Paris, found that the roe 
of a carp eighteen inches long, weigh- 
ed 8 oz. 2 drams, which make 4752 
grains, and that it required 72 eggs of 
this roe to make up the weight of one 
grain, which gives a produce 342,144 
eggs contained in this one. fish. The 
tench is more prolific than the carp, 
and many other fish are remarkable for 
their fecundity. 


Statement of the comparative Fecundity 


of Fish: 
Fish, Spawns. 
a - = = 28,323 
e - ~ ~ 40,304 
Roach -, - += 81,586 
Tench - > =, 383,252 


Your astonishment will be increased 
when-you extend your observation to 
sea-fish. Take the following climax of 
increase as calculated by Lewenhoeck, 
a very accurate naturalist. ‘The macka- 
rel produces above 500,000, the flounder 
more than one million, and the cod 

The design of the great Creator in 


such an increase is ce: to 
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as well as the finny, tribes; and yet to 
allow enough of each species to remain 
for its preservation, and for the annual 
renewal of the same beneficent purposes. 
That mankind have their full share of 
the abundance produced by this vast 
propagation, the following facts may 
rove :—A vessel catches upon the great 
k of Newfoundland from 30 to 
40,000 cod-fish in one voyage. Some- 
times 80 barrels of herrings, each con- 
taining from 5 to 800 fish, are taken by 
the boats of a single vessel near the 
Western Islands of Scotland. 

But this number will appear small, if 
compared with the following account of 

iichards caught upon the coasts of 
Cornwall. r. Pennant says, Dr. Bor- 
lase assured him: that on the 5th of Oc- 
tober, 1767, there were at one time in- 
closed in St. Ives’s Bay 7,000 hogsheads 
of pilchards, each hogshead containing 
35,000 fish, in all 245 millions !! 

Who does not see evident marks of 
the wisdom and goodness of divine Pro- 
vidence in bringing these abundant 
tribes of fish that are nutritious and 
wholesome food for mankind close to 
the shores, and keeping the more noxi- 
ous, such as ‘sharks, a¢ a distance in the 
great deep? 

-When you observe such migrating 
fish as herrings, mackarel, &c. resort to 
certain coasts at stated seasons of the 
year, and afford the fishermen the op- 
portunities of catching them in great 
quantities, and with no t difficulty, 
you may ask what is their inducement 
to quit their native haunts? They cer- 

y change their places for the sake 
of food, and this is the great impulse to 
migration. There is an insect called the 
sea-caterpillar, common in many seas, 
and particularly on the coasts of Nor- 

y in the months of June, July, 
and Augu 
face of the sea like a scum; this is the 
season when the herrings arrive in pro- 

ous shoals, and this is their food. 

The fishermen complain much of these 
insects, as they disturb their occupation, 
but they do not consider that such a 
wise provision of nature is necessary for 
‘The mackarel have a simi- 

’ t to migrate, for they re- 
pair to the coasts to feed upon a sea- 

called the narrow-leaved purple 

sea-wrack ; it abounds upon 
coasts of | , and many other 

, and is in its full growth in the 
hing of thesummer. , 
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Fish may remind you of the same 
migratory law of nature, which induces 
wild geese, woodcocks, and other tribes 
of birds that quit the colder for the 
warmer gon at stated periods, and 
seem as if conducted by an invisible 
guide to places best adapted to their sub- 
sistence. 

If the taste ] have given you of this 
subject should not allay your thirst for 
it, and you wish to drink deeper of this 
spring of natural knowledge, I shall re- 
fer you to Rees’s Cyclopedia, vol. xiv., 
where you will find. the detailed obser- 
vations of Cuvier and other distinguish- 
ed writers upon the construction of the 
organs of fish, their anatomy, vital tem- 
perature, respiration, integuments, mus- 
cles, &c. And as I know you are con- 
versant with the French language, I 
venture to recommend that part of the 
Dictionnaire Methodique which treats 
upon the subject of Ichthyology. It 
forms a copious volume, which does 
great credit to the diligence, and accu- 
rate researches of the Abbé Bonnaterre. 
He has considered fish with regard to 
their anatomy, and they are described 
under the heads of their respective ge- 
nera and species, and the subjects are 
illustrated by a series of excellent 
plates*. 

I shall conclude my letter with this 
remark, that whether we obtain the 
knowledge of fish, or any other animals 
through the medium of books or our 
own observation, we shall find abundant 
reasons to admire the general economy 
of the creation. We cannot fail to ob- 
serve design and order impressed in the 
most €onspicuous characters upon every 
individual of every class of beings, whe- 
ther small or great, from the gnat to the 
elephant, from the minnow to the 
whale. Do you not observe the fitness 


st... Itis-said-to coverthe sur- -of means to ends, the construction of 


every part of their frames, the relation 
of animated bodies to inanimate nature, 
their abodes, and their provisions, all 
perfectly adapted to their increase, nutri- 
ment, and preservation? And have we 
not abundant reasons to admire the 
wonderful display of the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of the Almighty? and 
ought we not to regard his works, not 
merely as subjects of curious specula- 
tion and entertaining enquiry, but as in- 
centives to that adoration, gratitude, 
and praise, which do honour to the 
character of rational beings, and the 
researches of true philosophers ? 





* See likewise-La Cepede, Pennant, &c. 
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ON THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF FICTITIOUS HISTORY. 
BY MISS OWENSON. 


Cosi a egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi, 

Di soave licor gli orli del vaso, 

Succhi amari, ingannato, in tanto ei bene, 
E da Pinganno suo, vita riceve.—Tasso. 


[During Lady Morgan’s residence in Italy, the following Essay, with Miss Owerson’s 
name affixed to it, was sent to us by a friend; we did not however venture to publish 
it without communicating the circumstance to that lady, who has acknowledged the 
sketch on literary fiction to be a copy of a little composition written by her at an early 

riod of her life, at the request of that celebrated philosopher the late Richard Kirwan, 
ban Mr. Kirwan was so much pleased With this first attempt at serious writing of the 
young and fanciful novelist, who was then almost * unknown to fame,” except by her 
** Novice of St. Dominick,” that he afterwards proposed the subject of Fictitious Narra- 
tion as a theme for a premium offered, we believe, by the College of Dublin, for literary 


compositions. ] 


TO trace back to its source the stream 
of fictitious story, to ascertain the region 
through which it first flowed, and to 
pursue its a from nation to na- 
tion, and from age to age, has already 
given play to the ingenuity of some, 
awakened the reetine. of others, and 
afforded to literary speculation a subject 
no less important in a moral, t 
curious in an historic, point of view. 

While the legitimate, but meagre 
chronicle, presents to the eye of posteri- 
ty a dry and crude outline “‘ of times gone 
with years beyond the flood,” etic 
tious story fills up the sketch with lights 
and shades, with tints and touches, 
copied with fidelity from the originals 
of the remote day; and with a magic 
peculiar to its genius, places us at once 
im the oratory of the saint, or the cabi- 
net of the king—now leads us to the 

room of the fair liege lady, and 
now to the tilt and tournament of the 
ee thus at once replying to 
enquiry of the historian, and assist- 
py we researches of the antiquary. 
* origin of fictitious story, con- 
sidered in tts most imposing aspect as 
vested in epic dignity, has been assigned 
to Homer. Considered in a less elevated 
view, it has been traced to the Saracens, 
who spread = arms and oo over 
Spain ; or to the Crusaders, whose ex- 
traordinary adventures gave to Europe 
the materials of those brilliant fictions 
with which it was at that period over- 
whelmed. But a less arduous exerti 
mate study of human nature, would 
ge che fr equally favourable to 


of the 
sive stages of 









~ Man; imal, his’ pre 
Man, in a 
of the savage to the closet of the sage; is 


still governed by the instinct of seeking, 
in every thing within the sphere of his 

reception, a part of himself. He seeks 

is faculty of suffering, his capability of 
enjoyment; he seeks perpetually for 
something that corresponds to the tone 
of his peculiar inherent feeling ; and the 
sympathetic impulse which leads him, 
even in fiction, to expect the reflection 
of himself, exists equally beneath the 
Line and at the Pole. In the most bar- 
barous, as in the most polished, epochs 
of society, the same passions that in- 
spire the war-song of the Esquimatix 
chief, awaked the immortal strains of 
Homer; the same tender feeling which 
warms the love-tale of the ‘Laphind 
bard, glows in the impassioned strains 
of the Grecian Sappho. It was beneath 
the tyranny of the Eastern Sultans that 
Lockman and sop composed their in- 
imitable fables. It was among the wan- 
dering Arabs of the Desert that the 
most poetic fictions sprang into being— 
for man, who no where invents, every 
where combines and imitates ; and sla- 
very and freedom, and superstition and 
philosophy, though they may vary by 
influence, cannot annihilate those 
passions incident’ to the nature of man, 
and which, every where essentially the 
same, produce; th in an utiequal 
degree, and under various modifications, 
every where the same general effects. 
iterary fiction may be deemed the fan- 
ciful combination of moral or of physi- 
cal possibilities—the amusive theory of 


~ 
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ence of kind with difference of degree, 
and wholly to mistake the genus for the 
species. ey ' 
The history of fictitious narration 
begins with the history 
and those beautiful parabolical stories 
which are to be found in the apocry- 
phal pages of the Old Testament, evince 
that even the Jewish mind, illumined 
as it then was ‘‘ with light from Hea- 
ven,” disdained not the moral precept 
which stole beneath the familiar detail 
of human action and of human feeling. 
But if beyond the chronology of the 
Mosaic dates, the imagination be per- 
mitted to plunge into the remote eras 
of the Braminical records, it finds that 
the visible appearances of the deities of 
the Indian mythology, present a series 
of animated fictions which, sometimes 
tical, as the religious fables of the 
. and sometimes profound, as the 
sacred traditions of the Egyptians, still 
smell of mortality,” and betray in 
their aemagament the passions and the 
feelings, the changes and vicissitudes 
which mortal life invariably presents. 
Among the savages of America, their 
system of good and evil spirits, enriched 
with no feeble decorations of fancy, has, 
according to their own assertions, ex- 
isted time immemorial; and it was 
from the national tales and religious fic- 
tions of Peru, that Garcilasso di Vega 
composed those admirable commentaries 
which are deemed the pillars of Peruvi- 
an history. Thus in the remotest ages, 
and in the most opposite extremities of 
the earth, the source of fictitious narra- 
tion has existed; a source which can 
only be: exhausted when the heart 
ceases to feel, the memory to record, 
and the imagination to combine, te 
modify, and to adorn. 
, When, however, the mightiest em- 
casas a earth were shaken to their 
dation ; when. the luxury and cor- 
ruption which ever distinguishes a cer- 
tain stage of decline in society, accele- 
tated the general destruction ; and when 
a horde of victorious Barbarians rushed, 
like the whirlwind of their native 
over the most polished states of 
uro p90 a a See, the 
common destiny o e highest pro- 
ductions of =: Mecca mind, and eof. 


fered a and dark suspension. The 
Muse >, pee sak “inte oblivion 
age ruins.of her ancient temples, 

d the Genius of Rome no longer 


d her “light of song” over the 
cA ves of the Tiber : 
the pauses of the storm, however, 
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some faint beam will scatter its sunny 
lustre on the gathering clouds, and 
brighten the brief interval of suspended 
destruction ; and over the gloom of the 
darkest ages fictitious story is still found 
shedding a transient light. In the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, Parthonius 
Nicenus wrote his amusive fables. 
Achilles Tatius his ‘‘Leucippe and 
Clitophon ;” and Heliodorus, the vene- 
rable Bishop of Tricca, composed that 
interesting romance, for which he for- 
feited his mitre, and which is still read 
and still admired under the title of 
“‘ Theagenes and Chariclea.” 

From the 5th to the 12th century 
Europe exhibited a scene of barbarous 
ignorance and ceaseless warfare. The 
moral and political state of society were, 
during that period, alike unfavourable 
to the cultivation of the fancy and of 
the mind. And the rude genius of 
Charlemagne in France (who endeavour- 
ed to collect some historical ballads to 
illustrate the history of his day), and of 
Alfred in England (who was himself not 
more a king than a philosopher), were 
still unequal to dispel the darkness of 
the zras in which . they. flourished. 
Safety and leisure may be deemed the 
guardian and the nurse of literary ge- 
nius; and the fancy which is cradled in 
the shield and reared in the camp, can 
receive but few images, and those few 
too rude to give pleasure in detail, and 
too wild to submit to the curb of me- 
thod or arrangement. 

Previous to the 11th century, the 
saintly. d alone cheated the pious, or 
seduced the credulous, into the perusal 
even of a holy fiction, in which the 
struggles between a demon and a saint 
formed the ground-work of the piece, 
and Nature and common sense were no 
longer discernible amidst the confused 
tissue of unmeaning allegories ; but a 
new source of inspiration.at that period 
offered itself to the genius of fiction, b 
the birth of an order in Europe, whic 
became the honour of kings, the law of 
nations, and which the divine and the 
legislator, the warrior and the bard, alike 
acknowledged and alike obeyed. 

In the infancy of political ceconomy, 
when laws but crudely formed, are 
digested, and partially administered, be- 
nevolence is sometimes seen to rise 
even from the bosom of violence; and 


a boundless play is given to the valour 
of the brave and ings of the 
the un- 


generous, from. the venality | 
just, and the ou of the lawless. 
The spirit of chivalry sprang from the 
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weakness and the strength, the virtues 
and the crimes of man, in a certain stage 
of his progress. towards civilization, and 
feonet an intermediate class in society 
between the oppressor and the oppressed ; 
while the bold adventures it gave rise to, 
of ‘* hair-bLreadth ‘scapes and moving acci- 
dents by flood and field,” afforded exhaust- 
less materials for those military fables— 
for those tales of love and war, of gal- 
lantry and religion, whose birth formed 
so striking an epocha in the history of 
fictitious narration. 

It was not amidst the refinement of 
polished Greece, or the prowess of con- 
quering Rome, that this romantic order 
received the principle of its establish- 
ment—it was amidst the colder regions 
of the North ; and long before the spirit 
of chivalry had pochdes itself into a cast, 
the primitive idea of its institution may 
be traced in the historic songs and heroic 
ballads of the Celtic Scalds and Gothic 
bards ; and long ere Arthur of England 

-assumed the golden spur of knighthood, 


had the harp of Erin symphonized that 
warlike strain which sung forth the feats 
of her gallant knights of the valley! The 


marvellous soon reached the acme of its 
influence—the monkish chronicle was 
wholly superseded by tales of faéry—the 
feats of saints and deben gave way to 
the more: interesting adventures which 
knight-errantry every where furnished, 
and the influence of fictitious story 
spread like enchantment over Europe. 
In Spain, it assumed the Moorish c 
racter, and all the hyperbole of oriental 
diction was to be traced in the romances 
of Bernardo del. Carpio, and that of 
**'The Roncesvalles.”. In France, the 
feats of Charl e and his twelve 
Paladins ; and in Normandy the deeds 
of Rollo, or “ Roldan el Encantador,” 
sled a in heroic — min- 
w e powers of necroman 
and spells of ic. In England ane 
San’ sbndeaty saied toy sha even 
was a su ‘by the adven- 
tures of “ Ki 1 iieendthe Knights,” 
by “ Guy of Warwick,” and ‘‘ Bevis of 
Southampton ;” while Ireland, free and 
uninvaded, was deemed the palladium 
of classic learning in Europe, and’ trea- 
sured-in the songs of her :Senachies 
a beautiful Milesian tales 
which had once given the tone to the 
ar fictions of Ionia. But it was 
rom the metrical romances of the Trou- 
compositions.of the 12th and 13th cen- 
lished pieces: this celebrated society, 
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which boasted kings and emperors as 


its members, had become the repository | 


of modern literature in vag 8 and had 
materially assisted in the cult 


of the Franks,) which had succ 


songs of chivalry and other popular 
works were composed in that language, 
they were thence called “‘ Romaunts.” 
Of these compositions, in English, the 
oldest extant is “ Sir Launcelott. de 
Lake ;” in French, “ L’Histoire de 
quatre fils D’Aymon;” and in Spa- 
nish, the romance of ‘* Amadis de 
Gaul ;”—to those succeeded ‘ Pal- 
merin D’Oliva,” and the ‘“* Roman de 
la Rose,”’ by William de Lorris, with a 
multitude of others, which it would ex- 
ceed the limits, as well as the intention, 
of this sketch to enumerate. 

In the 14th century the character of 
romance had assumed something of the 
dignity of epic prose; and the effects 
which it produced on society strength- 
ened in extended the cause from 
whence it derived its most splendid ma- 
terials. From the universal infatuation 
it produced, neither sex nor age, nor 


piety nor wisdom, nor rank nor profes- _ 


sion, was exempted ; then prelates wrote 
romances, and princes read them; and 
even the infant poetry of the day, cradled 
as it was in the bosom of unpolished 
nius, eagerly imbibed nutrition from 

this exhaustless source. And we find that 
it was from the Provencal romances 
that Dante and Petrarch borrowed many 
of their brightest images : as in an after- 
day it was from the Feats of Charlemagne 
that Ariosto stole many of the most 
striking incidents of his ‘ Orlando ;” 
and from the lege 
Monmouth that Tasso received the ru- 
diments of his ‘* Jerusalem.’? Even 
in a later and a more polished period 
we perceive that the rical . page 
of“ ser” is illuminated with Go- 
thic imagery ;—that Shakspeare some- 
times reposed the le wing of his 
high-wrought fancy upon the - fairy- 
ground of Gothic story ;—and that the 
classic genius of Milton disdained not 
to resort to the wild and frequently 
magnificent fictions of the middle ages, 
ortosingof— |. . 

“ Fairy damsels met in forest wide, 

“ By knights of Logris, or of Lyonese, 

“ Launcelott, or Pelias, or Pallinore.” 

But while fictitious ‘story in prose, 

continued during a succession of ages, 
to bear the title of “ Romance,” some 


ivation of | 


the romance-tongue (a mixture ofmonk- ~ 
ish Latinity, and the licentious language ~ 
edin © 
France to the pure Latin; and as the | 


nds of old Geofrey of 
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delineations of a more local and domes- 
tic nature, less tinctured by the marvel- 
lous, less distinguished by the heroic, 
and from the novelty of its style called 
«« Novelle,”’ or ‘* Novel,” rs nei in 
Italy. It was after the dreadful plague 
of 1347, which desolated all Europe, 
but particularly Italy and the south of 
France, that the novels of Boccacio and 
Cinthia Geraldi were composed and rfe- 
sorted to, as a cheering resource against 
the moral and physical evils which had 
arisen in society from the ravages of a 
mortal disease: it was then a period 
fatal to all purity of manners, when 
despair gave birth to licentiousness, and 
impending death urged to the imme- 
diate enjoyment ofa precarious life. The 
Decamerone of Boccacio was followed 
by the Tales of Bandello, and at a more 
distant period by the “ Novelets” of 
Cervantes ; and™the tale, moral or po- 
pular, domestic or national, has still 
continued a fertile source of instruction 
and amusement *. : 
The improvement which took place 
in the Italian languagé in the 14th 
century, owing to the successive and 
ilhistrious labours of Dante, Petrarea, 
and Boccacio, to reduce into form, and 
to regulate and polish their native 
tongue, gave a decided superiority to 
the modern literature of Italy over that 
of the other states of Europe; and the 
transitory fame acquired by the two lat- 
ter writers in their own day for their 
voluminous Latin productions, was 
soon obscured by the faster of that bril- 
liant reputation acquired by their fanci- 
ful compositions in that harmonious 
language to whose are they had 
so eminently contributed ; ‘‘ and they 
ate indebted ” (says the elegant historian 
of the Medici family) “‘for their present 
sbrity to works which they almost 
to own, and were asharned to 
communicate to each other.”? Of this 
judice, which belonged to the day in 
hieh it was cherished, when the re- 
vival of the ancient languages and of 
classical literature was pursued with 
avidity, tratca gives a striking proof 





_ © We believe that Miss Owenson had just 


at this pe herself the foundress 
‘Tale, by the publication of 


her “ Wild Irish Girl.” That she was sois 


vey ¥ yin some 
ovel-writers of the present day, says— 
wergan est etre la Creatrice 
snre omans: le Roman na- 
faut pas confondre avec le 
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in the surprise he testifies at the success 
of his Italian writings :— 

** S'io avessi pensato che si cari 

Fossin le voci di sospir miei in rima, 

Fatte l’avrei, dal sospirar mio prima 

In numero piu spesse, in stil piu rare.” 


Son, 253. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of cir- 
culation which must have attended all 
literary compositions, at a period when 
the art of printing was yet unknown, 
the novels of Boecacio were generally 
diffused through Italy, and read with an 
applause that almost bordered on adora- 
tion for the genius of their author: like 
the inspirations of Dante, and the love- 
bréeathings of Petrarca, they were read 
in public assemblies, and listened.to with 
unqualified delight by the most learned 
and enlightened characters in Italy. 

But the rapid improvement which 
took place in the Italian language in the 
14th century was succeeded by an equal- 
ly rapid a it was to the taste and 
munificence of the house of Medici that 
it, owed its restoration in the 15th and 
16th centuries, a period rendered me- 
morable in European literature by the 
arrival of those learned Grecks in Italy, 
who gave a new anda finer tone to the 
literary taste of the day. Even the fe- 
male mind, restrained and. limited. as 
it had hitherto been, in its pursuits and 
acquirements, expanded to the reception 
of that literary enthusiasm arid love of 
classic learning which distinguished the 

e; and in that delicious country in 
which the languages of ancient Greece 
and ancient Rome were revived, woman 
first began to add to the charin of 
beauty, the spell of mind: and lovely as 
were the persons of the fait Florentine 
Alessandra Scala, and her Milanesé 
rival Cassandra Fidelis, they still drew 
from contemporary admi- 
ration by the elegance of their literary 

roductions, than by that extraordinary 

0 which the poets of the day in- 
voked as their inspiration, and which 
even the firm mind of philosophy was 
unable to resist*. The examples of these 
illustrious and fair Italians soon excited 
the emulation of the distinguished wo- 
men of France, Spain, England, and 
Germany: but it was in France parti- 
cularly that the Muses found altars 





* It was to Alessandra Scala that the 
learned and philosophic Florentine Politiano 
addresses his amatory verses: unhappy, 
however, in his love, he gave himself up to 
the delights of a friendship scarcely less ten- 
der for the celebrated Cassandra, with whom 
he corresponded. 
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raised to their divinity by the fairest 
dames, and that the Genius of fictitious 


narration again raised her drooping head, 
and replied to the caresses lavished on 
her by the bewitching Queen of Na- 


varre. Successful in her pastoral dra- 
mas, esteemed for her poetic talents, it 
was still by her Heptameron, or ‘ Les 
cents Nouvelles,” that she acquired her 
singular reputation. It is. curious to 
observe, that these novels were written 
while travelling in her litter ; and under 
all the impediments of a tedious jour- 
ney, they were more esteemed by con- 
temporary critics than the Tales of Boc- 
caccio. Pasquier asserts her work to 
be ‘‘ un livre fait & Pimitation du De- 
cameron de Boccace, et non moins plaisant, 
mais beaucoup plus sage---composition ho- 
norée par la plus grande partie des Leaux 
esprits de notre tems.”’ 

The influence of the ancient romance 
had now reached its meridian, which it 
was soon destined to pass---to rise no 
more! It was not the inimitable satire 
of Cervantes that broke the long power- 
ful spell exercised over the mind and the 
imagination by the romantic fictions of 
darker ages; for it is rational to believe 
that no individual effort of the human 
mind could effect so powerful and so 
universal a revolution in human opi- 
ye it was rather the na oe — ees 

ent progress of society in know 
and dvilisation, which ive effected 
this striking change in the popular and 
literary taste of Europe; and the bold- 
ness with which Cervantes ventured to 
ridicule its obvious folly, is a presumptive 
proof that that folly no longer existed in 
its pri and original force: while even 
the admirable satirist, tinctured by the 
lingering error, whose redemption he 
laboured to effect, evidently betrayed 
that above all his other and his abler 
works he gave the decided preference to 
his own romance of “‘ Sigismonde,” and 
thus unconsciously evinced that his 
warn sor img and early habits of 
feeling still remained true to a cause 
from which his cooler judgment had 
long deserted. Gay, brave, and gallant, 
he was himself the hero of a sad ro- 
mance; and the smile which so fre- 
quently beams upon the work of the 
author, is involuntarily dimmed by the 
tear which the heart gives to the fate of 
the man: for who ever yet enjoyed 
the exquisite humour of his knight and 
his <<. and sighed not to remember 
that the page on which their inimitable 
characters were traced was only illu- 
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mined bythe scanty light which the 
Lars of a prison-window admitted.”’ 

With feudal times and chivalrous 
days expired the true character of the 
old Gothic romance, which had so long 
preserved its influence and sway over 
the manners of society in Europe; and 


the latter end of the 16th and beginning 


of the 17th century, were periods equally 
unfavourable to the cultivation of litera- 
ture, or to the birth of any new class in 


the gen of fictitious history. 
4 


e discord and misery which pre- |” 
vailed in France during the minority of 7 
Louis the Fourteenth, a series of civil ~ 


wars, and the cold severity of the repub- 
lican manners under Cromwell in Eng- 
land, the social and political insignifi- 
cance to which the Tralien states were 


reduced, and the religious, disputations 


and polemic controversies which en- 
gaged the attention of the German lite- 
rati, stood alike hostile to the cultiva- 
tion of fictitious history; when, after a 
long interregnum, the Genius of literary 
fiction again made her irresistible claims 
to public notice and popular admiration. 
The agent of her revived influence was 
still destined to be a woman; and Ma- 
demoiselle de Scuderi, while she guid- 
ed the public taste, contributed to the 
enjoyments of private society in the 
most polished circle of France. The 
romances of this lady became the fa- 
vourites of a whole generation, and the 


ill-founded praises of many of her illus- , ~ 


trious contemporaries give her an in- 
terest with posterity, which her works 
alone would never have obtained for 
her. Ménage calls her the inventress of 
** Pamour apo. aa ” and infinitely 
extols her works above those of her 
friends Voiture and ‘Balzac ; while more 
than one illustrious character of that day 
of false taste spoke, wrote, and acted 
throughout their whole lives, like the 
heroes of her unnatural romances ;—of 
this, the most striking and distinguish- 
ed example is. given in the romantic 
character of the interesting Duc. de 
Guise, the lover of the beautiful Du 
Ponts, the favourite maid of honour to 
dene ¥ Austria, or the pero of his 
y and country. Spanis ant 
and Spanish sine bth were = this 
period introduced together into the first 
circles of French society, which assem- 
bled at the Hotel de > and the Hotel 
de Rambouillet, names now consecrated 
to immortal ridicule in the inimitable 
“« Precieuses” of Moliere. This influ- 
ence was naturally increased by the cha- 
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racter and manners of the then ee 
queen, who brought with her to Paris 
the same notions of gallantry and lite- 
rature as distinguished the Court of Ma- 
drid. Speaking of the leading societies 
of Pure, Madame de Motteville observes, 
that at that period—* On trouvoit une 
si grande délicatesse dans les comédies, 
nouvelles, et tous les autres seta 
en vers eten prose, qui venoient de Ma- 
drid, qu’ils avoient concu une haute 
idée de la galantrie que les Espagnols 
avoient appris des Mores.” ith the 
ton of the society of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet and its gallantry died away the 
solemn love and much of the celebrity 
of the romances of the Demoiselle de 
Scuderi, even during the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth; but her success had 
been too brilliant to leave her destitute 
of a crowd of imitators, and the Durfés, 
the Calprenedes, the Orrerys, and the 
Barclays, endeavoured to perpetuate a 
style of composition which hatl scarcely 
any other merit than its originality ; for 
these long-winded but short-lived ro- 
mances, almost as wild as their Gothic 
predecessors, were still more incongru- 
ous and infinitely less natural. And it 
seemed the unaccountable ambition of 
their authors to blend the heroic charac- 
ters of antiquity, with the barbarous 
customs of the middle ages, and the 
manners of the existing day. Thus in 
the romance of ‘‘ Cassandra,’’ Alexan- 
der is at once the hero of Macedon, a 
knight of the round table, and a petit 
maitre of the formal French court of the 
day in which its ponderous tomes were 
composed. 

To these voluminous but ephemeral 
productions succeeded another species 
of fictitious history of a very Sifferesnt 
character: ¢oarse, humorous, and na- 
tural, it formed-a-striking contrast to 
the false refinement and high-wrought 
sentiment of the “‘ Clelias,” the “« Polex- 
anders,” and ‘‘ Cleopatras” which had 

ed it, and from its imitation of the 
ocal and familiar sti’e of Boccacio, and 
Geraldo, it borrowed the title affixed to 
their. works, and was called “‘ Novel” 
by its authors. 

Cervantes boasted that he was the 
first who wrote Novels in the Spanish 
language; and Scarron may be deem- 
= the founder Ww eae -writing in 

rance. Segrais an Sage improved, 
while they adopted, the fren of bis com- 
position ; and Madame La Fayette added 
to it-all the delicate refinement in which 
her were so deficient. ‘The 
progress of polite literature in Europe 
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soon shed a new light on fictitious his- 
tory: it was no longer confined to inci- 
dent and adventure ; it became the me- 
dium of more abstract subjects, and 
Marivaux, Crebillon, Monhy, Prevot, 
and Riccoboni, mingled with their in- 
genious fictions, discussions of senti- 
ment, and observations upon men and 
manners, which presented to the reader 
a cheap experience of the world without 
paying the tax of a purchase too often 
so dearly made. But this state of ficti- 
tious history now detailed, is solely ap- 
plicable to France. In England the 
progress of novel-writing was less om 
as well as less interesting, and the few 
works of that nature which appeared 
were tinctured with the bad taste and 
corrupt morals that prevailed in the 
Court of Charles II. and which long 
left its noxious taint behind it. It is in 
unfolding the stronger operations of the 
mind—it is in scientific research or phi- 
losophic disquisition, that the English 
language best wre its energetic and 
copious powers. Rich in the expres- 
sions adapted to the lofty boldness of 
epic poetry, it affords a less appropriate 
medium for the developement of refined 
sentiment, for the minute analysis of 
tender emotion, for those varieties of 
manner, those shades of character, which 
are exhibited in the intimate intercourse 
of social life, and to which the delicate 
nuance of the French, the most artificial 
of European languages, is so exquisitel 
adapted. The genius of the Englis 
-language was stamped by the character of 
the nation, and peculiarly adapted to 
the bold, free epic energy of the old 
Gothic romance. Long therefore did 
English readers resist the influence of 
that sentimental sorcery to whose ex- 
pression their language was so inade- 
uate, and which rendered the pages of 
the French Novelists always so interest- 
ing, and, frequently, so dangerous. 
he national taste of the English, 
more alive to details of humour than of 
passion, more anxious to be amused 
than to be touched, produced a class of 
novel-writers prcor theirown. Pos- 
terity, from whose judgment there is no 
appeal, has placed the immortal Fielding 
at their head, and “‘ Tom Jones” be- 
longs as much to England as the lan- 
guage in which it is composed*. The 
dignity of novel-writing seemed now to. 
have reached its summit, and the his- 
torian, the poet, and the philosopher, 





* Fielding received £700 for “* Tom 
Jones,” an immense sum for that day. 
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alike enlisted beneath the brilliant ban- 
ners of fictitious history. In France, 
Voltaire and Rousseau—in [ngland, 
Smollett, Johnson, and Goldsmith, con- 
secrated the order of novelists by enroll- 
ing their names on its lists; and blush- 
ed not to devote their genius to that 
style of composition, which Bacon had 
immortalized by his commendations, 
and which Du Cange, St. Palaye, and 
others no less distinguished, have ac- 
knowledged, with gratitude and respect, 
as the sources of that historic informa- 
tion, with which they have enlightened 
and improved mankind. Such has been 
the origin, and such the progress of fic- 
titious history, from the earliest to the 
present day. The mirror of nature and 
of life, it creates no image of its own, 
but faithfully reflects the outlines of 
such as are presented to its surface; 
sometimes, indeed, colouring the sketch 
with tints of fancy’s hue, and perhaps 
too frequently bestowing a strength of 
relievo beyond that to be found in the 
original. ‘The influence which it has 
produced, or can effect on existing man- 
ners, must ever de upon the state of 
the society in which it is composed, or 
to which it is addressed. In ages when 
the light of knowl is partially dif- 
fused, when the principles of moral 
science are neither understood in 
their cause, nor applied in their effects, 
and when the pursuits of science and 
philosophy are too bounded to dispel 
the errors of the mind, or the illusions 
of the i 
Auence of fictitious story will be found 
most powerful and decisive. Theni 

rance knows no limit to improbability ; 
and, by a wild imagination, that which 
is not even known to be possidle, will 
frequently be admitted as érue. Thus 
in the middle ages, when the monks 
buried in their convents the little learn- 


ing possessed in Europe, the people and 

the nobility, if > gece at all read 

solely with a view to their amusement 

or to their religion, and found their pro- 
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acces legen saint, or 


ination : in such ages the in- , 
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at the shrine of a tutelar saint, and 
shading that brow with a cowl, which 
the laurels of conquest, and the diadem 
of power, had so recently encircled. 
But when the sources of information are 
alike open to all—when the cultivation 
of the mind extends the prospect of self- 
interest, and leads at once to fame and 
to emolument—when the love of in- 
quiry, natural to human intellect, is ex- 
cited by the exertions of contemporary 
genius—and when natural and moral 
philosophy form an indispensable branch 
of study in popular education, then the 
influence of fictitious narration must 
inevitably decline in proportion to the 
universal promulgation of science and 
knowledge ; and those who would once 
have been governed by its dictates, are 
then only amused by its inventions, or 
charmed by its sentiments : yet it is still 
too true to human nature ever wholly to 
forfeit its influence over the human 
heart ; and the higher order of genius 
will still borrow is attractive veil to 
shroud and soften those bold truths, 
which opposing the petty interests of the 
illiberal few, or the prejudiced opinions 
of the bigotted many, must be shaded 
ere they can be with safety offered to 
the mass of society: —with such a feeling 
did Swift write his ‘* Laputa,” and Fé- 
nélon compose his *‘ Télémaque.” 
With respect to the influence of ficti- 
tious history on modern manners, it 
may be asserted from inference, for it 
would be next to impossible to establish 
it by fact, that never was that influence 
less dangerous than at the present mo- 


.ment: the political state of Europe, the 


most awful and most extraordinary in 
the annals of time ; the general and pub- 
lic anxiety which it excites; the uni- 
versal diffusion of knowledge ; the high 
cultivation of moral taste, the clear ex- 
ition of moral duties, (both to be 
ound even in those works adapted to 
the tender capacity of childhood,) the 
subjection of the imagination to expand- 
ed reason—in a word, the present refined 
and enlightened state of society, becomes 
the guide of public taste, the guardian 
of public manners; and were such fic- 
tions now to ras di the 
of Charles if and Lone SIV. cher 
would be hunted down by the com- 
mon consent of society; and their au- 
thors, covered with infamy, would ex- 
cite only abhorrence for those effusions 
which once promised them immortality. 
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ed style, if he hopes to be read, or ex- 


ts to be tolerated. And with respect 
to the higher attainments that belong 
alone to native genius, public judgment 
is no less fastidious than public taste; 
and no splendour of diction, or magnifi- 
cence of 1 ry, can sanction the cha- 
racter which is unnatural, or the inci- 
dent which is improbable. But though 
the tendency of fictitious history has, 
from the nature and state of things, lost 
much of its force and power, enough of 
its influence still remains to give the 
novelist a higher motive to excellence 
than what the mere gratification of a 
public litera appetite awakens. 

One would willingly hope, for the 
honour of human nature, that there is 
no abstract wickedness upon earth ; and 
that no one ever wrote for the mere pur- 

of corrupting society, or deceived 
others, without being at the moment de- 
ceived himself. But it must be admitted 
that it is not enough the intention 
should be pure, and the object laudable ; 
the means also by which both are to 
be effected should be cautiously consi- 
dered, and arranged with a view to the 
ral and probable effect ; and perhaps 
it is in this particular instance that ficti- 
tious history may be deemed to produce 
the strongest influence on modern man- 
ners. Satisfied with the purity of the 
moral inculcated, the incautious and 
youthful reader may give up an ardent 
imagination to scenes seductive in their 
ment and dangerous in their con- 
templation.. Vice may appear to smile 
with the loveliness of. virtue, even on 
her road to retribution; the passions 
may become awakened, ere the mind 
has been convinced, and the eye may 
have dwelt upon the unveiled images of 
human frailty, until the once chaste 
mind is at last familiarized with their 
deformity, the sensitive delicacy of in- 
nocence blunted, even in its pursuit of 
virtue, and the principles have lost their 
stability, even while the heart is yet 
pure, and the life still sinless. 

Nor is this the only evil to be appre- 

from the influence of fictitious 

ryon modern manners. The se- 
dentary education of youth of both 
sexes, so different from the activity of re- 
moter ages, amy indolence ssonbe ge of 
existing modes, may give peculiar force 
to a style of com paiiison which ad- 
dresses itself so seducingly to the fancy 
and to the heart. Fictitious history 
may indeed no longer form a hero or a 
saint, or impose the belief of a flying 


m Or a powerful necromancer ; 
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may and can no longer produce that 
powerful and general effect which once 


extended its influence over society at 
large ; but it may in an individual in- 
stance, and perhaps too frequently does, 

oduce a false refinement, but little 
adapted to the state of humanity; and 
an intense application to its pages may 
at a certain period of life so assimilate 
the moral habits and perceptions to the 
dreams of poetic incident, and the illu- 
sions of romantic sentiment, as wholly 
to disqualify thé visionary actor for that 
scene in which he is destined to perform : 
while natural sensibility, excited by a 
perpetual recurrence of fictitious «distress, 
may finally terminate in an imaginary 
poe morbid sympathy ; and the feelings 
accustomed to receive a series of passive 
impressions, may eventually become 
rather exquisite than useful, and con- 
tribute to a refined and selfish luxury 
rather than to the performance of a po- 
sitive and active duty. 

Gothic fictions, like Gothic manners, 
were rude, but active in their tendency ; 
and if they misled the imagination, they 
did not endanger the heart ; if they dis- 
ordered the fancy, they did not enervate 
the character. But modern fictions too 
faithfully accommodate themselves to 
the softness and indolence of modern 
habits ; and may therefore contribute to 
the indulgence of passive impressions, 
and to an excessive refinement in taste 
and feeling, until their — oppressed 


- by this mental disease, reaches the last 


Alegree of human misery, and finding 
that he has to live among the selfish and 
the prejudiced, the illiberal or the vul- 
gar, will become the prey of disappoint- 
ment and disgust. Dragged into the 
common occurfences of daily life, he 
will submit with gloomy reluctance to 
“* the flat reality ;” and if necessitated to 
mingle in the dastienden and bustle of an 
uninteresting world, the conduct hewilt 
adopt will frequently have less reference 

to his own peculiar situation, than to — 
some fancied state of which he has read, 
and in which he actually supposes him- 
self to be placed. So long as fictitious 
history shall have its origin in the ele- 
mentary principles of human nature, it 
may be considered like the source from 
whence it springs, a “mingled web of 
good and ill together,” alike capable of 
producing effects beneficial or injurious 
to manners, according to the exist- 
ing state of society, and to the moral 
fealty, the principles, and genius, of 
those who present themselves to pub- 


* lie notice as the authors of com- 
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positions so popular in all ages and 
in all countries. The historian may 
mislead as to facts in which we have no 
longer either interest or concern ; but the 
novelist holds the key of the human 
heart, and governs the spring of the hu- 
man passions; his spell reaches the pri- 
vacy of domestic retirement, insinuates 
its magic into the most secret incidents 
of life, mingles its influence with our 
feelings and our thoughts, and frequent- 
ly becomes a standard by which we 
measure our own characters, and appre- 
ciate our own situations. Thus many 
an amiable woman has claimed a fatal 
feeling as her own, which she borrowed 
unconsciously from the impassioned ten- 
derness of Heloise ; and many an ines- 
timable youth has become the victim of 
a morbid sensibility which perhaps he 
had never known, had he never read 
“* Werter.” But, opposed to these in- 
dividual instances, it may be justly 
answered, that a great proportion of 
the liberality, benevolence, and virtue, 
to be found. in the modern world, may 
have been added to the sum of human 
excellence by the influence of those 
popular eo FR which, though 
sometimes defective in their execution, 
or erroneous in their means, are almost 
universally intended in their object to 
promote the cause of virtue and morali- 
ty, to add at once to the harmless stock 
of public amusement, and to extend the 
source of social happiness. As long, 
therefore, as the promotion of human 
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goodness and human felicity is the great 


and primary object of those who seek to 
instruct by endeavouring to please, to 
infuse the precepts of wisdom through 
the medium of imagination, and to give 
to the dryness of truth the persuasive 
accents of pleasure, the influence of fic- 
titious history on modern manners must 
be as beneficial to the morals of society 
as conducive to its amusement. It may 
delight the fancy by poetic description, 
it may cultivate the mental taste by re- 
fined sentiment, it may excite our dis- 
gust for all that is low or illiberal ; it 
may elevate our views of moral excel- 
lence, and give to the mind a tone of 
dignified elegance impracticable to the 
influence of sordid meanness; it may 
soothe the feelings which the world 
may have ruffled, and meet the heart 
which the world may have disappointed ; 
it may assume the noble character of 

triotism, and awaken the pure and 
atent love of country; it may give a 
safer experience of the world than an 
actual intercourse with its scenes could 
bestow; and it may inculcate by pre- 
cept, by illustration, and by example, 
that nothing so effectually promotes the 
moral improvement and moral happiness 
of our nature, asa strict performance of 
those active and indispensable duties 


connected with our various stations in 
this life, and on the cultivation or neg- 
lect of which, it may rationally be in- 
ferred, our hopes must be founded of 
that life which is to come. 
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Ridendo dicere verum quid vetat? 


At the Four Elefhents. From the Press of the Four Seasons. 


“NO! it isin vain I struggle against 
it: the demon of ennui will kill me at 
last,” I exclaimed, as I threw down the 
second volume of The Monastery. ““You 
see I cannot get through with it-—stuck 
quite fast in the middle.” “Ts it the 
Jaziness of the author, or yourself, that 
is in fault here?”’ answered my friend, 
who seemed maliciously to enjoy my 
exity. ‘Of both, I believe, for 

ey say he was as confoundedly tired 
with writing before he had doneas ... .”” 
(here I yawned) —“ 4s you are of read- 
ing, 1 suppose.” ‘Just my meaning, 
but rather more politely expressed for, 
seriously, though *1 oped the wide and 
ponderous jaws’ of weariness, I am by 
no means tired of your company ; you 
must attribute it to the White Lady and 


4444. 


her bodkin, I believe.” .“‘Come, come, 
no rail agent the superstitions. of. 
the Highlands,” he replied; “ these are 
very serious things in Scotland, I assure 


_you, where second-sight has been proved 


to exist by ocular demonstration. ‘The 
author, I am told, piques himself upon 
these jeux d’imagination, and has balf 
imbibed the principle upon which they 
are founded.” ‘* Why, to be sure, he 
set. off in a deuced hurry back again to 
the North before London had half ex- 


you mean.” “Just so; and explain 
other meaning, my dear friend, too.” 
“Well, then, you mean to insinuate 


that Mr. ~ of Gander- 
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’ what ?” 


dern . pla t fashion, 
perusal weigh upon the soul 


day. Tell 
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his a little superstitious or so ; and 
re to give te daughter away in 
April, as none but bad wives are mar- 
ried in May amongst the Scotch, you 
know.” ‘I don’t know, indeed ; only 
I do.wish we had something new.” 
« Have you read Barry Cornwall?” “I 
can’t.” “Why so?” ‘ Because I’ve 
read Shakespeare, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher too, and Massinger and Shirley, 
and I don’t love éranslations ... 2’—** Of 
‘Of old wine into new 
bottles.” * Well, then, there’s Mill- 
man just published, can you read him 2’? 
« [ can read his poetry, if you mean that ; 
but he’s a devilish poor dramatist.” 
“How so?” ‘Because I can never 
tell John from Simon, or Simon from 
Eleazar. Now you may understand 
Shakespeare, though you. should have 
no-names to the separate speeches in 
the piece.” ‘ Well, this is the longest 
speech I have heard you make this morn- 
ing. Don’t despair. The sun’s coming 
out, and the vapours and blue devils 
will disappear. ill you take a ride?” 
“What does Horace say ?—‘atrox cura 
ered ’ something—Oh dear!” (yawning) 
— That Care mounts behind the horse- 
man?” ‘Just so, but infinitely better 
expressed. Oh, apropos, have you got 
through “Maria Edgeworth’s Ennut ?”’ 
“No.” ‘Do you ever read books 
through?” I Seinionad and absolutely 
started from my chair. ‘‘ That depends 
upon the authors more than myself, I 
believe.” ‘* Yes, to be sure,” I re- 
plied; “but I do wish we had some- 
thing new. I would give as great a re- 
ward to the inventor as that monarch of 
old—but you know the story.” ‘Yes, 
yes,” replied my friend, “don’t put 
prpreell:fo any unnecessary exertion of 
ungs'on my account.” “I wish,” I 
réphed, **I could behave as disinter- 
rings Sell you ; but-if you-would 
just have ‘the charity to step to our 
friend’s in Conduit-street, tell him the 
distressed condition. we are in, and im- 

him, as he values his literary ex- 
istence, to send us something more cheer- 


1g eanne to the spirit than what 
his brother Bibliopoles have lately afford- 
ed.us——the ‘ weary, stale, flat and un- 


Eottebes"lacubrations of brains thrice 
ered; imitations imitated, in the mo- 
dern until the 


Ke the atmosphere of a fo 
» the despair of two Sa eiieded 
Hetiantes isnot to be trifled with ; that 
be, fed with. materials less fri- 
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magazines have of late months supplied 
us with, otherwise we cannot stand the 
summer’s campaign, and by any exer- 
tions hold on till the Coronation ;—we 
must /iterally fly for it, and dury our- 
selves in the country.” At this serious 
representation of grievances, instead. of 
sympathizing with my situation, my 
friend assumed an ironical gravity. of 
countenance, and begged to know 
whetker he should return with the Old 
Monthly Magazine in his pocket. The 
look of horror with which I answered 
him, was a sufficient test of the.good- 
ness of his joke, and he seemed to enjoy 
it. ‘‘Then you would perhaps prefer 
the dramatic beauties of Gold and 
Northhouse.” ‘ You are pleased .to 
be merry, sir,” I replied, drawing up, 
and half turning aside ; “ I should by no 
means prefer them.” ‘ You will be 
satisfied with nothing less than The 
London Magazine, I presume, then.” 
‘That is as hereafter may appear. I 
don’t like to trust to a flash in the pan— 
when it blows up the Gun-powder 
Magazine in the North (of which by the 
bye there isno danger), [shall begin to read 
it.” ‘* Aye, there you have hit it ; you 
shall have at Blackwood without delay,” 
—and my friend was suddenly sheering 
off. ‘1 beg your pardon,” I replied, 
laying hands on him, ‘‘do no such un- 
staal thing. So far from giving any 
exclusive preference, suppose I were to 
begin in Blackwood’s own style to pro- 
nounce it an inflammable composition 
of malice and ribaldry, and to prefer 
your returning with the last twopenn 

‘Indicator’ of the Cockney Monneh 
himself, the redoubted enemy of Scotch 
supremacy and tories, who. evidently 
fear while they pretend to despise him. 
Then give me no more of this new 
Scotch haggis, this olla podrida, in 


-which the thistle and nettle are too 


lavishly scattered for the milder and 
more legitimate taste of English man- 
ners and good feeling. If animal spirits 
were an excuse for running riot at. all 
you meet, if scurrility were comparable 
to wit, these biustering Juvenals, the 
rogeny of St. Andrew, would speedily 
enor fashionable ; but the very caustic 
on which they fed is consumed, and the 
fear which sey now indulge is, that 
they shall die for want of strong aliment. 
‘A plague upon your Magazines! I 
say. Can’t they fly through the country 
without falling foul of one another, and 
ratifying the pugilistic propensity. of 
e nation by an exhibition of fisty- 
cuffs, at which the newsmen, and the 
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yrinter’s devils themselves, are seen to 
biush? One, forsooth,challenges the pub= 
lic to examine whether he has not more 
in him than all the rest put together. 
Another accuses his brother of plagiary, 
in running away with his name, and 
maintains that it is not his—that Lon- 
don is a proper name, and not common 
to all men, or Magazines. B———d, 
in a timorous shy way, reflects u 
on B——n, and thinks, like the 
great serpent, to stifle the young Her- 
cules quickly in his cradle ; while B— 
——n, perceiving his drift, boldly gripes 
him by the neck till, we presume, in 
the next number he will howl again. 
The more wary Scotchman squares and 
makes mouths, and is fonder of sparring 
in gloves with his Bozxiana and the 
Fancy, than coming to plain and close 
Engfish fighting; or like his fellow- 
countryman in robbing a gentleman’s 
garden—the first object he beheld on 
putting his head over the wall, was the 
master, who demanding of Sawney 
where he was going, ‘ Back again, an’t 
please your honour.’ 

‘“* But whichever proves the most 

customer to the other, and shews 

the most-wind and science in the end, 
is none of our affair; so a truce, my 
dear friend, to your confounded Maga- 
zines, and let us have something more 
fashionable, more lady-like and new. 
While you are away, I’ll fry to turn 
over this Portfolio of a Man of Letters, 
and practise Mrs. Hamilton’s theory of 
phe aver whether you like it an no,’ 
tracing t gress ius from the 
garret dower ee the valoda, where you 
perceive the work now lies ; and if you 
promise to make haste, I'll acquaint 
with the result of my peventchies Ww 
tp return.”” My friend proceeded, as 

said, on his FORAGING EXPEDITION, 
ee it, on a forlorn hope ; 

e magnanimously BEGAN AT 

THE thn Eo, of the Memoirs of the 


dedi 
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much,’ I exclaimed, (though I had not 
half done my daily task) ‘it would make 
a Scythian weep, or thaw the eyes ofthe — 

reat Russian Czar, to see 4 hack, in- © 

nitely lower than a slave, pulling thus ~ 
at his brains, that, with the tenacity of — 
bird-lime, only seem to stick together — 
faster and faster. Would I had fortu- 
nately been made a Welsh curate, with 
a family of twelve children, and a salary 
of 602. per annum, or turned out, as my 
father advised me, on Salisbury-plain, 
with a spade on my shoulders, to shape 
my way through the world, so I had 
never been attacked with this hereditary 
disease, which has done infinitely more 
mischief in families than that more un- 
justly termed ¢he evil. To the cacoéthes 
scribendi which seized me when I was © 
at school, in consequence of the honour 
of being promot 
elass, do 
my after-life. 
strange craving after something I could 


not define, but of which I have since ~ 
experienced the hollow nature, in the 
successive disappointments which have 
ting toin- © 


attended my youth in attem 
dulge it. O, Goldsmith! how often ~ 
have I envied the happiness of thy poor |— 
Ned Burton from misery freed, oa 


* Who long was a bookseller’s hack ; 
Who led such a damnable life here below a 
That I don’t think he’ll wish to come back.”” 


There here occurred an “hiatus valde _ 


,” as if the writer had suddenly 
fallen into slumber or despair,and which — 
I could not but regret, as I already began _ 
to feel interested in ascertaining the pro- _ 
cess by which he had raised himself © 


from such a humiliating and ludicrous ~ 


eoudition to the distinguished eminence _ 
which he now enj : 
éomplaint of our celebrated historian, I © 
exclaimed, how carefully should the 
candidates for literary fame weigh the 
eonsequences of crossing the lettered Ru- 
bieon, and declaring war imst the | 
bibliopolitan powers, who hold the des- 
timies of authors in their grasp, and like 
a neat shopman, with a twist of the 
> €an send the scale of their cus- 
tomers bump to the ground. Unfortunate 
race ! upon nape hig nec 

existence! O, ye 

of contributors, i 





to the head of my 
attribute the misfortunes of |— 
It came on me with a — 


. If such is the 


of | 
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ber, trimming a farthing candle, and 
coughing at the fog that envelopes you 
about noon, with wits bound, and 
fingers aching at the delay of inditing 
something smart and pithyish? In the 
North this must be dreadful indeed ; and 
we thus frequently see those fine animal 
spirits that rose in the summer solstice, 
dually falling with the quicksilver of 
the barometer in the stormy and lower- 
ing days. From my soul I pity you; 
for with all its horrors of spon and 
intervals of uncertainty, and even despair 
of occupation between visit and visit, 
this fashionable but weary life of mine 
must be tolerable to yours. Yet, after 
all, I should half like to try it, ifit would 
be any relief to long hours; Heavens, it 
must be such a fillip to nature, such a 
rouser! absolutely to write for one’s 
bread. Lord, how a man would lay it 
on, and.toil up the hill of fame. Rats, 
in similar circumstances, eat through 
stone walls; and what might not he 
achieve? If it were not for a certain 
vacancy of ideas, and an unaccountable 
horror of scribbling, I think I’d try it; 
but then, zounds, I must train for it like 
the Fancy; and starve perhaps, to bring 
me to a proper, writing temperature. 
There ’s the rub :— 
“ To starve or not to starve ? that is the question ; 
“ Whether *tis nobler in the body to suffer 
“ The stings and spasms of outrageous hunger ?” 

I had here almost worked myself up 
to @ sensation; and springing from my 
settee, stamped my foot upon the floor, 
and trod upon a great tom-cat sleepin 
before the fire, who, giving a dreadfu 
yell, bounced out of the room, mad with 
in and anger, in the very face of my 
end, who was that moment returni 
from his expedition. ‘ Zounds!” he 
ae, purning quick cond 5 I 

Ope you are not bitten, my dear friend?” 
I cried, “ th : 
with pain, and a little frightened or so.” 
I gradually soothed him, and finding he 
was not hurt, began, with an unusual 
e of prasen. a ths ey the 
success of his peram on. ‘“* Con- 
found the cat!” he replied ; ‘ such a 
meeting ’s'as shocking as a bailiff opening 
your own house door to you. What 
€ deuce did you seen prt <i cat 
“were you so very far gone that you 
aad icaiinieacceons to.take to ? I 
‘you were a bookseller’s hack ; they 
20n find other employment for 
ou.” . Do you?” I cere “< Done. 
lis? » and get i of all my time, 
: Peete to keep me constantly 
N ONTHLY Mac.—No. 78. 
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e cat is not mad, except ~ 


employed, for (don’t repeat it) I ’m get- 
ioe contanited sick of Brookes’s xed 
the theatres. Only I should like to en- 
e in something piguanét and cockney- 
ash, ‘ beyond the dull monotony of pens’ 
that of late besets us.” “ What say 
you to an article on sticks, or shops? 
or rats and mice, and such small deer ?”” 
answered my friend: “‘ any thing will 
do, if you'll only cram it hard enough 
down our gentle public’s throat, with 
out giving it time to consider. Eureka 
then, just imported fresh, and smellin 
of the sea, the most novel and delightful 
thing imaginable, the most rare and 
exquisite essence of polite scandal, full 
of variety, ‘ that sips of all, but feeds 
on nothing long’ —the only copy in 
England, more valuable than a court 
dress to the ladies, and teaching the 
most minute elegantia elegantiarum of 
life, from the last step in a new quadrille, 
to the supreme art of flirting a fan, 
or fanning a flirt, if you had rather—Le 
Livre de Quatre Couleurs—a literary 
God-send, I assure you. Le voila. How 
deuced envious Baldwin or Blackwood 
would be if they knew of it.” . “‘ Come, 
let me clutch thee then,” I cried, ‘‘ thou 
hast a lively and entertaining physio- 
omy of a title-page, and I think I shall 
ove thee. Settle yourself in that easy- 
chair, my dear friend, and seize the pen, 
‘ the pen that Julia gave me,’ and I will 
dictate the contents to you like another 
Cesar, though it should be in four dif- 
ferent tongues, and in a cameleon-co- 
loured type. Let us begin with the 
reface, Pai translate.” ‘* Go on then, 
F peck to yield ; so translate away, and 
GARE GALLICISMS AND STOPS, and 
warn the reader to leave off when he 
sleeps, and close our variegated book.” 


THE PREFACE. 


-Party-colour is so much the favourite 
one of the day, that our book shall make 
no apology for taking its place in the 
boudoir of the belles and blue stockings 
of a refined age. It will not interfere 
with the sale of Rees’s Encyclopedia, 
but it will more easily be carried in your 
pocket. The minds of politicians, that 
vary like the weather sin need not be 
startled at the sight of a picture which 
represents them to the life; and the most 
delicate spirits, that shrink like a sensi- 
tive plant at a touch, will not be offend- 
ed with the moral of it. The lover 


may behold himself in the various me- 

tamorphoses which he assumes; and 

the friend, in the disguise of trath, see 
Vou. XIV. F 


oe 
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here the emblem of his auplictty. Why 
should not our humours.be as variable 
as ourelimate? Our different tastes are 
as arbitrarily imposed upon us as our 
faces, and there is room enough for 
them both in the world. Does not 
every thing inspire us with a love of 
change? the sun in eclipse, the moon 
in her phases, the heavens in varying 
clouds; then the year in its various sea- 
sons; the sea in tides; the earth with 
flowers ; the birds in song and plumage ; 
even our philosophers by their systems, 
our ministers by projects, and our au- 
thors by their paradoxes, support it— 
besides coquettes with their frivolity, 
lovers in folly, all men in their charac- 
ter, and every woman in her humour. 
Shall we here be unjust enough to omit 
the new-cut Dandy. Certainly not; or if 
we do, it is only that we may give him 
an article to himself. ‘The very pink of 
finieal variety, he carries it spick and 
span new, just plucked from the garden 
of fashion, upon his doublet. In his 
ogle, in his attitudes, in his strut, as in 
his sentiments and | , allis equally 
superlative, exquisite, and even girlish ; 
but the worst of him is, that he can 
never sit long enough for you to take his 
icture. At one moment he flings him- 
self sulkily into a soft arm-chair, the 
next he is cutting a quadrille. You may 
hear him now railing against the fair, 
just before he prepares to offer up the 
incense of his flattery. He is thrown into 
an extacy at the sight of a new. strait- 
laced and padded coat; but hardly is it 
on, when he quarrels with, the collar, 
and orders a false one of double the size. 
He tries the newest style of every fashion- 
able trimmer of the sconce, and Ras 
even the vanity to suggest to him some 
eeshlarene Te bells to et ~~ scissors. 
e rings a to bring his people 
about sh and when. th ey hee x i 
tend, he can’t for the soul of him tell 
what he wants. He drives 20 

miles an hour in his til 
country-house, i 
orders to have his bay 
five o’clock, to run 

a dinner in town. H 

white cambric handkerchief, and eS 
me. If 








tends to grow sick of the 
you speak to him, he very leisurely as- 


he til pe-gia 
booker, latins 
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lishers take the hint, and give us a dou- 
geur for the information. When the 
chambermaid is ready to lace his stays 
for a Llow-out or a scrouge in the evening, 
he declares he must first take @ éurn in 
the other world—a little horizontal re- 
freshment—and goes to bed. If he has 
to sit down to write, he is immediatel 
seized with a peripatetic fit, and cate 
to measure his chamber with a full cloth- 
i stride. Then, like our friend B——, 
e “ll twitch and laugh with one side of 
his face, and look grave with the other. 
Between staring and frowning, he cari- 
catures his own physiognomy exceed- 
ingly well, and leaves you in doubt whe- 
ther he be more like a cameleon, a 
monkey, or Proteus himself. But it is 
in other fashionable modes, that the art 
of novelty is more conspicuously shewn. 
What a reformation have ten years made 
in our style of dress and writing, dancing 
and eating! There is always a heavy 
tax laid upon the true dilettanti of 
fashion: every individual attitude and 
motion is un tribut a la mode ; and the 
have run the polite gauntlet through 
hunch-backs and high shoulders, stiff 
necks and stooping ones, from a bow to 
the ground to the familiar nod, until 
all the changes of the fashionable bells 
were rung, and they had recourse, both 
in dressing and writing, to the plainness 
and simplicity of nature again, out of 
sheer despair of something novel and 
piquant. is is observable in our new 
style of adorning our bodies and our 
books ; in our poetry, sermons, and mo- 
dern lectures, which possess the singu- 
lar merit of placing nature in a fresh 
int of view, and conjuring up old 
ashions in a new dress of their own.— 
We next come to other objects which 
are no less variable and interesting—our 
venerable modern Philosophers, who are 
weary of following up the discoveries of 
their ancestors, and strike out new paths 
for themselves—becoming amorous of 
chemical affinities and galvanic anima- 
tion, and finding more attractions and 
repulsions than nature ever dreamed of 
in her most prolific moments of anti- 
athy or love: now, like Joshua, stop- 
ping the sun, and Meo he gril 
round its axis ; now impugning the sys- 
pm Re Bion Ane get with some 
hypothesis, a Portage: ering us 
oetrine of innate ideas, which 
come acquired: when these 
, run 


soned out of their 
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1 had hitherto proceeded with that 
rapidity of diction which sets a common 
en at defiance ; and frequently extorted 
ooh my friend exclamations of wonder, 
highly gratifying to my new character of 
contributor to the periodical press.— 
« Stop,” he exclaimed, “ if you are not 
uite destitute of humanity, and let us 
take breath. My fingers are literally 
growing together, and ache as if they 
would come off. 1 will just go submit 
our article to editorial inspection, learn 
the newest short-hand in practice, and 
then, like an accomplished bruiser after 
the last lesson of his science, challenge 


you to the combat onee more. Our 
next set-to will be more easy and enter- 
taining, and discover infinite variety of 
play, to the polite edification of the spec- 
tators. To the fairest portion we pro- 
mise an exhibition of the various and 
true properties and uses of that refresh- 
ing and ingenious article called a fan, 
and we trust the Book of Four Colours 
will unfold more fashionable mysteries 
than are dreamed of in four ball-nights 
running. My friend departed, and I 
am now fast dcopying into a fine obli- 
vious sleep. K. 





ELLEN FITZARTHUR, A METRICAL TALE. 


IT is‘ long since we have discarded 
the petulant prejudice which, when our 
“mind was allas youthful as our blood,” 
influenced us to turn from every anony- 
mous publication with cold disdain, 
gratuitously attributing to its modest 
author a lurking consciousness of insig- 
nificance, the justice of which we were 
as little solicitous to examine as to doubt. 
Anonymous poetry, tore especially, ex- 
perienced our most unqualified reproba- 
tion; and we fear, that though correct- 
ed from this illiberality of judgment our- 
selves, it is still too generally prevalent 
in the reading world. We trace to the 
dreaded fastidiousness which renders a 
name so essential to the reception of a 
new work, the harmless expedient of 
assuming a fictitious designation, to 
which many self-distrusting young au- 
thors have had recourse, in order, whilst 
virtually preserving their incognito, to 
satisfy the unmeaning squeamishness of 
the public, and to relieve their mental 
offspring from that portion, at least, of 
the danger of neglect, which would re- 
sult from the failure of ostensible pa- 
rentage. To us, we must own, the 
chance of being pleased by a first pro- 
duction appears nearly equal, whether 
it be printed anonymously, or with a 
name, either real or suppositious, of 
which we never heard before. ‘Whats 
im a name,” untried, unknown, un- 
dreamed-of, till beheld for the first time 
in the tit] of a new work? Ex- 


eas f his talents carr alone far 
- 4. superior in estimation to Mr. B. 
pactned orice, percelyscadyto blson 

| Ovice, pe ‘readyto blazon 
Forth, with neither setaannge his full 
designation inr front of a dashing coup- 
saudi, we fathier shrink front, than are 
anee ; and feel, that instead of having 





ained upon our respect by his courage, 
e has lost upon our good-will b chis 
self-sufficiency, and considerably dithi- 
nished the interest which we are always 
disposed to take in behalf of unpretend- 
ing diffidence. 
he poem before us, unowned, un- 
atronized, and stealing as it were, 
ashfully into the world, with scarcely 
the assistance of due newspaper an- 
nouncement to make it known, must 
plead our excuse for these reflections, 
the very natural result of fear, that a 
production so every way calculated to 
touch the heart, and gratify the taste, 
should sink into oblivion without even 
experiencing the common, justice of ob- 
taining a hearing, and of being con- 
demned upon proof. To obviate this, 
as far as our weak endeavours will ex- 
tend, we are anxious to disseminate an 
acquaintance with its purity of senti- 
ments, its chaste simplicity, and affect- 
ing tenderness, amongst our readers. 

e shall, for this purpose, give a sum- 
mary of its fable, and draw, somewhat 
largely, upon its pages for illustration of 
the merits which we have ascribed to it. 

The Tale, a completely domestic one, 
opens in Malwood Vale, an imaginary 
spot, we believe, where 

“ the shades of night 
Were peacefully descending ; 
And closing with the closing light, 
The peasant’s toil was ending.” 

A husbandman’s return to his family 
is cheerfully described ;. his wife’s ala- 
crity to welcome him, his children’s ca- 
resses, his homely comforts, are briefly, 
but animatedly, set before us :— 

“ One climbs into his arms——another 

Clings smiling round his knee; 

A third is lifted by its mother 
Its father’s face to see : 


The cradled innocent, his youngest. treasure, 
Holds out its dimpled arms, and crows for pleasure. 





“ Were all in Malwood Vale so biest ? 
Were such light hearts, and tranquil rest, 
As filled that night the peasant’s cot, 

Of all in Malwood Vale the lot? 
No—there was one, for whom the Sun 

Went down in clouds and sadness, 

For whom no heart, when day was done, 

Looked out with smiles of gladness : 
For whose return no eye was gazing, 

For whom no cheerful hearth was blazing, 
Whose dreary and forsaken home 
Was dark and silent as the tomb.” 


This desolate and mourntul being is 
the venerable Pastor of the Valley, whose 
only child, Ellen, the heroine of the 
tale, has forsaken him:— 


* She whose young life’s first clouded ray 
Beamed on a dark and troubled day, 

The guiltless messenger of death, 
Bequeathed with love’s expiring breath— 
She who in smiling infancy 

Had clasped his neck, and climbed his knee, 
Whose first imperfect words, dispelling 
The silence of his widowed dwelling, 

Had wakened in his heart the tone, 

That vibrates to that sound alone, 

Oh, moment of parental pride ! 

When first those lisping accents tried 
The purest hymn which earth can raise, 
An infant’s, to its Maker’s praise.” 


We pass over the details of Ellen’s in- 


fancy and early youth, though beauti- 
fully touched, and select the following 
sage, descriptive of the blameless en- 


joyments of domestic life :— 


*“ When rain without is pelting fast, 

And bitter blows the Northern blast, 
When puss i? th’ chimney nook is dozing, 
Calmly her humdrum song composing ; 
When Carlo on the hearth is dreaming 


Disturbed perchance by ruthless thought 
Of prowling rat, pursted and caught ; 

Or, if a gust of rushing wind 

Roars, in the chimney’s shaft confin’d, 

He starts——th’ imagined danger eyes 
With ears erect in keen surprise ; 

Half rises, from the sound to fly; 

But aa its fitful murmurs die, 
Lulled as they lull, his terrors cease, 

And down he sinks, outstretched in peace. 


“ When by that hearth, so brightly blazing, 
The father on his child was gazing, 
While she, the wintry hours to cheer 
With native woodnotes charmed his ear, | 
(Notes to that partial ear excelling 

The loftiest strains from science swelling,) 
Or light of heart, in youthful glee - 
With converse innocent and free 
Beguiled the time, or turned the page 

Of holy writ, or learning sage, 

Or caught, inspired, the glowing theme 
Of lofty bard, or minstrel’s dream, 

Till in her eyes a kindling fire 

Oh ! then, whilst gazing on her face, 

He watched each wildly varying grace, 
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Poured out its speechless tribute there, 
In praise no language could declare. 


“ If there is happiness below, 
In such a home she’s shrined — 
The human heart can never know 
Enjoyment more refined, 
Than where that sacred band is twined 
Of filial and parental ties, 
That tender union, all combined 
Of Nature’s holiest sympathies ! 


_ “Tis friendship in its loveliest dress ! 
Tis love’s most perfect tenderness ! 
All other friendships may decay, 

All other loves may fade away ; 
Our faults or follies may disgust 
The friend in whom we fondly trust, 
Or selfish views may intervene, 
From us his changeful heart to wean ; 
Or we ourselves may change, and find 
Faults to which once our love was blind; 
Or ling’ring pain, or pining care, 
At length may weary friendship’s ear, 
And love may gaze with altered eye, 
When beauty’s young attractions fly. 
But in that union, firm and mild, 
That binds a parent to his child, 
Such jarring chords can never sound, 
Such painful doubts can never wound. 
Tho’ health and fortune may decay, 
And fleeting beauty pass away — 
Tho’ grief may blight, or sin deface 
Our youth’s fair promise, or disgrace 
May brand with infamy and shame, 
And public scorn, our blasted name — 
Tho’ all the fell contagion fly 
Of guilt, reproach, and misery ; 
When love rejects, and friends forsake, 
A parent, tho’ his heart may break, 
From that fond heart will never tear 
The child whose last retreat is there! 
Oh union, purest, most sublime ! 
The grave itself, but for a time 
Thy holy bond shall sever; 
His hand who rent, shall bind again — 
With firmer links thy broken chain, 
To be complete for ever !” 


Nothing can be more happily de- 
scribed than the effect upon € dog of 


the roaring gust in the chimney. It is 
a picture which must bring back the 
iy to reader’s mind; and of 
which it may most justly be said, that 
it has ‘ oft been seen, though ne’er so 
well expressed.’ 
One rough and stormy night, when 
—————“ The sun had set 
In many a wintry cloud, | 
And round their dwelling, cold and wet, 
a sound 
Of voices in the blast half drowned, 
_Approached ; and, nearer as it came, 
Fitzarthur’s 





on F name ; 
Of that loud cry ; and feeble moans, 
As the old Pastor turned to hear, 
Struck indirectly on his ear, | 
rugged . 
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Daily with boat and net was plied 

On the near ocean’s foaming tide, 

One in their sinewy arms they bore, 

Whose eyes seemed closed to wake no more, 

But for his low and feeble plaint, 

That murmured faintly, and more faint.” 

The stranger thus committed to the 
hospitality of the good Pastor, has been 
wrecked that night on the adjacent 
coast. He only, of all the ‘ hapless 
band” sailing in the ‘ gallant vessel,” 
has escaped destruction :— 

«¢ Close round a floating spar he clung, 

Till the returning billows flung 

Their living burthen on the beach.” 

Some friendly fishermen were near, who 
rescued him from the surge, 

«* Ere the next fast retreating wave 

Should sweep him to a wat’ry grave; ” 
and, after ‘‘ short debate,” agreed to 
convey him to their Pastor’s, 

« Where entrance and relief was free 

To every child of misery.” 

Here, by “ days and weeks of tender 
care,” he was restored to health and 
strength. He had been a soldier, one 

** Whose harassed frame 

From foreign fields of conflict came.” 

The consequence, as might be antici- 
pated, of De Morton’s introduction at 
the parsonage, is his falling in love with 
Ellen, and‘Ellen with him. He lingers 
around her throughout the whole en- 
suing spring and summer; gains upon 
the good Pastor’s heart, 

** Adapting to the spirit there, 

Words, looks, and taste with cautious care. 

Companion of the old man’s walk, 

Or studious hours, in serious talk, 

Oft would he pour, with seeming truth, 
The feelings of ingenuous youth ; 

Oft would he speak, with seeming awe, 
Of truths divine, and moral law, 

With such a sense of heav’nly grace, 

As beamed reflected in his face ; 

Till tears of wonder and delight 
Obscured the good old Pastor’s sight, 
And then he thought, ‘ Heaven’s will be done ! 
Yet, were I bless’d with such a son |’ — 





“ His simple and ingenuous mind, 
Deep read in books, in taste refin’d, 
Had studied ill that painful art, 
Discernment of the human heart; 
Had never its dark lab’rinths traced, 
By worldly intercourse debased ; 

That baneful influence, coldly stealing 
Over every warm and noble feeling, 
That with torpedo touch benumbs 
Where’er its withering contact comes. 
‘Cast in a purer mould had been 

Those hearts the rustic sire had seen : 
Such Was his own, and by its light 

He deemed to read De Morton’s right, 
And saw, unchecked, the lover’s art, 
That sought and won his Ellen’s heart.” 


Giving, therefore, his sanction to the 
mutual attachment the young pair, 
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nothing delays the marriage but the ne- 
cessity of waiting till, by suing for it in 
person, the lover is able to obtain the 
consent of a 

** Grasping uncle, cold and proud,” 


on whom, as he asserts, ** his fortunes 
hang ;” but, ere long, he acknowledges 
to Ellen a thousand doubts and fears 
ei this meditated application to 
his unfeeling kinsman ; and succeeds in 
persuading her, at least, that it would be 
folly to defer a union which might be 
privately solemnized, and kept concealed 

** Till happier times should clear away 

The clouds of caution and delay, 

And to the world he might proclaim 

The sharer of his heart and name.” 

Fitzarthur, however, is notso easily to 
be influenced. He rejects with firm- 
ness the proposal of a clandestine mar- 
riage; and, though with reluctance and 
pain, bids the young man depart, and 
prohibits his re-appearance till the ob- 
stacle is removed which opposes itself 
to the public disposal of his hand. The 
valeesiis monitor is obeyed ; the long- 
cherished guest quits Malwood; and 
Ellen, sad, yet submissive—clinging to 
hope, and lingering in every spot, “ now 
dearer by remembrance made,” in which 
she had heretofore wandered with her 
lover, sees the winter elapse— 

‘* When overhead, the lark no more 

Was heard her summer song to pour, 

But in her stead, the red-breast nigh, 

Hopped noiseless, with enquiring eye,” 
without forfeiting her dependence on 
his honour. 

The return of summer, however, 
brings with it the keenest apprehensions, 
caused by De Morton’s protracted and 
unexplained delay. Poor Ellen’s health 
becomes affected ; her spirits and acti- 
vity wholly give way, except when in 
the presence of her father, to avert from 
whose observation the full amount of 
her anguish she exerts herself with a 
sweetness, which, at so trying a season, 
renders her peculiarly interesting. The 
beautiful eidlogiien, which follows, of 
the female character when adorned with 
its appropriate virtues, “‘ Long-suffering, 
mild, meek tenderness,’? we have not 
space to insert entire: but we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of presenting 
to our readers its admirable concluding 

lines : 
** Behold her tears in secret flow, 
While by the careless world is seen 
An aspect cheerful and serene, 
To words unkind, and taunting eye, 
Mark ye, her soothing, meek reply : 
The gentle look, whose timid ray 
Imploring soft, turns wrath away ; 
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For those she loves, how fond her cares ! 
From those she loves, how much she bears ! 
Not wrongs, unkindness, scorn, or hate, 
Her heart can change, or alienate : 
Hers is ** the love that knows no chill,” 
Thro’ want and woe, surviving still, 
That ev’ry ill of life partakes, 
Still cleaving, when the world forsakes. 
For guilty man, to Heaven she pleads ;— 
Repentant man, to Heaven she leads ; 
Spies out the moment, in his heart 

To waken virtue’s latent seed, 
And fosters it with patient art, 

Till flowers of sweet perfume succeed.” 


De Morton, too soon, alas! for the 
weal of the guileless inhabitants of the 
valley, does return: but not with the 
honourable openness of an authorized 
suitor ; he comes with the stealthy cau- 
tion of a premeditated betrayer; sur- 
prises Ellen at night-fall in the garden ; 
and unmoved by the innocent persua- 
sion she is under, and fondly expresses, 
that his long absence had been involun- 
tary, and had cost him as much sorrow 
as she had herself endured—he delibe- 
rately tells her, that she must take flight 
with him that very hour, or resign her- 
self to parting from him for ever!—His 
uncle, he avers, has been deaf to his 
most impassioned pleadings ;—her fa- 
ther, she knows, will, from henceforth, 
be inexorably adverse to his suit ;—they 
have no alternative: they must either 


become fugitives together, or separate, 


never more to meet. Lllen refuses to 
= so desperate a course : he terri- 
es her by throwing out dark menaces 
inst his own life: she sees, in the 
moon-beam, his face pale as death, and 
nearly convulsed wi y: a brief 
interval (he allows her no time for deli- 
beration) then decides her fate : 


“ In agony she gazed around; 

No foot approached, no blessed sound — 
Unheard, alas! her father’s name 

Dies on her lips—no succour came— 
Oh ! for a moment's pause to think— 
To breathe—to gasp on ruin’s brink |— 
Oh ! for some saving hand !—too late— 
Behind her swung the closing gate : 
Cold on her heart, as *twere the knell 
Of peace and hope, its echo fell.” 


t of De Morton’ 
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“ De Morton’s last farewell it bore, 
The veil was rent—the dream was o’er— 
De Morton would return no more ! 

A dream, indeed ! a mockery, 

All he had said, and seemed to be— 

A dream, indeed ! his very name 

No wedded right had she to claim— 
Assumed t’ elude the holy rite 

That he had seemed with hers to plight. 
‘ Twas vain,’ he said, ‘ with vows to bind 
The roving heart, the free-born mind ;” 
And then he spoke of Tove, ‘ that flies 
Far off at sight of human ties ;’ 

All arts, all hope, all effort vain 

(Once fied) to lure him back again ; 
And when ’twas so, ’twas best to part, 
To seek some more congenial heart ; 
Hers was too pure, too saintly cold, 

To match with one of mortal mould 

So earthly, so unlike her own— 

And she might seek, when he was gone, 
The home her peevish fancy yet 
Haunted with lingering fond regret : 
Question of him would be in vain, 

She ne’er would see his face again.” 


A dreadful species of calm, though 
intense despair, assails her on the perusal 
of this infamous scroll, from which it is 


‘weeks, nay months, ere she recovers. 


Her slender store of money begins to 
fail; her health declines ; she remains 
utterly bereft of friends, of reputation, 
of means to exist, except such as she 
obtains by mechanically plying ‘the 
needle’s skill,” to provide a scanty sus- 
tenance for her infant. She believes 
that her father has irrevocably renounced 
her: De Morton had suppressed every 
letter which she had addressed to him 
since her flight; and dead to hope— 
stunned by the tremendous penalty 
which her fault had brought upon her, 
she neither dared to renew filial 
Fy pL nor had sufficient ene 

left to retain even a wish that they might 
be heard. The p ive and touch- 
ing manner in which her convefsion 
from this state of unnatural and moody 
apathy is effected, cantiot be too highly 
commended. We shall Select, for the 
conclusion of this article, the passage, 
though somewhat long, to which we 
allude, persuaded that it miust excite in 
every reader of sensibility, ‘an anxious 
desire to know how the sorrows of poor 
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Nor ever had her footsteps trod 

The pavement of the house of God. 

Yet when the Sabbath bells around 
Rung out their sweet inviting sound, 
Almost with thoughts of other times, 
She started at the well-known chimes, 
And hastened, as in other days, 

To seek the house of prayer and praise. 
But tho’ its portals opened wide 

To entering crowds, they seemed denied 
To her, as if a barrier rose 

Unseen, her entrance to oppose— 
Unseen, but felt—for care half-crazed 
Th’ appalling interdiction raised, 

And fancy’s wildly-roving eye, 

From the gay crowds that passed her by, 
Caught many a glance of insult proud ; 
And many a taunt more deep than loud, 
Breathed scoffingly in fancy’s ear, 

‘ Presumptuous ! dost thou venture here?’ 
The timid wanderer shrunk dismayed, 
Yet, round the holy walls she strayed, 
Like restless spirit, lingering long 

To catch the swell of sacred song : 

Then far, far onward would she roam, 
Till long fatigue recalled her home. 


“ A Sabbath’s summer-noon was o’er, 
And tempered was the fervid ray, 

When Elien from her humble door 
With head declined came forth to stray, 
Reckless, regardless of her way. 

Soon had she passed the noisy town, 

And soon attained the upland down, 

And soon beyond its open plain 

She roved in sheltered glades again. 

It was an evening calm and mild, 

As the first evening nature smiled; 

Beauteous, as if the guilt of man 

Had ne’er defaced his Maker’s plan ; 

And pain, the penalty of sin, 

And death, had never entered in. 

No living sound, no motion stirred 

In earth or air, saye song of bird, 

Or hum of insect on the wing, 

Or trickling flow of pebbly spring. 

Athwart the hellow lane’s deep glade 

Tallelm-trees, flung their dark broad shade, 

And sun-beams glancing bright between, 

Touched the soft turf with emerald green. 


“* Ben Elien’s heart half felt the power, 
The:influence of that tranquil hour, 


So.deep, so soothing, so.serene-—-- - —— 


ne lovely stillness of the scene. 
Or memory’s long-benighted waste, 
A ray of former feelings past, — 
A-feeble light, like morning grey, 
" just struggling into day— 

The babe slept sweetly in her arms ; 
; re its peaceful. charms : 
F€S, peace was there, as calm, profound, 
all nature breathed around. 
Bat whence that drop that glistens bright 
On its softcheek with liquid light ? 
Ob-precious tear ! for many a day. 

the first, from. Blien’s eyes to. stray ; 

It Ml, as on the burning plain 
Fall ‘large drops of summer-rain ; 
The surface smooth of pool or lake, 
Till thicker, smaller drops descend, 
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* Loitering and musing as she past, 
Ellen approached the end at last 
Of that deep glade ; when on her ear 
A chime of bells came pealing clear, 
Borne sweetly on the swelling breeze ; 
And soon between the parting trees, 
A lovely vale disclosed to sight 
Its hamlet group of dwellings white, 
And its grey steeple’s ivied fane, 
Where the long window’s latticed pane 
Reflected in effulgence bright 
The warm red beams of evening light. 
From that grey spire, the sacred sound 
Of Sabbath bells was ringing round, 
And many a group, with faces glad, 
In pride of Sunday raiment clad, 
Stood clustering round the chureh-yard gate, 
Their pastor’s near approach to wait. 


‘* He came, a man with silver hair, 
And eyes that beamed paternal care, 
When on his little flock they cast 
Their silent blessing—as he past, 

A word, a look, a smile to gain, 
All pressed around, and none in vain. 
His hand to many an aged hand 


| Was stretched with cordial greeting bland, 


And question kind, and words addrest 

In tones of soothing interest : 

And young and old, alike partook 

His more than kind, his tender look, 

So gentle, children round him prest 

To be encouraged and carest. 

As Ellen gazed, her heart beat quick; 
Tears to her eyes came fast and thick— 
Those reverend locks ! that mild blue eye 
Beaming in. kind complacency ; 

Those village groups ! the place ! the time! 
The ivied steeple’s silver chime ! 

All sights and sounds combined so true, 
At once on memory’s rapid view, 

(From her long trance awakening first,) 

All former scenes, and feelings burst, 
With such a rush of tender pain, 

As fainting nature to sustain 

Tasked all her strength—and scarce could bide 
Th’ impetuous, long-imprisoned tide. 


“ The bell had ceased; the rustic throng 
With silent reverence moved along, 
And some, as close they passed her by, 
Lingered with kind enquiring eye, 
And proffered low, with courteous look, 
Welcome within to seat,and, book :— 
The. voice of welcome, kind and new, 
Fell on her heart like balmy dew, 
It seemed to say, * Poor wanderer ! come, 
A father’s house invites thee home ; 
Approach ; his promised rest is sweet; 
Cast down thy burthen at-his feet.” 
She entered, and the closing door 
Shut out the troublous world once more, 
And all its cares—a fearful host ! 
Were soon in holier feelings Tost. 


** But when the reverend preacher’ rose, 
How touching was the text he chose ! 
How did her heart within her. burn ‘ 

It was’ the prodigal’s return— . 
Upon that mild persuasive tongue, 
In breathless eagerness she hang; 
To her ! to her! each precions word 
Seemed strongly, feelingly referred : 
The Lord had promised to forgive. 
The sinner who would turn and. live; 
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And o’er her heart a heavenly calm 

E’en now diffused its healing balm. 

But when tlre aged pastor dwelt 

On all that contrite wanderer felt, 

When yet far off, and bowed with shame, 
His father to the meeting came, 

And ran and fell upon his neck, 

And kissed him, and bade them deck 
The poor degraded weary one 

With costly robes ; and cried, ‘ My son 
Is found, whom I had sought in vain ; 
Was dead, but is alive again !’ 

Scarce could the feeling be represt 

That rose tu transport in her breast : 
Almost with warm resistless glow, 

She cried aloud, “ I too will go 

Unto my father, and confess 

My wanderings and my wretchedness ; 
And he—oh blessed thought !—may greet 
His child with pardoning love as sweet.” 
Solemn as dying saint’s farewell, 
The old man’s parting blessing fell, 






And as he spoke, with hands outspread, 
And lifted eyes, around his head 

A beam of western glory bright 

Played like a crown of living light.” 


It would be unfair both to our au- 4 
thor, and to those who, we trust, will 


become desirous of reading this poem, 


to proceed any further either in our ex- 


position of the story, or our extracts. 


All we shall add is, that a very elegant 4 : 


and modest introduction in verse is pre- 
fixed to the volume, which, we think, 
will go far towards awakening a favour- 
able disposition in behalf of the writer : 
and that the catastrophe of the tale is 
one of the best imagined, and the most 
impressive, that we have ever met with. 





OUR — will have ones in 
our ately, many notices relating 
to aamens of overt of the better in- 
formed and more public-spirited Greeks 
to diffuse the actuating impulse of know- 
ledge among their countrymen; nor 
have we been backward to consider this 
as the first power of a series, intended 
to issue in important consequences. 
Greece, undoubtedly, for ages, was 
singularly illustrious in arts and arms. 
Science and literature were honoured, 
both in public and in private, among 
her communities; and so much of our 
own science and literature is to this day 
derived fromGrecian sources, that scarce- 
ly any country on earth is allowed claims 
to superior interest. We study the 
language, as well as the arts, of our 
ancient masters ; and it may safely be 
said, that Britain never saw a period at 
paca. uaintance with it was 
more honourable, or more general—a 

riod when so extensive a eaheatiodin 
or a costly work of the kind could have 
been obtained, as that which now dis- 
tinguishes Mr. Valpy’s edition of Ste- 
phens’s Greek Thesaurus. 

Greece has long suffered under the 
most barbarous despotism ; but Greece 
has su the misfortune with a 
ity four a have : hers = 

centuries seen 
characteristics, notwithstanding the al- 
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CONJECTURES ON THE POLITICAL SITUATION OF THE TURKS, IN 
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from those found by the Turks when | 


first they took pene of the country. | 
nations which have | 


We know o 
coalesced with their conquerors, and 


even have taken their name; but a © 
Greek cannot be more injuriously or * 
more pase goy | aspersed, than by 


being called a Turk or a Mahometan. 
A Greek may be supple from policy, he 
may cringe under the pressure of neces- 
sity; but at saan shew himself, he 
is another man. is observation, it 
must be understood, applies rather, in 
its favourable sense, to the inhabitants 
of the country, than to Greeks resident 
in towns; and hence it is that travellers, 
who mostly see the citizen Greeks, 
form very inadequate conceptions of the 
body of the people, with whom they 
have no intercourse but in passing. 
Notwithstanding the lapse of nearly four 
centuries, during which the Ottoman 
banner We waved oe over the 
country, there were till v tely man 

peg some of them of. font Seared 
extent, which retained their liberty, 
where no Turk dared to shew f, 
and where a slight acknowledgment of 
the Sultan’s su was all the obe- 
dience he could exact them, This 
was remarkable in the Mainiotes, the 
Spahiotes, the inhabitants of the town 
and fastnesses of Sulli, who long and 
valiantly defended their liberty ; and if 
they ultimately fell victims to corrup- 

e a strong recollection o 
hale Tneupaniotete: Even the Albanians, 









ubtedly the best soldiers ‘in the 
Turkish service, are > longer loyal 
than while e sérvice ; and 
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there ate points which, even while in 
employment, they never scruple to con- 
test with their masters. Report has late- 
ly announced, not without surprise and 
sympathy, in the conduct and temper of 
the population of Parga, a specimen of 
what Greeks can resolve on when re- 
duced to extremity ; a firmness of mind, 
strongly marked, and not the mere im- 
ulse of the moment, but evidently tn- 
fetent. And yet Parga was far froin 
bearing the best of characters. Mr. 
Hobhouse describes it in these words :-— 
« The character of the Parguinotes is 
among the worst of the Albanians ; their 
connexion with the Christian states has 
taught them only the vices of civiliza- 
tion, and they are not less ferocious, 
but are become more refined in their 
cruelty and violence. Their town is 
the refuge of many of the robbers whom 
Ali Pacha has driven from the moun- 
tains.” Elsewhere the same traveller 
informs us of various songs sung round 
a roasting fire by a narrating ex- 
ploits of robbery.—** One of them began 
thus—* When we set out from Parga, 
there were sixty of us.’ Then came 
the burden of the verse, _ 


“ KAsQ@ress wore Tapya ! 
KAspras wore Tapya ! 


* Robbers all at Parga ! 
Robbers all at Parga !’ ” 


It is natural to deduce an inference 
from the inflexibility of the Parguinotes, 
(f ond stated) as to what might be 

rom those of their country- 

men who should be raised to a superiori- 
ty, by the effect of enlarged -acquaint- 
ance- with: the duties of enlightened 
ism, and the energy of a more 
iberal and generous public spirit. If 
these rude and unlettered people were 
thus jealous of their freedom, and thus 
. in their resistance to tyran- 

ny, what may not be looked for from 
real patriots, actuated by the higher mo- 
tive of devotion to the cause of their 


y and countrymen? If these 
rough \otes forsook all, rather than 
become the property of a tyrant, what 


- 


i Greece yet produce among her 
er sons, the descendants of heroes, 
and ‘of deliverers raised by their-grateful 
country to the costed ty at ew : 
- Even now, we are told that it'is no- 
thing uncommon for whole families and 
tribes of Gréeks to quit the plains for 
the: mountains, in order to withdraw 
themselves from Turkish severity. Nor 
has the spirit of forming more — 
— wan among these 
New Monrary Mas—No- 78. 
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pee In 1770, the inhabitants of 
eloponnesus revolted against their 
masters, in reliance on assistance ‘ex- 
pected from the Russian fleet, then ir 
those seas: this, it was found impracti- 
cable to afford them; but the conduct 
of the Greeks was such, that M. Pey- 
ronnel, in his Remarks on Baron du 
Tott, informs us it was debated on this 
occasion, in the Turkish divan, whether 
the whole of this turbulent nation 
should not be exterminated, as a punish- 
ment for defection. Notwithstanding 
this narrow escape—for it was chiefly, 
if not wholly, the vote of Hassan Pacha, 
the admiral, which preserved the Greeks 
from destruction—they attempted, in 
1808, a still more perilous enterprise. 
The Greeks of Thessaly and the adjoin- 
ing provinces, tired of the vexation 

they suffered from Ali Pacha, rose in 
arms against him: and the Pacha, who 
had extended his dominion over almost 
the whole of what was the ancient 
Greece, found himself reduced to the 
single province of Epirus. The Turks, 
who are little less ill-treated by this des- 
pot of Albania—for such he is, notwith- 
standing his professions of humble sub- 
mission to the orders of the Sublime 
Porte—saw, with much satisfaction, but 
not without more than equal astonish- 
ment, this insurrection; which they | 
themselves had not vigour sufficient to 
attempt.—South of Macedonia to the 
frontier of Attica, almost the whole of 
the country was under the controul of 
the Greeks during twenty-two days. 
But, by a fatality which not infre- 
quently attends unfortunate nations, the 
spring rains of this year were uncom- 
monly violent and long continued, inso- 
much that the river Peneus swelled 
into an inundation, in consequence of 
which, considerable bodies of troops 
expected from the Agraphes could not 
reach the head quarters of the collecting 
forces, as had been agreed on. At this 
moment, one of the leaders, whether 
from fear, or from any other motive, 
surrendered the passes which had been 
entrusted to his charge between Epirus 
and Thessaly ; and the issue was fatal 
to the attempt. Three hundred of these 
Greeks were met by the son of Ali 
Pacha, who had effected a passage, by 
night, over the mountains of Pindus, at 
the head of a chosen band of Albanian 
soldiers. The whole of these three 
hundred warriors were found dead, 
around the body of their general, after a 


most obstinate combat, in which half 


the army of their enemy fell also. The 
Vou. XIV. G 
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reader will perhaps think these moderns 
deserve the honours of a monument 
qually with those ancients who defend- 
ed the pass of Thermopylz against the 
Persians ; nor less the epitaph, ‘‘ Go, 
traveller, and report, that here we lie, 
in obedience to the sacred laws, and to 
the call of our country.” 

We the rather direct the attention of 
our readers to this subject, because the 
Greeks have at length perceived the ne- 
cessity of spreading knowledge among 
their compatriots, previous to any ge- 
neral or national endeavour to throw off 
the yoke under which they groan. For 
this purpose they have sent a number of 
at to complete their education in 
the principal “universities of Europe. 
At Paris, where five or six years 
there were not more than eight, there 
are now more than sixty Greeks. In 
the German establishments the number 
is considerable ; and there are some in 
England. The university of Pisa, in 
Tuscany, has about sixty ; drawn thither 
by the presence of the archbishop [gna- 
tius, a prelate of the most respectable 
manners, both religious and political. 
At Paris the labours and reputation of 
M. Coray ensure the Greeks a favour- 
able reception ; while those youths con- 
template in this respectable old man, 
their countryman, the prime mover of 
that restoration toward which they direct 
their wishes. ‘They have commissioned 
a statue of him, to be executed at Rome. 
During twenty-five years has he been 
e in promoting that well-directed 
information, which he regards, and 
justly, as the basis of all legitimate or 
well-founded hope. We need not say, 
that France has very assiduously culti- 
vated this favourable opinion of the 
Greeks: the causes were notorious un- 
der Buonaparte, and probably have not 


to operate, or at least to exist, 
under the Barnet government.—But, 
every medal has its reverse: every 
pores has its shades as well as its 
ights ; and the spectator, if he wishes 
to judge truly on see wal, et ba 

examine these as well as | 

other. 7 pie perenne, ws desire to 
record our foresight of what may happen, 
and what we deem even B'S ay and 
what we have watched the pr 1 


for, ‘during several years, 
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action, will be found neither trivial nor 
immaterial to the result. 

We may say of such important un- 
dertakings, as has been said of others, 
thought to be equally impossible, ‘‘ Dans 
telles affaires c’est le premier pas qui coute.”’ 
The Greeks think, or affect to think, 
that the impulse is already, and effectu- 
ally given. It would be rash in any one 
who knows them, on such slender au- 
thority, to predict too positively what 
shall follow. Habits are powerful con- 
straints. Every Greek can talk; it is 
the character of his nation ; but talking 
may not only contribute to the evapora- 
tion of energy, but, if indiscreet, it may 
give a hint to Ottoman jealousy, and 
awaken that Mahommedan fury, which 
if prompt enough—and it is sometimes 
prompt—may disappoint the _ best-laid 
plans. The nation at large has no com- 
mor centre. The grandees are divided 
by their family and personal rivalships, 
by their mutual jealousies, by their con- 


temptible ambition: each wishes tobe 
reatest, and thereby degrades himself — 
As heads of their peo- ~ 


elow the least. 
pe they are a rope of sand: they neither 


now nor feel the power of combina- ~ 


tion. The districts, also, where liberty 
still maintains a rugged refuge, are se- 
parated by distant intervals; and the 
inhabitants of the plains dread the in- 
cursions of the mountaineers, no less 
than the avanias of their: masters. ‘They 
cannot place unreserved confidence in 
those whom they have been used to 
dread as banditti, not to welcome as 
friends; from those who stripped them 
of their property, they will hardly re- 
ceive li itself as a boon: they will 
suspect the gift, from the too notorious 
character of the giver. | 

. Should some fortunate leader indeed 
arise, who, like Scanderbeg, shall form 
a powerful reputation, be acknow- 
ledged as a chief on whom dependance 
may be placed, there can be no’doubt 
but that multitudes would flock ‘with- 
out delay to his standard.’ So far as 
peomnel bravery is in question, the 


reeks may supply that quality: but 
theirnational, itual perseverance, 
docility, moderation, sion, and 
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u which preserves an immense 
a from siatiple truth: the conse- 
uence will always prove a deception of 
themselves, and- of others who might be 
disposed to assist them. Nor will they 
forbear to delight im calumny; a modern 
Socrates would find no greater favour 
than did the ancient. A single fault in 
9 general, however eminent, formerly, 
would obliterate all his previous services : 
and the character given of them by M. 
Fauvel, the French consul at Athens, 
who has resided among them many 
years, would be found extremely just— 
« Believe me, my dear sir, they are the 
same canaille as they were in the days of 
Miltiades.” 
- Nor is the character of their adversa- 
ries to be overlooked ; the habit of com- 
manding not seldom gives the power to 
command. The voice of authority is 
obeyed from the mere force of custom. 
Their masters will not easily resign the 
mastery: they will be influenced by re- 
venge, by the recollection of advantages 
hitherto enjoyed, inflamed also by cu- 
idity; but most of all by fanaticism. 
he delusion of fanaticism is irresist- 
ible: it actuates the rude more power- 
fully than the refined, no doubt; but 
the mass of all nations is rude, and 
especially the mass of the Turks. They 
are strangers to that discipline by which 


the mind is opened: they neither ac- 
pre A nor respect good qualities in 
others : are accustomed to despo- 


tism, and im despotism they delight : 
= are frugal, obstinate, goers 
= they éstimate human life at no- 
If we turn our eyes to 


Eeypt, we are 
struck by the spectacle of a Turkish 
governor who conducts his proceedings 
with all the policy of the most consum- 
mate European statesman. -Mahomimed 
Ali, the a Pacha of Egypt, is by 
birth am ‘Albanian, and, like thousands of 
his countrymen, was enrolled atnong the 
military of his masters, the Turks. The 

Aba are; unquestionably, the best 
soldiers of the Ottoman army, so far as 


Poe ag endurance are in question ; 
but are insolent, rude, and over- 
bearing ; 

by the 


with difficulty controuled, even 
Pachas into whose service they 















enter. Ihey are from their infancy accus- 
tomed to the exploits of military robbe- 

and mardudirigs, and they entertain 
aig8 notions of personal and national 
nde ce./ ‘Such; no doubt, is Ma- 
hommied Adi; but, whatever means he 
has dequired it, he a degree of 


together extraordinary in a 
description ; and probably, 
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rather originating with the remains of 
the French invaders of Egypt, than 
with himself. 

We have already recorded his atten- 
tion to the procuring of intelligence, 
both philosophical and _ political, by 
means of young Arabs, sent to various 
academical institutions of Europe, to 
complete their studies; and he has ob- 
tained from the best schools and the 
best sources, as well the personnel as the 
materiel of military power. He has 
furnished his, arsenals with ordnance 
from the founderies of Sweden ; he has in 
his armoury 5,000 English firelocks ; and 
from the dock-yards of Russia and Eng- 
land, he has procured naval stores of the 
best qualities, and most serviceable na- 
ture ; he has commissioned ships from 
the docks of India, and has purchased 
others, so that his navy on the Red Sea 
is rising into respectability ; and he has 
from 30 to 40 vessels constantly trading 
in the Mediterranean: He is, more- 
over, intent on deriving from his own 
country whatever materials it can pro- 
duce; he has established manufactories 
of sail-cloth, and other hempen articles ; 
and his manufacture of gunpowder de- 
serves special distinction. 

That wood is at present scarce in 
Egypt is well known; and coal is not 
the produce of the country; but an 
Italian chemist, Sig. Giovanni Bassi, 
finding his labours in the service of the 
Pacha impeded by a want of fuel, has 
taken advantage of the heat of the cli- 
mate to effect evaporation by a slower, 
a more economical, and a more effectual 
process. In the course of the last 
summer (1819) he prepared upwards of 
30,000 pounds of saltpetre, from which 
gunpowder has been made, of a quality 
decidedly superior to any which has been 
seen-in that country. This is an inva- 
luable acquisition to the Pacha; whose 
vigilance in preventing this indispensa- 
ble article of war from reaching his 
enemies, the Mamelukes, in Southern 
Egypt, has greatly enfeebled their ope- 
rations, and, in fact, has defeated their 
plans: while the possession of this 

ower at home renders him indepen- 
baat of supplies from abroad ; and will 
mainly contribute to establish his inde- 
pendence as a Prince, whenever he 
thinks proper to manifest his réal inten- 
tions. eeoscditin to consolidate and 
connect his resources, he has lately 
cleaned and deepened the canal leading 
from Alexaniria to the Nile, in order to 


avoid the delay and dangers attending 


the satids at the mouth of the Nile, or 
what is commonly called the Boghaz of 
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Rosetta; which yearly gets worse. This 
not only facilitates the traffic of the 
country, and accommodates the city of 
Alexandria with a necessary article of 
life, but it will certainly be used as the 
means of communication between the 
north and the south. The stores al- 
ready mentioned, received by the way of 
the Mediterranean, will reach the inte- 
rior of Egypt; and should the Pacha 
succeed in opening the ancient canal 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, it is within 
the compass of probability that vessels 
direct from India may float in the port 
of Alexandria, and vessels from the Bal- 
tic, or from the Thames, may proudly 
overlook the sands of Egypt, whi:e pro- 
ceeding by means of a towage by cattle 
from the north to the south: a singular 
spectacle! and absolutely incredible, to 
the descendants of Sultan Selim and his 
Mameluke despots. 

As a commander, Mahommed Ali 
has already proved victorious over the 
Wahabi, a has destroyed their power. 
By his son, Ibrahim Pacha, he has also 
din their chief town, Deriah, and has 
razed it to the 


ound. It is fair to 


conjecture that [brahim may enter into 
his father’s plans, and this supposed, he 

io his eye turned to his 
Egyptian government ; 


cannot but 
succession in the 
if so, it seems nothimg more than na- 
tural that the establishments of Ma- 
hommed should be patronized and con- 
tinued. It is nonstehey also, that he 
may eventually possess sufficient influ- 
ence over the soldiery to establish the 
European discipline, which is the only 
thing wanting to the consolidation of 
the governor’s power, to ad that 
may bid defiance to all enemies. In 
bg _Mahommed ay niga failed ; 

time is or the se, as 
well as 1 ~ " cuaele, and 
able instruction. Meanwhile, the import- 
antaflair proceeds in others ofits branches, 
and perhaps not the less certainly, be- 
cause in some respects the more slowly, 
and retarded by prejudices, which might 
be thought invincible. Mahommed 
has also sent ambassadors, with pre- 
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sents, to Sennaar, and even into Abys. — 
sinia ; what these attempts may pro- © 
duce time only can shew, but they dis- ~ 
close an extent of thought altogether — 
singular in a Turkish governor of Egypt. ~ 
He has taken possession of Massuah, ~ 
on the Red Sea, the port of Abyssinia, © 
certainly not without an object, to be © 


realized at a convenient opportunity. ~ 


Hitherto the wild tribes on the coast | 
and along Eastern Africa have with- 
stood or sus d his efforts: they © 
equally dread and hate the very name ~ 
28 urk. There is yet another pro- © 
bable cause of disappointment to the ~ 
Pacha’s schemes ; he is an entire stran- ~ 
ger to that feeling 


sional artists of every description in | 
Europe, by the name of likerality. M. ~ 


Belzoni was engaged by the Pachaas an 


hydraulic engineer and mechanician. © 


but after serving several months he © 


found himself disregarded, and. his cer- 
vices unrewarded. hether this were © 
the fault of Mahommed himself, or of ~ 


his offieers, by their intrigues, we do not ~ 


determine ; but similar instancescannot © 
but operate as repulses to eminent me- _ 
rit; andsuch the Pacha’s necessities re- 
quire; not mere pretenders to science 
only, of which he may have enough, ~ 
and reason enough to lament his disap- 
pointments from their failures. | 
Nothing could be more conformable 
with the designs of Mahommed,thanthe _ 
lately reported insurrection of Ali Pacha 
— the divan of Constantinople. — 
is is likely, to say the least, to engage 
the attention, if not to baffle the power 
of the Crescent; and should any other 
defection occur — for the o ity is 
favourable—the of the Turkish 
empire will not long delay its fate; 
whatever its wisdom may do. At this 
moment, the whole skill. of that go- 
vernment consists in raising taxes ;— 
money, tribute, presents, are the sum- 
on of an NS oF wey a ep we 
ave not forgotten the . i verb 
— ‘ The Osmanlis catch hana vith 
waggons :” the rest time will shew. 








which is known © 
among the superior class of. profes- ~ 
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amusement. Muzio regarded him as 


his secret enemy, since he was ena- 


moured of the fair Fiordiligi, whose’ 


heart Muzio possessed, but without the 
probation of her parents, who for 
many reasons preferred the wealthy and 
werful courtier for a son-in-law, and 
who, though so | would not compel 
their child to give him expectations that 
his love would be returned, explicitly 
declared to the beauteous Fiordiligi, that 
a passion for Muzio would be utterly 
hopeless. When Ergasto, the favourite 
—who could not but be aware that it 
was owing to Muzio that his addresses 
produced no effect on Fiordiligi-—per- 
ceived his rival and his associates en- 
gaged in trying the sword, which, as it 
rightly glistened in the sun, approach- 
ed too near to a cypress branch, and be- 
came entangled among its twigs, he 
also drew his weapon, and having bent 
it first one way, then the other, to shew 
its temper, he made a cut at a myrtle, 
the detached blossoms of which fell 
upon the point of Muzio’s blade. He 
then called the others to witness whe- 
ther that sword with which victory and 
glory had already been acquired, was 
not far better than his rival's. With 
sparkling eyes, and an apparent desire to 
transfuse the spirit of his jealousy into 
his sword, Ergasto began to strike 
sharply at that of Muzio, who, uncer- 
tain whether it was intended in jest or 
earnest, became more and more ruffled. 
The sparks of hatred and enmity which 
Seemed to. shoot forth from Ergasto’s 
weapon, at length kindled similar feel- 
ings in the breast of Muzio: compelled 
to defend himself, he began by degrees 
to return the attack ; both grew warmer 
and warmer, though neither uttered a 
single word. As little did Muzio’s as- 
tonished friends know. what-to think-of 
the scene before them : the whole trans- 
action was so quiet and so sap, that 
they had scarcely time to consider, whe- 
ther they ought to interfere, or only to 
serve as winesses for Muzio, while he 
took satisfaction for the sudden affront 
which he had received. The blood of 
the 9 ear was xn ered 
to the highest degree ; they pli eir 
shing weapons with L guakeminniidiin, 
ull a purple torrent burst from the heart 
= to, and the fatal blade drop 





2 ice-cold hand of the petrified 
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for ever of a hostile rival, and had mo- 
thing more to fear from that quarter. 
This flattering prospect soon vanished, 
and it became equally obvious that this 
circumstance was likely to rob him of 
that happiness which it had just before 
appeared to secure. Was it to be su 
posed that the Duke of Ferrara could be 

rsuaded of Muzio’s innocence ? — 

ould he not, on the other hand, ex- 
ert all his power to avenge the death of 
his favourite? A dungeon evidently 
threatened to separate him from his be- 
loved Fiordiligi. ‘“ Ha!” exclaimed 
Muzio, with anguish, “‘ I now perceive 
that the cypress branch, in which m 
sword was entangled, denounced death 
to my passion, and the detached myrtle 
blossom, which trembled on this steel, 
indicated this inevitable parting. Per- 
haps I shall never behold Fiordiligi 
more ; perhaps she is already lost to me 
for ever! It is not Ergasto’s friends 
alone that will lament his death; keenly 
do I already feel that I shall have equal 
reason to deplore it!” 

Muzio’s iriends besought him to 
cease his lamentations, and to turn his 
thoughts to the means of safety. They 
advised him to flee without delay, while 
they would report that he had been 
mortally wounded by Ergasto ; that, tor- 
tured with burning thirst, he had de- 
sired them to conduct him to the neigh- 
bouring bank of the Po; that, while at- 
tempting to drink, he had fallen into 
the river, just then swollen by heavy 
rains, and been carried away by the 
impetuosity of the current. All of them 
agreed that this would be the best me- 
thod of screening Muzio from persecu- 
tion, and that, in case the Duke should 
be unexpectedly disposed to clemency, 
it would be easy to devise some roman- 


tic story to account for his preservation 


and re-appearance, and to open to him 
again, under the most fortunate circum- 
stances, the gates of Ferrara, and the 
house of his mistress. There was no 
time for consideration; the hour ap- 

roached at which the inhabitants of 

errara were accustomed to walk abroad 
into this grove: the moon already ap- 
peared ; and a gentle breeze waved the 
dark foliage of the trees, tinted with the 
roseate hues of evening. Muzio took 
but a moment for reflection. He was 
undecided whether to leave Fiordiligi in 
uncertainty respecting his life or death. 
*« Is not hopelessness of itself, thought 
he, a species of death? . I am now dead, 
as it were, for, Fiordiligi. But true love 
knows no death—true love stands the 
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test of the most agonizing trials. If 
Fiordiligi shall find consolation for my 
repo death before I can ee her 
that 1 yet live, and live for her, then 
will her love be unworthy of mine, and 
the eyes of both will be opened to our 
mutual delusion. O, that Fortune had 
put me to the same test as I shall her! 
then, indeed, things would have turned 
out better than they are now likely to 
do!” So saying, Muzio bade adieu to 
his friends, who promised secrecy and 
assistance. He picked up the sword, 
which he had thrown from him. “ 1 
ought rather to shun thee,” said he to 
the weapon, “ but let us continue to be 
companions in misfortune, and should 
thy thirst again become too vehement, 
I may quench it in my bosom.” 

The news of the catastrophe was soon 
spread throughout the city. Fiordiligi, 
one moment blooming as the rose, in 
the next lay like a lily in her mother’s 
arms. Her parents, by whom she was 
tenderly beloved, strove by all possible 
means to tranquillize and console her ; 
but all the comfort which they endea- 
voured to pour into her wounded heart 
rather increased than relieved the an- 
guish of her feelings. They told her 
she ought to rejoice that Ergasto, whom 
she disliked, would no more torment 
her ; and as to Muzio, added they, “ he 
was too poor for us to think of giving 
a to him, and therefore with ao hope: 

s a passion, it is better for him to be 
dead than living.” They then alternately 
embraced and caressed their daughter, 
and n to relate how poor and dis- 
tressed they had themselves been in the 
days of their youthful love, to prove 
that it was out of pure affection the 
had refused to sanction an alliance wit 
Muzio, lest she should be reduced to a 
similar situation. ‘ All that we pos- 
sess,” said they, “ whatever gives us the 
appearance of wealth and consequence, 
is not our own: it belongs to a creditor, 
after whose death or ours, it will be re- 
few to i treasures which he, an 

chymist j ypened for 
Pree i solicitatio of frend, when 
we were about to marry, r mo- 
ther’s covetous uncle w ot ave 
her to any suitor who expected a ek 
with her during his life-time: so that 
was necess make.a show of wealth 
im order to obtain her hand. Her uncle 
was deceived, but he deceived us in his 
turn. We hoped that he would leave 
us sufficient to diseh: Reha 

* doubtless is 
the 
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But for the compassion of our creditor 
we should then have been involved in 
the utmost embarrassment : all Ferrara 
had witnessed our apparent opulence, 
and it would have been extremely pain- 


ful to our feelings to have been suddenly | 


torn, before the eyes of all, from this 
sphere of splendour, and plunged into 
the obscurity of indigence. The alchy- 
mist allowed us to retain the fruit of his 
economy; it was agreed that things 
should remain in this situation till his 
decease or mine; and I subscribed the 
contract with my blood, to convince 
him that I was anxious to satisfy him of 
my integrity and gratitude. Our cares 
were thus removed, and our joy on the 
occasion led us into some extravagance. 
We ought to have retrenched, and to 
have husbanded many gifts that fortune 
subsequently bestowed upon us, as if 
for the extinction of the debt that has 
burdened us during our whole lives ; but 
we would not overcast the dawn of your 
youth, my dear, by any parsimony, and 
now the sense of this folly and short- 
sightedness fills us with the deepest con- 
cern and regret; for the longer we live, 
the more embarrassed we become, and 
we have nothing to bequeath to you 
after our death. How then could we 
have sanctioned your attachment to Mu- 
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zio, and suffered matrimony to plunge | 


you into a state equally distressing? We 

intreat you then, aggravate not our sor- 
rows by your tears!” 

Her parents, perceiving that all their 

ents were ineffectual, determined 

to make a last effort to cheer Fiordiligi 


by presents, elegant trinkets, parties of _ 
easure, dancing and music, in hopes of © 


ispelling that melancholy which preyed 
upon her charming person arid her ami- 
able soul. Her heart was racked; while 
she outwardly smiled in order to please 
her parents. The orato 
favourite retreat; and thither she often 
= to pour forth her. sorrows, 
which religion alone had power to’ alle- 
viate. , ¥ 96: 
Meanwhile Muzio was concealed by 
the dark shade which a cliff of one of 
re Wi wy mountains of the Apennines 
sna r ae hey ‘The road wound 
at his Sane crmeey procipl vices. 
Seated upon a fragment kon the 
desolaté eminence, he indulged in 
peers which were encouraged 
y the dark tints of the wild scenery 
He was now convinced 
of the eventful moment 
; hit from Ferrara had 
him and his friend:, and that he 


became her 
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could not have taken a more unfortunate 
course than flight under the pretext of 
his death; and he bitterly lamented the 
in he must have given Fiordiligi by 
ihe intelligence. ‘ Alas!” exclaimed he, 
«had not fate been already sufficiently 
severe, but that I must complete the 
death-blow and aggravate the cruelty of 
that catastrophe! How blind is man, 
when most wise in his-own conceit!” 
At this moment he heard the sound of 
mule-bells, and very soon afterwards, 
the clashing of weapons and an anxious 
cry for help. Two robbers had attacked 
an aged traveller, and_as he and his at- 
tendant strove to defend their baggage, 
they had disarmed the faithful servant 
and bound him to a tree, while the ex- 
hausted master, mustering all his remain- 
ing strength to ward off the assailants, 
seemed ready to fall beneath their dag- 
gers. Muzio having, like the savage in 
his wilderness, little to fear, as he had 
little to lose, hastened down the hill, his 
sword glistening like the silvery moun- 
tain-stream tumbling from cliff to cliff. 
He was fortunate enough to rescue the 
old man, who had received several 
wounds, from the hands of the robbers. 
One of them lost his life, and the other, 
pursued by Muzio and the released at- 
tendant, saved his by plunging into the 
dark recesses of the forest. The tra- 
veller, leaning weak with his wounds on 
the arm of his deliverer, raised his eyes 
in gratitude towards Heaven, while his 
led with the blood that 
trickled from his hoary head; the de- 
parting sun threw his last rays over the 
wild seene, and tinged the solitary cross 
erected upon one of the crags that over- 
looked the abyss. A spring descended 
from its side; and while the servant 
fetched water from it to refresh his faint- 
ing master, Muzio was engaged in 
up his wounds, and renderin 
him other assistance. It was as though 
the radiance which at this moment em- 
bellished the awful aspect of nature, had 
dispélled in. some measure the gloom 
that pervaded his soul, and diffused over 
ta new n of love and hope; as 
he had saved himself from de- 
as well as the stranger ;. and 
d some time to survey the soli- 
le, which was again involved in shade, 
and where the cross alone stiil reflected 
old man, whose name was Bona- 
havi raped the dangers 
‘in these moun- 
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tremely solicitous to learn something 
more concerning his deliverer, whose 
residence in so dreary a wilderness he 
could not account for. Muzio indeed 
felt some reluctance to disclose his situa- 
tion to a stranger, but he dropped many 
expressions from which the principal 
circumstances of his story might be in- 
ferred. When Bonaventura found that 
Muzio’s seclusion from the world was 
involuntary, and that an unfortunate ac- 
cident had compelled him to quit his 
country and the object of his warmest 
attachment, he rejoiced in the opportu- 
nity thus afforded him to evince his gra- 
titude. He insisted that Muzio:should 
accompany him to Salerno, where he re- 
sided. ** The hand of Heaven,” said he, 
‘is visible in all that has happened. I 
was going to Ferrara, where I have a 
debtor, with the intention of making 
myself acquainted with him, his wife 
and daughter ; and if 1 should find the 
latter such as she has been described to 
me, to demand her as a nurse for my de- 
clining age, while I, in return, would 
cancel his bond, and thus relieve him 
from heavy embarrassments. . After 
me" ong life in exploring alone 
the silent recesses of nature, I was de- 
sirous of dying in the arms of a faithful 
friend; and as my end is not far distant, 
it was my wish that the beauteous 
Fiordiligi should inherit my property 
as my widow, and in the fall, leith of 
youthful charms, be rendered so much 
the happier after my death. But I am 
now convinced that this wasa silly plan, 
and it is better for me, wounded and re- 
duced -as I am, to return without ac- 
complishing my purpose, since I cannot 
think of again attempting to cross those 
wild and dangerous mountains. Heaven 
has sent me what [ wanted, if you will 
but come and abide with me. Call me 
father, and be my beloved son and heir.” 

It was not without extreme difficulty 
that Muzio repressed his astonishment 
at all that he heard. By this extraordi- 
nary adventure he saw his love delivered 
from a new and unexpected danger, and 
could not help recognizing in the whole 
chain of events a higher dispensation, ‘to 
which he bowed with gratitude and re- 
viving hope. On their arrival in Salerno, 
Bonaventura strove, by every means in 
his power, to make him comfortable ; 
and if :Muzio could have been happy 
without Fiordiligi, he must have been 
so in his new abode. When the old 
man had at length communicated all 
that had» passed between hintself and 
Fiordiligi’s parents, from which it ap-. 
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peared that, in his readiness to serve 
them, he had been actuated by the 

urest feelings of benevolence; when 
fe stated that, at the time, he knew 
nothing of the artifice which they had 

ractised upon the uncle, but that he 
had never repented of what he had done, 
since a generous action is often destined 
to produce results which we never con- 
templated, Muzio could no longer keep 
silence, nay, he would have deemed 
himself ungrateful, could he have longer 
concealed his secret. Bonaventura lis- 
tened to him with manifest delight. 
“As the hand of Nature,” said he, 
“‘covers the most rugged rock with 
blooming plants, so Providence enables 
us to derive fresh courage from our very 
misfortunes and distresses: what man 
entangles, God alone can unravel, and 
he will do it too, if we Lut place our 
confidence in him.” 

When Muzio the next morning en- 
tered Bonaventura’s chamber, it appear- 
ed to him to be transformed into the 
shop of a goldsmith and jeweller. 
Diamonds, rubies, pearls, elegant chains 
of the purest gold, were spread out be- 
fore him on a table of black marble, and 
the old man was surveying them with 
evident pleasure. At the foot of. the 
table were of money, and letters 
just written lay around. “ All this,’ 
said Bonaventura to Muzio, “is for.you 
and Fiordiligi, to whom you shall carry 
it, if you accede to my proposal. It is 
this—you shall go disguised as an old 
man and bearing my name, which I 
have already given to you, to solicit of 
Fiordiligi’s parents the hand of their 
daughter, as 1 had intended to do: you 
may thus venture to return undiscovered 
to Ferrara, and gain the consent of the 


you ; 
shall each 
session of what we love dearest—I. of 


of us be assured of the 


you, Muzio, and of Fiordiligi ; 
while her parents,” added he, ‘ will re-— 
tain my money, for which I now begin 
to feel a a . since it is so 

viceable to us all.” Muzio acquiesced 
with gratitude and_joy in the 
SS 
and of a speedy return mahie 
im wide garments of ex 

ct , tontrived to 
However he 
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ceive others, he felt within his “bosom 
all the glowing impatience of youthful 
love, when the splendid structures of 
Ferrara, interspersed with gardens and 
groves, first met his view. It was dark 
when Muzio réached the city ; the notes 
of the nightingales from the balconies — 
covered with flowers, were mingled | 
with the sounds of many a song and | 
many a guitar. | 
» At the sequestered inn “to which 
Muzio repaired, he began to write to his 
beloved Fiordiligi, but he soon tore the 
unfinished letter, and resolved to curb 
his impatience for another day, that he 
might convince himself how Fiordiligi 
mourned his supposed death, and ascer- © 
tain whether it was possible that even | 
the grave could produce any change in | 
her love. Her parents were not a little sur- 
rised at the appearance of the pretended | 
Dengeenenet ut the anxiety which © 
they at first felt soon subsided, when he — 
himself. came, treated them very courte- © 
ously, brought with him the bond sign- © 
ed with blood, and informed them of © 
the terms on which he was ready tocan- © 
cel it. They were perfectly satisfied ~ 
with the conditions, and promised to 
speak to their daughter on the subject. | 
Muzio had the greatest difficulty to | 
suppress his agitation, when Fiordiligi, _ 
obedient to the summonsof her mother, © 
entered the apartment, and with her © 
own hand presented him with ices and © 
lemonade, foovlens previously saluted him © 
with _ ae eee gentleness, and | 
a ntly without the slightest suspi- 
5 is errand. He .thought ie 
paler than usual, but in other respects 
reeived no alteration. Muzio paused | 
or a moment to consider whether this © 
were to be attributed to constraint im- — 
may upon herself in the: nce of | 
er parents, or to indifference. 
cied that when he was so: near to her, 
the glowing breath of : love ’« not 
fail to her. and tell her who he 


was. But when the trembled in 
his hand, and his wallid lip socmed to 
quires, these tokens of advanced age, as 

e considered them, excited her sym- 


ne , and she placed an arm-chair for 
a inwhich he mi i 
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these would perhaps have had but little 
effect, had she mot perceived the repug- 
nance of her parents to resort to com- 
sion, as well as their apprehensions 
t she should refuse to comply with 
their ardent wishes. ‘ Our fate,” said 
they, “ our peace, our future happiness, 
are in your hands; decide then whe- 
ther your parents shall die under the 
pressure of indigence, or owe to you and 
your affection freedom from care during 
the remaining years of their lives. Do 
what your own heart tells you to be 
t. You have ever been a dutiful 
girl—cheer then the last days of Bona- 
ventura our benefactor, who will not 
himself grudge you a more suitable 
match after his death, for he is a good 
and pious man, who will be to you all 
that we have been.” Her father then 
told her that they would-leave her alone 
to consider of the matter; but her mo- 
ther, before she followed him into the 
adjoining apartment, fell upon her knees 
before her daughter, who raised her 
weeping aloud, and was near fainting in 
her arms. Fiordiligi, after a conflict 
with herself of many hours, durin 
which she deplored Muzio’s fate aad 
her own with torrents of tears, at length 
promised compliance with the wishes 
of her parents ; and it was only while 
they clasped her to their bosoms in the 
first moments of their joy that her sor- 
row burst forth with vehemence. From 
that period her countenance wore its 
wonted smile in the presence of her pa- 
rents, and her behaviour was just the 

















same as before. 

heart of Muzio. He had not doubted 
newn to her. He now resolved-to 

cLeteneneed his presents, that he began 

sessed 

ry ae 

pe sought to accelerate the 
edding-day, 

her. When she is once mine, thought 

‘death shall 






diligi’s consent was like a r to the 
/in this case to make himself 
avoided all familiar conversation with 
manifest indifference with which 

her heart, and that she reckoned 

to make himself known to 

when I have revealed to her and 








The unexpected intelligence of Fior- 
that she would refuse the offer, and pur- 
leave his faithless mistress to her error, 

3 andso miserable was he rendered 
to suspect that some other object pos- 
"3 
red claim. Her apparent ae 

for till then he was re- 
solved not 
he, nothing can then us; and 
her perfidy, one 
Phi woudl len already 
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served me on two occasions, shall per- 
form the third and last service, and find 
its grave in her bosom and mine, that it 
may inflict no more such wounds as love 
has inflicted on my heart. 
The bloody bond was exchanged for 
the marriage contract, and the cere- 
mony performed. The entertainment 
given on the occasion was over; the 
musicians had retired, and Muzio was 
left alone with Fiordiligi. While he 
directed her with tremulous voice to 
extinguish the tapers and leave but a 
single lamp burning, he seized his sword 
and leaned against the table on which 
Fiordiligi had placed her wedding jewels, 
which glistened by the light of the ta- 
pers ike dew-drops in the sun. He 
trembled to such a degree that he could 
scarcely prevent the rattling of the sword 
in his hand from betraying his agitation. 
At this moment Fiordiligi approached 
him ; bursting into tears, and throwing 
loose her hair, covered with a white 
veil, she sunk at his feet, and thus ad- 
dressed him: ‘‘ Gladly will I be a daugh- 
ter to you, Bonaventura, and pay you 
obedience. My heart would have be. 
ken when I stood with you at the altar, 
had not heaven inspired me. with an in- 
expressible, a filial confidence in you. 
Do not betray it; or if you will not be a 
benefactor to me as you have been to 
my parents, plunge the sword which 
ou hold into my heart. Know then, 
onaventura, that I am indissolubly at- 
tached to a youth for whom alone is re- 
served the flower of my love. Preserve 
it, like a celestial guardian inviolate for 
him; be a tutelar angel to us all, and I 
—I will love you, as angels love !” 
_ Muzio dropped his sword, and raised 
Fiordiligi, exclaiming: “ But are you 
certain that Muzio is dead ?”—‘ Mu- 
zio !” repeated Fiordiligi, throwing both 
her arms around him; ‘* how came you 
to know his name ??’—* I know still 
more,” replied Muzio; “‘ I know that 
he lives, that you will see him again, 
and that I shall be the person who will 
bring you together.”—‘* He lives!” ex-- 
claimed Fiordiligi, and clasping her 
hands again fell upon her knees. Muzio 
threw himself beside her, and raising 


his eyes. towards heaven, ej : 
*¢ Bless us, and be thou blest, O eternal 
God! O infinite love !”---He then rose, 
re-lighted the tapers, threw off the beard 
and strange garb, wiped the ashy co- 
lour from his cheeks, and Fiordiligi 
clasped her own Muzio, glowing in man- 
ly beauty, to her heaving bosom. What 
language can express their mutual feel- 
ot. XIV. H 
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ings, or who can conceive them but 
those who have loved with equal 
warmth? Fiordiligi imagined-that her 
heart had been broken by her sorrow; 
and that Heaven had once more united 
her to Muzio that she might share his 
happiness. Muzio, however, soon re- 
called her to herself, by acknowledging 
to his beloved all the doubts by which 
he had been tormented: he confessed 
the wrong he had done her, and yielded 
the prize to her piety and virtue. 

hen Fiordili i’s parents were ap- 
prised of the whole train of events, they 
were transported with joy, and recog- 
nized in this dispensation of Providence 


[July 1, 





the reward of filial affection and-con- — 


stancy. Muzio and Fiordiligi repaired 


to the benevolent Bonaventura, and re- | 


mained with him till he died. Mean- 


while the Duke of Ferrara, being in- © 
formed of what had happened, was | 


— to signify, that, as the hand of © 


eaven was so manifestly displayed in 
favour of Muzio, he should dismiss from 
his mind the animosity he had borne 
him; upon which he returned with 
Fiordiligi to his dear native city, where 
they were received with extraordinary 


rejoicing by her parents and the friends | 


of both parties. 





SOME ACCOUNT OF THE COMMERCE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE DURING | 
THE EXISTENCE OF THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM; PARTICULARLY WITH © 


RESPECT TO THE BOOK TRADE. 
THE efforts of Buonaparte to effect 


the ruin of British commerce are still 
fresh in our memory, and will form an 
important part of the history of Europe ; 
but the nature of those exemptions, 
under which the produce of the British 
Colonies was admitted into every part of 
the Continent, notwithstanding the ge- 
neral prohibitory system, is known com- 
paratively to few ; although the licenses 
under which this partial and restricted 
commerce was conducted, from the ex- 
tra t absurdity of the principles on 
which they were framed, and the unpre- 
cedented effects which they produced 
on trade, deserve a minute and elabo- 
rate history. By the artificial and ano- 
malous transactions which arose out of 
these arbitrary violations of every com- 
mercial principle, the trade carried on 
by the French booksellers and pub- 
lishers was particularly affected. The 
following authentic details on this sub- 
ject will, we think, be found icu- 
larly interesting, not only as valuable 
illustrations of some leading principles 
pee RF economy, but because they 
ibit the attainments of the Ex-empe- 

- at ase dificult science, as well as 
3 na capacity, in a point of view 
which his ddmriners on this side of the 
British channel may perhaps consider 


blockade, or Continental - acne He 
flattered himself that this 


the Continent all British merchandize, 
particularly Colonial produce. 

This was an idea particularly seduc- 
tive in theory, and very congenial with 
the character of a man who always shut 
his eyes against all obstacles. He en- 
tertained the sanguine hope that all 
Europe would, at his command, consent 


amous mea- © 
sure would exclude from the markets of © 


to take succory for coffee, beet-root for — 
sugar-cane, and woad for indigo; he — 


imagined that the burning fever would 
enter into: his views, and suffer its fury 
to be pnnges by gentian instead of 
ee ut he soon: found that al- 

ough decrees may constrain, they do 


not persuade ; and:that Colonial produce, 
which had become an article of absolute ~ 


necessity, would continue to find its ~ 


way into the Continental nations of Eu- 


rope—into France—into his own palace ~ 


—in spite of his revenue-courts, and ~ 


their oppressive decrees. He therefore 
relaxed the rigour of his Continental 


blockade, or rather permitted if to be | 


rtially infringed, by special licenses 


or the importation of the prohibited | 


articles; which permission he imagined 


he could narrow or extend, cuntinue or © 


suppress, at his pleasure. Compell 
nowle 


submit to be deprived of these articles, 


ed to © 
that Eur would not 


he endeavoured. to monopolize the pro- | 


fits of their importation, not only in 
rance, but wherever his formidable in- 
faeces stat iene his 
aly, Germany, and even the 







most Northern nations, were either to 
_ dispense al with the production: 
of the New orld, 


or to consume only 
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those which he should permit them to 
import: and this chimerical project was 
ps one of the first causes of his 
isasters. ‘The distant countries which 
had retained the rank of powers, could 
not endure this new degradation ; and 
princes who had patiently submitted to 
see provinces torn from t eir dominion, 
rose indignantly to oppose this unheard- 
of monopoly. Buonaparte granted li- 
censes of importation; Russia likewise 
ranted them, but under different regu- 
ations: from that time the blockade 
was virtually abandoned: the English 
merchandize was no longer excluded 
from the Continent. The resentment 
of the despot induced him to invade 
Russia, to compel her to observe rigor- 
ously the very blockade. which he had 
himself violated. We all know the im- 
portant events which resulted from that 
unjust aggression. 

At first the licenses were not numer- 
ous; they were solicited as favours pro- 
ductive of great profit, even after pay- 
ment of the enormous import duties, 
amounting to nearly two francs upon 
every pound of sugar or coffee, ten francs 
for every pound of quinquina, and so in 
proportion for the other articles im- 

rted. But these imports were sub- 
jected to another condition of a peculiar 
nature, namely, that of exporting pre- 
viously, in the same vessel, and to the 
same amount as the imports, French 
merchandizes enumerated in* the — li- 
censes ; icularly silk manufactures, 
which the exporters were under the 
necessity of throwing into the sea, dur- 
=ame voyage. Buonaparte believed, or 
rather pretended to believe, that these 
manufactues, which could not ap- 

“in the English ports without 
being seized, and subjecting the ship 
and to forfeiture, would pur- 
oe ose ports Retcolanel produce 
req upon vantageous' terms. 
To destroy Sad by way of increasing 
their consumption was rather an extra- 


ordinary expedient*,; but it was the 


--* In'some of the last voyages, the English 
also oe eri the adventurers to receive, 
with the Colonial produce, a certain quantity 
of their: manufactures. prohibited in like 
Manner in France. .Thus the merchant 
who | ad been .compelled to buy and throw 
sea silks, wines, and other French 
izes, was obliged, on his return, 
and destroy English pottery, 
~&c. The French and English 
was thus equally destroyed, 
t to pay for 
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arxious wish of Buonaparte, by a forced 
employment of national merchandive; 
to impart some encouragement to in- 
terior commerce and manufactures, then 
languishing ina state of inactivity, which 
he viewed with considerable alarm. To 
have given this artificial excitement to 
inert capital and industry would have 
been the most able of all his adminis- 
trative measures; but his injudicious 
attempts were only calculated to pro- 
duce ruin and destruction. It is true 
that some warehouses were speedily 
emptied, that internal commerce and 
some particular manufactures resumed 
a partial and precarious activity ; but the 
English were not made to contribute to 
the attainment of this object. They 
disdained and rejected the merchandize 
which was brought to their ports against 
their will, and in a quantity infinitely 
exceeding their possible occasions or 
desires. Several French speculators en- 
deavoured to sell this dunk stock at sea. 
Some American ships bought, for the 
merest trifles, bales of silk,.embroidered 
goods, and other articles.. But the 
greater part of those who congratulated 
themselves on these sales, as on a sort 
of bonus, found in them. their ruin. 
Betrayed either by the crews of their 
vessels or by some unforeseen accident, 
they were punished for selling at sea 
merchandize which was excluded from 
all ports; and on their return their ships 
were seized, with the whole of the im- 
ported cargoes. Such was the oppres- 
sive treatment of men who deserved a 
premium, for having saved to their 
country property of which the total 
destruction seemed inevitable. 

As each of the licensed vessels had 
paid at its return about a million of 
francs in import duties newly imposed, 
Buonaparte thought that if one vessel 
produced one million, an hundred ships 
would bring in an hundred millions ; 
and that, if forced purchase of a,few 
ship-loads of French produce had given 
a certain movement to commerce and 
manufactures, the simultaneous freight- 
ing of an hundred ships would empty 
the warehouses, and restore abundance 
and animation to French manufactures 
of every description. He therefore dis- 
tributed licenses in great numbers ; and 
in January 1813 one hundred and eleven 
were delivered. Here his usual acute- 
ness deserted him, and his political arith- 
metic was wretchedly erroneous; for 
these hundred voyages from France to 


England could neither be . successfully 
performed, ‘nor performed. at all in the 
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short space of afew months. To facili- 
tate these adventures, he found himself 
compelled to extend the list of the goods 
decreed to be exported as counter-value ; 
and many articles were now introduced, 
which, if not likely to be eagerly bought 
up, were at least certain of not being 
confiscated the instant they arrived in 
an English port. Porcelains, furniture, 
ilt bronzes, and books, of which some 
invoices of 1812 had been very profitable, 
constituted the principal part of these 
new and far more considerable exporta- 
tions. A reasonable quantity of these 
goods might perhaps have been advan- 
tageously sold in England; but the 
enormous quantities exported were out 
of all proportion to the demand. The 
fact is, that the sale of them was scarcely 
thought of in freighting the vessels. 
The whole of the hundred and eleven 
licenses were not, however, carried into 
effect: but an irregular and unexpected 
sensation was nevertheless produced, and 
existed for some months in the com- 
merce of Paris, and of some maritime 
towns. Let us suppose that the pro- 
prietor of a licence wished to import 
cotton or coffee to the value of a million 
francs ; he was consequently obliged to 
export to the same amount merchan- 
dizes conformable to the French douane. 
He would have incurred a great and 
certain loss if he had actually disbursed 
such a sum to provide the exportable 
pon ee He therefore wo aay to 
uy the necessary commodities at ve 
uced prices, or even to borrow deal 
of merchants who were willing to suffer 
them to be shi in the name of the 
proprietor: of the license, but at their 
own risk and for their own account ; 
for which service a commission was 
paid, which varied materially. Five 
cent. was at first paid to persons w 


had real freights to furnish; and these, ' 


as the most natural operations, were 
the most successful. premium 
rose afterwards to ten, fifteen,and twenty 
per cent.; it was for two days at 
twenty-five, then suddenly fell again, 


lat Sho furnished 


dize. The quality of this merchandize 
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from their sale. The books thus ex- 


rted were said to be not * in usum 
elphini,’ but “‘ in -usum delphinorum.” 
In many of these transactions neither 


buyer nor seller considered it of any con- — 


sequence to which of them the sam 
of the articles exported should be re- 
served ; nevertheless those who made 
proper stipulations on this subject acted 
most prudently, as appears by what 
—— in 1816 and 1817. 





n the negotiations occasioned by © 
these extraordinary sales, it was almost ~ 


universally customary to quote the real ~ 
value of goods in hundreds of thousands, ~ 


and the value for which certificates were 


to be procured in millions. Books, an ~ 


article with which all the dealers in 
Europe 


were excessively overstocked, 


had accumulated in a frightful manner ~ 
in the warehouses of the French pub- — 


lishers, in consequence of a long and 
fatal inactivity: books, therefore, were — 
articularly suited to this sort of traffic. — 


he publisher was glad to obtain even a 
very low price for heaps of editions — 
which were to him merely so much © 


er. 


The merchant could conscien- 


tiously, and without fraud, present these ~ 
books to the French officers of customs ~ 


at their legitimate and known prices. — 
Thus the extensive operation of these — 


licenses, although originating in absur- _ 
dity and madness, tended to producea 
ial good, in diminishing and remov- © 


debilitated French .manufactures, an 
particularly the book-trade. 


— state of languor which had an: 4 


But, as it 


often ha s in complicated and irregu- 
lar soe: wnt the chief and algindl x 


object was forgo 
the business. When these 


tions 


tten in the progress of | 


became subject to official routine, — 
they were by those who did | 


not understand 

alone could be 

ss 5 ree of 
to occupy the public mind 

an extraordinary movement; to absor 


con- 
rte 
b 


principles on which | 


a. quantity of French produce; 
and, above all, to secure the receipt of © 
an hundred millions of francs. To 
encourage and facilitate the licensed — 


whom he 


, therefore, the du of those 


and 
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ns, of which only the bottom was 
embroidered, and many other singular 
expedients, were used to elude the law. 
In'valuing the merchandize, much de- 
ception was also practicable, in the 
doubtful worth of embroidery, bronzes, 
ains, &c. But because frauds 
might be, and in some instances had 
heen practised, the commissioners would 
see nothing but fraud ; because they had 
discovered that some declarations of 
value had been exaggerated, they re- 
solved to reduce all. ‘The narrow, petty 
conscientiousness of some of them, in- 
capable of comprehending the idea of 
merchandize devoted to destruction, 
seemed disposed to require that the ex- 
ports shou d consist of the most valuable 
property in the warehouses. They did 
not see that these absurd proceedings 
were calculated to inflict a serious wound 
on the commerce of France. The book- 
trade was treated the worst of all. ‘The 
notoriety of its agin exposed it de- 
fenceless to all the injuries of the sys- 
tem of arbitrary reduction, and ac- 
cordingly it suffered severely. 
French industry, however, soon dis- 
covered a way of suddenly creating ez- 
ion values ; a measure which ex- 
cess and abuse only could render repre- 
hensible. New editions, and even new 
works, were quickly fabricated expressly 
for ee under the licenses; en- 
i plates which had long been use- 
were reprinted, and produced cus- 
tom-house values, in property which 
might, as soon as the certificates were 
obtained, be thrown into the sea without 
impoverishing the country. In short, the 
most industrious were most successful ; 
and those who thus exported the printed 
bales taken out of their warehouses, ob- 
ory them little more than the 
e paper, ‘These proceed 
were:attended with many cmmailuatinab 
and ne gn ers who 
e thought themselves gui 
of adereliction of their duty if che shed 


not reduced the greater of the fac- 
tures or ileelons of valoe +, The 


* One speculator conceived the ingenious 
ue ‘ge pate immense number of por- 








traits of the Imperial Family, accompanied 
y a text renting to be historical, written 
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sellers were, therefore, all more or less 
injured, and some of them even nearly 
ruined by. these reductions, many of 
which were made at random, and upon 
the most vague and uncertain grounds, 
In the sale of the imports the proprie- 
tors of the licenses suffered a loss of a dif- 
ferent nature. The twofold effect of 
the increased importation of Colonial 
produce into France, was to render it 
dearer in England, where it was to be 

urchased, and cheaperin France, where 
it was to be sold. The expenses of the 
voyage, the purchase of merchandize or 
freight for exportation, and the extrava- 
gant import duties, formed the most 
conspicuous articles in their accounts, 
and the net produce was truly deplor- 
able. Thus this notable system of li- 
censes, which, notwithstanding its ex- 
travagant absurdity, might have proved 
in.some degree beneficial, produced to 
the. government less than half of what 
was expected from it, and wr inted 
the hopes of the greater part of the gpe- 
culators. 

It seemed to be all over with the 
licenses, when they were unexpectedl 
revived to a certain extent. The Englis 
became tired of seeing their docks in- 
cumbered with innumerable cases and 
packages of books, notwithstanding the 
enormous quantities which had actually 
been thrown into the sea during the 
voyage. A warehouse-duty had been 
imposed of one shilling per month for 
every bale; but who was to be com- 
pelled to pay it? The real proprietors? 
—Where were they to be found? and 
when found, it ht have been very 
difficult to enforce the payment. They 
resorted to the merchandize itself, and 
endeavoured to sell it by auction. It 
produced scarcely any thing, and these 
sales alarmed the London book-trade. 
In order, therefore, to get rid of the in- 
numerable masses of books without 
losing the warehouse-duty, they per- 
mitted them to be re-exported exempt 


. from import duty, but after payment of 


all other charges, which amounted to 
no less than forty or fifty shillings for 
every bale, containing, one with an- 
other, mone cient to ten reams of printed 
r. ese means a great quanti 
re iicea books thus ik Ich 
the English docks in 1816 and 1817, 
and either returned to France, or were 
consigned to different destinations more 
or less remote; but more than half of 
these goods had been so damaged cither 


80 Jong in damp. warehouses, 


by lyi 
bad ilo or the inevitable injuries of 
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two voyages, that the _ aye part of the 


books returned might be consider- 
ed as destroyed. Porcelains and gilt 
bronzes, it is said, were in the same 
manner restored to their old warehouses. 

A complete. inquiry into the history 
of these licenses, (which forms a singu- 
lar episode in that of the political rela- 
tions between France and England,) 
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comprehending all the effects of this 
system on the destinies of Europe, 
would prove a most fertile subject of | 
investigation. We have here only en. 
deavoured to describe their ' nature, 
origin, and immediate effects, on com- 
merce, and particularly on the Book 
TRADE. 





ON THE LIVING NOVELISTS.—NO. III. 


GODWIN. 


Mr. Gopwiw is the most original— 
not only of living novelists—but of livin 
writers in prose. ‘There are, indeed, 
very few authors of any age who are so 
clearly entitled to the praise of having 
produced works, the first perusal of 
which is a signal event in man’s inter- 
nal history. His genius is by far the 
most extraordinary, which the great 
shaking of nations and of principles— 
the French revolution—impelled and di- 
rected in its progress. English litera- 
ture, at the period of that marvellous 
change, had become sterile; the rich 
luxuriance which once overspread its 
surface, had gradually declined into thin 
and scattered productions of feeble 

wth and transient duration. The 
earful convulsion which agitated the 
world of politics and of morals, tore up 
this shallow and exhausted surface—dis- 
Closed vast treasures which had been 


concealed for centuries—burst open the: 


secret springs of imagination and of 
thought—and left, instead of the smooth 
and weary plain, a region of deep valleys 
and of shapeless hills, of new cataracts 
and of awful abysses, of spots blasted 
into everlasting barrenness, and regions 
of deepest and richest soil, Our author 
ook in the first enthusiasm of the 
spirit-stirring season—in “ its pleasant 
exercise of hope and joy ”—in much of 
its ive extravagance, but in none 
of its practical excesses. He was roused 
not into action but into thought; and 
the high and undying energies of his 
pe ceat esc on eee the 

| on of man, 
oe ties pure fields of medita- 


endued with a deep sense of beauty, or 
a rare faculty of observation, or a spor. ~ 


tive wit, or a breathing eloquence, may — 
usiness ” of his © 
life, as the means of profit or of fame. 


fabricate as the “ idle 


They have more in them of acts than ~ 
of writings. They are the living and © 


the immortal deeds of a man who must ~ 


have been a great political adventurer 
had he not been an author. There‘isin © 
“* Caleb Williams” alone the material— _ 
the real burning energy—-which might — 
have animated a hundred schemes. for ~ 
the weal or woe of the species. 

No writer of fictions has ever sucveed- — 
ed so strikingly as Mr. Godwin, with so © 
little adventitious aid. His works are 
neither gay creatures of the element, nor _ 
pictures: of external life—they derive 
not their charm from the delusions of _ 
fancy, or the familiarities of daily -habi- 


tude—and are as destitute of the fasci- — 
nations of light satire and felicitous de- _ 


lineation of society, as they are of the 4 
magic of the Arabian Tales. His style ~ 
has * no figures and no fantasies,” but ~ 


is simple and austere. Yet his novels 


have tea oe he which so enthralls us, that — 
we half doubt, when we read them in 
youth, whether all our experience is — 
not a dream, and these the only realities. 
He lays bare to us the innate might and 
ne of man. He takes the simplest 
most.ordinary emotions of our na- 
ture, and makes us feel the springs of 
delight or of agony which they contain, 
the stu us avs which lies hid 
within them, and the sublime mysteries 
with which-they are connected. He 
exhibits the naked wrestle of the _pas- 
sions in a vast solitude, where no object 
of material beauty disturbs our attention 
e,. and where 
the the heart is audible 
in the depth of the stillness. His works 
endow the abstractions of life with more 
of real presence, and make us more in- 


tensely conscious of existence, than an 
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They give us a new feeling of the capa- 
city of our nature for action or for suf- 
fering, make the currents of our blood 
mantle within us, and our bosoms heave 
with indistinct desires for the keenest 
excitements and the nate 79 perils. 
We feel as though we could live years 
in moments of energetic life, while we 
sympathize with his breathing cha. 
racters. In things which before ap- 
peared indifferent, we discern sources 
of the fullest delight or of the most 
intense anguish. ‘The healthful breath- 
ings of the common air seem in- 
stinct with an unspeakable rapture. 
The most ordinary habits which link 
one season of life to another become 
the awakeners of thoughts and of re- 
membrances “‘ which do often lie too 
deep for-tears.” The nicest disturban- 
ces of the imagination make the inmost 
fibres of the being quiver with the most 

netrating agonies. Passions which 
ave not usually been thought worthy 
to agitate the soul, now first seem to 
have their own ardent beatings, and 
their swelling and ‘tumultuous joys. 
We seem capable of a- more vivid life 
than we have ever before felt or dreamed 
of, and scarcely wonder that he who 
could thus give us a new sense of our 
own vitality, should have imagined that 
mind might become omnipotent over 
matter, and that he was able, by an 
effort of the will, to become corporeally 
immortal ! | 

The intensity of passion which is 
manifested in the novels of Godwin is 
of a very different kind from that which 
burns in the poems of a noble bard, 
whom he has been sometimes errone- 
ously supposed to resemble. The former 
sets before us mightiest realities in clear 
vision ; the latter embodies the phantoms 
of a feverish dream. ‘The strength of 
Godwin is the pure‘energy of unsophisti- 
cated nature ; that of Lord Byron is the 
of disease. -The grandeur of the 
‘is derived from its transitoriness ; 
of the first from its eternal es- 
The emotion in the pret re- 
‘no. inconsiderable of its 
its rebound from the: dark 
id giant barriers which seem to 
3 its rage within narrow bounda- 
es; the feeling in the novelist is in its 
natural current deep and resistless. 


eg 


anf 


3 


see 







The persons of the bard feel intensely, 
‘because they soon shall feel no sore 


of the novelist glow, and kindle, 
ha ay , because they shall never 

ih. In the works of both, guilt is 
associated with sublime energy ; 
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but how dissimilar are the impressions 
which they leave on the spirit! Lord 
Byron strangely blends the moral degra- 
dation with the intellectual majesty ; 
so that goodness appears tame, and 
crime only is honoured and exalted. 
Godwin, on the other hand, only teaches 
us bitterly to mourn the evil which has 
been cast on a noble nature, and to 
regard the energy of the character not 
as inseparably linked with vice, but as 
destined ultimately to subdue it. He 
makes us everywhere feel that crime 
is not the native heritage, but the acci- 
dent, of the species of which we are 
members. He impresses us with the 
immortality of virtue; and while he 
leaves us painfully to regret the stains 
which the most gifted and energetic 
characters contract amidst the pollutions 
of time, he inspires us with: hope that 
these shall pass away for ever. We 
drink in unshaken confidence in the 
good and the true, which is ever of 
more value than hatred or contempt for 
the evil! 

“‘ Caleb Williams,” the earliest, is also 
the most popular of our author’s ro- 
mances, not because his latter works 
have been less rich in sentiment and 
passion, but because they are, for the 
most part, confined to the develope- 
ment of single characters ; while in this 
there is the opposition and death-grapple 
of two beings, each sadewek with 
poignant sensibilities and quenchless 
energy. There is no work of fiction 
which more rivets the soul—no tragedy 
which exhibits a struggle more sublime, 
or sufferings more intense, than this; 
yet to produce the effect, no complicated 
machinery is employed, but the springs 
of action are few and simple. The mo- 
tives are at once common and elevated, 
and are purely intellectual, without ap- 
pearing for an instant inadequate. to 
their mighty issues. Curiosity, for in- 
stance, which generally seems a low 
and ignoble motive for scrutinizing the 
secrets of a man’s life, here seizes with 
strange fascination on a a and in- 
genuous spirit, and supplies it with ex- 
citement as fervid, and snatches of de- 
light as precious and as fearful, as those 
feelings create which we are accustomed 
to regard as alone worthy to enrapture 
or to agitate. The involuntary recur- 
rence by Williams to the string of 
frenzy in the soul of one whom he 
would die to serve—the workings of 
his tortures on the heart of Falkland till 


‘they wring confidence from him—and 


the net thenceforth spread over the path 
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of the youth like an invisible spell by 


his agonized master, surprising as they - 


are, arise from causes so natural and so 
adequate, that the imagination at once 
owns them as authentic. The mild 
beauty of Falkland’s natural character, 
contrasted with the guilt he has incur- 
red, and his severe purpose to lead a long 
life of agony and crime, that his fame 
may be preserved spotless, is affecting 
almost without example. There isa rude 
ory even in the gigantic oppressor 
yrel, which all his iepusting enor- 
mities cannot destroy. Independently 
of the master-spring of interest, there 
are in this novel individual 
which can never be forgotten. Such 
are the fearful flight of Emily with her 
ravisher—the escape of Caleb Williams 
from prison, and his enthusiastic sensa- 
tions on the recovery of his freedom, 


though wounded and almost dying 


without hel d the scenes of his 
peril among the robbers. Perhaps this 
work is the dest ever constructed 


out of the simple elements of humanity, 
without any extrinsic aid from imagi- 
gination, wit, or memory. 

In ** St. Leon,” Mr.Godwin has sought 
rnatural ;—but the 
ag ere oa aid” which he has con- 
descended to accept is not adapted to 


the stores of the su 


carry him farther from nature, but to 
ensure a more intimate and wide com- 
munion with its mysteries. His hero 
does not acquire the philosopher’s stone 
and the elixir of immortality to furnish 
out for himself a dainty solitude, where 
he may dwell soothed with the music 
of his own undying thoughts, and re- 
joicing in his severance from his frail 
and transitory fellows. Apart from those 
among ;whom he moves, his yearnings 
for sympathy become more intense as 
it eludes him, and his perceptions of the 
mortal lot of his species become more 
vivid and more fond, as he looks on it 


from an intellectual eminence which is. 


alike unassailable to death and to joy. 
Even in this work, where the author 
has to conduct a miracle, his 
exceeding earnestness makes it difficult 
to believe him a fabulist. Listen to his 
hero, as he expatiates in the first con- 
sciousness of his high prerogatives : 

“ I surveyed my limbs, all the joints and 
articulations of my frame, with curiosity and 

t 

attack it; no shall seize it; death shall 
withhold from it for ever his abhorred grasp! 
Perpetual vigour, perpetual activity, perpe- 
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tual youth, shall take up their abode with 
me! Time shall generate in me no decay, 
shall not add a wrinkle to my brow, or con- 
vert a hair of my head to grey! This body 


was formed to die ; this edifice to crumb: | 
into dust ; the principles of corruption and © 
mortality are mixed up in every atom of my © 
But for me the laws of nature are | 
suspended, the eternal wheels of the uni- | 
verse roll backward; I am destined to be 7 
triumphant over Fate and Time! Months, | 


frame. 


ears, cycles, centuries! To me these are 
ut as indivisible moments. I shall never 
become old; I shall always be, as it were, 


in the porch and infancy of existence ; no | 
lapse of years shall subtract any thing from — 
I was born under | 
Louis the Twelfth ; the life of Francis the © 
First now threatens a speedy termination ; he © 
will be gathered to his fathers, and Henry his © 
son will succeed him. But what are princes, © 
and kings, and generations of men to me? © 
I shall become familiar with the rise and fall © 


my future duration. 


of empires ; in a little while the very name 
of France, my country, will perish from off 


the face of the earth, and men will dispute © 
about the situation of Paris, as they dispute | 
about the site of ancient Nineveh, and Ba- © 
bylon, and Troy. Yet Ishall still be young. © 
I shall take my most distant posterity by the | 
hand; I shall accompany them in their © 
career ; and, when they are worn out and | 
exhausted, shall shut up the tomb over | 


them, and set forward.” 


This is a strange tale, but it tells like | 


a true one! When we first read it, it 


seemed as though it had itself the power | 
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of alchemy to steal into our veins, and ~ 


render us capable of resisting death and © 
age. For a short—too short! a space, © 
time seemed opened to our personal 7 
view—we felt no longer as of yesterday ; | 
et teder fe 

seemed mightiest recollec- | 


but the grandest parts of our k 
of the 
tions of a far-off childhood : 
** The wars we too remembered of King Nine, 
And old Assaracus, and Ibycus divine.” 


This was the happy extravagance of | 


an hour; but it is ever the peculiar 
of Mr. Godwin to make us feel 


there is something within us which © 


cannot perish ! 


“‘ Fleetwood” has less of ourauthor’s © 


characteristic energy than-any other o! 
his' works. The earlier of it, 
indeed, where the formation of the 
hero’s. character, in free rovings amidst 
the wildest of nature’s scenery, is traced, 
have a deep beauty which reminds us 0! 
some of the iest i inations of 
Wordsworth. But when the author 
Sieouah the fal eine” into oy ol 
Cs. the dissi 
tions of Paris, and the petty disquietudes 
of matrimonial life—we feel that he has 
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condescended too far. He is no grace- 
ful trifler; he cannot work in these 
frail and low materials. There is, how- 
ever, one scene in this novel most wild 
and fearful.. This is where Fleetwood, 
who has long brooded in anguish over 
the idea of his wife’s falsehood, keeps 
strange festival on his wedding-day— 
when, having procured a waxen image 
of her whom he believes perfidious, and 
dressed a frightful figure in a uniform to 
represent her imagined paramour, he 
locks himself.in an apartment with 
these horrid counterfeits, a supper 
of cold meats, and a barrel-organ, on 
which he plays the tunes often heard 
from the pair he believes guilty, till his 
silent agony gives place to delirium, he 
gazes around with glassy eyes, sees 
strange sights and dallies with frightful 
mockeries, and atlast tears the dreadful 
spectacle to atoms, and is seized with 
furious madness. Wedo not remember, 
even in the works of our old dramatists, 
any thing of its kind comparable to 
this voluptuous fantasy of despair. 

*« Mandeville” has all the power of its 
author’s earliest writings ; but its main 
subject—the developement of an engross- 
ing and maddening hatred—is not one 
which can excite human sympathy. 
There is, however, a bright relief to the 
gloom of the picture, in the sweet and 
angelic disposition of Clifford, and the 
sparkling loveliness of Henrietta, who 
appears “‘ full of life, and splendour and 
joy.’ All Mr. Godwin’s chief female 
charaeters x! a certain airiness and 
radiance—a light, vision race, pe- 
culiar to-them, which toe jt first ho 
prise by their contrast to the robustness 
of his masculine creations. But it will 
pethaps be found. that the more deeply 
man is conversant with the energies 
and the stern grandeur of his own heart, 
the more will he seek for opposite 


Of all Mr. Godwin’s writings the 
choicest in point of style is a little essay 
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‘on Sepulchres.” Here his philosophic 
thought, subdued and sweetened by 
the contemplation of mortality, is breath- 
ed forth in the gentlesttone. His “* Po- 
litical Justice,” with all the extravaganee 
of its first edition, or with all the incon- 
sistencies of its last, is a noble work, re- 
plete with lofty principle and thought, 
and often leading to the most striking 
results by a process of the severest 
reasoning. Man, indeed, cannot and 
ought not to act universally on its lead- 
ing doctrine—that we should in all 
things seek only the greatest amount of 
good without favour or affection, but it 
is at least better than the low selfishness 
of the world. It breathes also a mild 
and cheerful faith in the progressive ad- 
vances and the final perfection of the 
species. It was not this good hope for 
humanity which excited Mr. Malthus to 
affirm, that there is in the constitution 
of man’s nature a perpetual barrier to 
any grand or extensive improvement in 
his earthly condition. After long in- 
terval, Mr. Godwin has announced a 
reply to this popular system—a system 
which reduces man to an animal, go- 
verned by blind instinct, and destitute of 
reason, sentiment, imagination and hope, 
whose. most mysterious instincts are 
matter of calculation to be estimated by 
rules of geometrical series! — Most 
earnestly do we desire to witness his 
success. ‘To our minds, indeed, he 
sufficiently proves the falsehood of his 
adversary’s doctrines by his own intellec- 
tual character. His works are, in them- 
selves, evidences that there is power and 
energy in man which have never yet 
been fully brought into action, and 
which were not given to the species in 
vain. He has lived himself in the soft 
and mild light of those pure and un- 
stained years, which he believes shall 
hereafter bless the world, when force 
and selfishness shall disappear, and 
love and joy shall be the unerring 
lights of the species. 





“ 4, PEDESTRIAN TOUR THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS. 


BY DR. 


MEISSNER. 


Admiring Nature in her wildest grace, 
. These Northern scenes with weary feet I trace; 
nk Se O’er many a winding dale and painful steep, 
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y jo at the most 
or visiting the High- 
-namely, the latter 
euy. The. i ds, icu- 
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Th’ abodes of covey’d grouse and timid sheep, 
My savage journey, curious I pursue. 
Atlantic Ocean, are, during the greater 
portion of the year, visited by continual 
rains and fogs, and it is only in the sum- 
mer season that a traveller can truly 
enjoy the sublime scenery of the ath 


Burns, 
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of Scotland. During the five weeks 
which I spent on this interesting tour, 
I had the good fortune to be enabled to 
journey at the rate of between twenty- 
five and thirty-four miles every day. But 
even in this favourable season, a visit to 
the Highlands is attended by some in- 
conveniences ; for instance, a traveller 
may expect to be enveloped in what is 
called a Scotch mist at least twenty times 
a-day, to be frequently obliged to wade 
through bogs and rivulets, or to travel 
upwards of fifteen miles without the 
Sew ome of procuring any better re- 
reshment than a se of whiskey and a 
piece of oat-cake. ing the last twent 
ears, however, many excellent roads 
ave been made in various parts of Scot- 
land, and the English, who were com- 
pelled by the war to limit their excur- 
sions to the boundaries of their own 
island, have done so much for the secu- 
rity of comfort, even in these northern 
regions, that the difficulties now atten- 
dant on a visit to the Highlands are 
trifling in comparison with what they 
were at a former period. But these im- 
provements, of course, tend, in some mea- 
sure, to banish the poetic associations 
naturally excited by such a journey :— 
inns are now to be met with in 
abundance, and the traveller has seldom 
occasion to trust to the hospitality of the 
Highlander in his hut, where light and 
air are admitted through the same aper- 
ture which serves fora chimney. The 
~~ lan is almost universally 
u tood, and the period is probably 
not very distant when the Scottish High- 
landers will lose those peculiar charac- 
teristies which their language and na- 
tional pride have enabled them to pre- 
serve lo than any other European 
people. e task which Macpherson 
executed -five years ago, in compil- 
ing Ossian from detached and chiefly 
incorrect ts, would not be easi 
effected at present day, so rapidly is 
me a l ing into disuse, 
and the English gaining ground. — 

I very much wished to have travelled 
on foot through ; but in m 
little excursions from London to Wind- 
sor, Richmond, Epsom, &c., I had ex- 
perienced so much rude staring and de- 
risive Mo a from the and 
such aa on the part of the tavern- 
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than in Italy*. In Scotland, on the 
contrary, nothing of the kind need be 
apprehended ; in the month of August, 


hundreds of students from Edinburgh | 


and Glasgo 


w set out to visit.the wnin- “| 


habited regions of the Highlands, pro- — 
vided with no other weapons of defence 


than their umbrellas. 


Steam-boats sail daily from Edin- 
burgh to the different towns on the ~ 


Firth of Forth. On the 29th of July | 
engaged a 


passage on board one of these : 


boats, to proceed to Alloa. In elegance : 


and convenience this boat was vastly 


superior to those which I had seen on : 


the Thames. Besides the 


neral cabin, © 


there was an apartment for the ladies, ~ 
and another for the gentlemen the — 
table was covered with the latest news- 
papers, and the passengers were allowed ~ 


the use of a small library 


There was © 


a large party on board, and from the | 


number of portmanteaus I could 


per- | 


ceive that many besides myself were _ 
prepared for the Highland tour. In ~ 
about four hours we reached Alloa, the — 
favourable state of the tide havitg-con- 


tributed to the swiftness of our aig a 
e ‘ 


To sail along the Firth of Forth is t 


most interesting thing imaginable ; the J 


shore on either side 
less variety of beautiful and luxuriant 


scenery, while the majestic chain of — 
ng, as it were, | 


the bulwark of the Highlands, gradu- | 


the Grampian Hills, form 


any appears in view. I proceeded from 
oa 


resents an end- © 


Pate 
ge 


f 


to Stirling, a fortress evlebrated — 


in Scottish history. 
the town, with 
it, presents, in some measure, 4 minia- 
ture of Edinburgh. Accordi 


The situation of 
e castle overlooking | 


< 


‘to po- . 


pular opinion, the real Scottish thistle | 


grows wild only on the three fo 
of Edinburgh, "Still 
ton ; and it is 
sible to root it out from its favourite soil 


rtresses ~ 
, and Dambar- | 
umed to be as impos- 


as to destroy the laurel on Virgil’s tomb. i 


I should imagine this to be a rare 
species of thistle, for I sought for it in 
vain among the basalt rocks on my way 
to the Highland town of Callander. 
During the first day of my journey | 
had an opportunity of becoming ac- 
ake with the peculiar changeable 

the Highlands. Immense 
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eile of thick fog descend from the naked 
one All the valleys with vapour 
and obscurity ; and no sooner are these 
fogs dispersed by the rays of the sun, than 
they are succeeded by others. Pursu- 
ing my course through a most romantic 
district, I arrived in the evening at Cal- 
lander. This little town is, for three 
months of the year, the rendezvous of 
thousands of travellers, who throng to 
this part of Scotland to visit Loch Ka- 


/trine, to which Walter Scott’s poem, 


the “ Lady of the Lake,” has given 
such extraordinary celebrity. In the 
little inn at Callander I found copies of 
all Scott’s poems, maps of those dis- 
tricts which the bard has rendered clas- 
sic ground, and a little description of 
the scenery about Loch Katrine, pre- 
pared by the landlord of the inn, and 
which consisted of quotations from the 
“ Lady of the Lake.” I soon made ac- 
uaintance with a young student from 
inburgh, in ee age pm whom I[ 
mised to visit the Lake on the fol- 
owing day. When I informed him how 
far I had walked in the course of one 
afternoon, he remarked that I did not 
travel after the fashion of the students of 
Oxford and Cambridge. As we were 
about to sit down to supper, we were 
much amused by the entrance of two 
Oxford men, who had just returned from 
the Lake. ‘The distance they had walk- 
ed could not exceed twenty miles, yet 
the signs of extreme fatigue which they 
evinced were truly ludicrous. On enter- 
ing the room, the first thing they did 
was to throw off their shoes, which, as 
we afterwards discovered, were stuffed 
There are days in human life in which 
the abundance of novel intellectual plea- 
sures produces the same exhaustion on_ 
the mind as physical enjoyments occa- 
sion to the . During the moment, 
the operation of the one as well as of 


the other almost perishes ; but through- 


out life, the fancy retains the happy 
so of reproducing their images, at 
st to ourselves, though perhaps not 
satisfactorily to others by the aid of 
mere words. All who have visited Na- 
ples must have experienced such days ; 
and the vertigo of the first day spent in 
the Gulf of Baix, or of the morning 
when a traveller first ascends Vesuvius, 
or visits Pompeii, cannot fail to create 
For my own part, 

ever number among these hap 
days the first which ie in the High- 
lands of Scetland, where the natural 
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scenery is as peculiar to the country as | 
the language and manners of its inha- 
‘bitants. In Scotland, the peculiarities 

of nature consist not only in the singu- 
lar contours of the hills, whose naked 

summits are hidden amidst the descend- 
ing clouds, or in the contracted glens, 

interspersed with lakes, but also in the 

continual variation of the atmosphere, 

and the sudden transitions from sun- 

shine to rain. This is not, I believe, 

the case in any other country, and con- 

sequently it is only in Scotland that the 

spirit of the Ossianie poetry can be truly 

understood; for nowhere else do the 

clouds produce such phamtom-like ap- 

pearances, or the penetrating rays of the 

sun such magical effects. When Ossian 

compares a beautiful virgin to. a sun- 

beam, his real meaning can only be un- 

derstood in the native country of the 

bard ; and such is the case with nearly all 

his comparisons. 

The distance from Callander to the- 
Trossachs is about 10 miles, and the 
road runs in the direction of two beauti- 
ful lakes. The Trossachs are a cluster 
of low conical hills, covered with heath 
and thickets—-they present a most cu- 
rious picture to the eye of the geolo- 
gist. hind them lies Loch Katrine, 
which in a great measure owes its cele- 
brity to WalterScott’s poem, the ‘‘ Lady 
of the Lake.” Never has any poetic pro- 
duction, in modern times, excited such 
erithusiasm in the inhabitants of the 
country in which it was written. Tra- 
vellers are seen wandering about Loch 
Katzine and referring to the poem, as it 
is customary to visit Lake Averno in 
company with Virgil: whenever a per- 
son is seen strolling up and down with 
a book in his hand, one may be pretty 
certain that he is perusing the ‘ Lady of 
the Lake ;” as a king of Spain observed, 
on seeing a man walking about with 
his eyes fixed on a book and laughing 
heartily, that he must either be mad, or 
vending Don Quixote. Boats are kept 
in readiness to row visitors across to the 
little island which Scott has made the 
refuge of his Ellen. Those events which 
had no reality, save in the imagination 
of the Poet, are here almost regarded as 
historical. facts, for the people point out 
t in the valley where James V. 
lost his gallant grey, the point at which 
he approached the lake, old oak be- 
neath which Ellen congealed her boat, 
and the point where she landed to.con- 


duct the stray hunter to the’ island. | 
Werner says, ‘“‘ what is in the mind, 
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has been ;” and the people of Scotland 
have converted into reality that-which is 
merely poetic. ‘This little island, which 
is scarcely 200 feet from the shore, was 
once, however, the scene of an extraor- 
dinary act of female heroism. The 
country people had placed their wives 
and children on this island for security, 
at the time when Cromwell’s troops 
were pouring in upon this part of Scot- 
land. <A party of soldiers resolved to 
plunder the island, to 
men, and murder the children. The 
had no boats with them, and the bold- 
est of the party swam across the little 
lake to secure a wherry which was lying 
in an inlet of the island. The soldier 
had already reached some shelvy rocks 
adjoining the island, when one of the 
rag nv who ae eerie os ce Sa 
the purpose, suddenly sprang u in 
ied and with one “labo “of A‘ sword, 
severed his head from his body, in the 
view of his companions, on the opposite 
shore. The rest of the party imme- 
diately relinquished their design, and 
retreated; the t grandson of this 
heroic woman still resides in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake. 

I spent the whole of the day on this 
romantic spot, and at sunset ascended 
the mountain called Benvenue. How- 
ever, after all the trouble and fatigue 
I had endured in wading over *y 
was disappointed of the prospect I ex- 
pected to enjoy on reaching the suin- 
mit, for every object around me was 
obscured b fo | 

I wished on the following morning, 
to have had a view of Loch Katrine in its 
full extent, by taking the most interest- 
ing, though inly not the easiest 
road to Loch Lomond. This is a course 
not generally pursued by travellers, for 
resides the necessity of wading through 
rivulets and bogs, there is not any thing 
like an inn for the space of 25 miles, 
and consequently one must be content 
with a breakfast at the Trossachs, and 
a Rowardennam. The distance 
to the western extremity of the lake is 
about 10 miles ; prs ro ~ the 
appearance of a with the 
exception of a few stone huts. The 

who rowed me over to Port- 


: on the ite side, at my re- 
mesa Cackic song, which Was 
heard. The road from 
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those who do not prefer the wildness of 
Loch Katrine will probably consider it 
the most beautiful. My journey along 
the eastern bank was extremely fatigu. 
ing: for the distance of 10 miles I was 
obliged to leap from one stone to ano. 
ther, or to wade through rivulets 
swollen by heavy rains. But for this 
I was amply recompensed by the‘noble | 
prospect presented by the lake and its 
islands; of the latter there are thirty, 
and the largest is about two miles in | 
circumference. It is a well known | 
fact that Loch Lomond was violently | 
agitated during the earthquake at Lis. | 
bon. % 
I passed the nightat Rowardennam, a © 
little town at the foot of Ben Lomond.* © 
This mountain, like a king, overlooks ~ 
the surrounding country, and though 
in height it is inferior to some hills © 
of the Highlands, yet the prospect from © 
its summit is universally acknowledged © 
to be finer than any other. Ben Nevis © 
is the loftiest hill in Great Britain and ~ 
Ireland ; it is said to be 4283 feet, but ~ 
according to other calculations 4370 © 
feet above the level of the sea: the © 
height of Ben Lomond is calculated at © 
3240 feet. I know of nothing in Swit- | 
zerland or Tyrol at all comparable to © 
the grandeur of the prospect from the ~ 
top of Ben Lomond: while a countless 
number of lakes glisten like mirrors on — 
every side, the view is bounded by the ~ 
Aulantic ocean on the west, and I could ~ 
plainly discern the hills on the islands — 
of Bute — Arran. But = ropa im- © 
posing is the prospect on the north, © 
where lofty chasers: of hills tower one | 
above another in the most astonishing | 
way, partly in light, and shaded by © 
huge clouds, and in t kground | 
Ben-Nevis rears his head above the | 
whole. I sat for a whole hour on the | 
top of Ben Lomond admiring the sur- 
rounding scene, when at length I was | 
joined by four young men, residents of 
the na bees country, who had 
been induced, by the unusual fineness | 
of the morning, to take their breakfast — 
on the hill. Even before the basket of 
provisions and the whiskey bottle had 
arrived, I was invited with hearty greet- 

to e of their meal. ey 
told me the names of the principal hills; 
and where the ocean mingled with the 
horizon, pointed out as the coast of 
Ireland what I had previ mistaken 
for a line of mist. e descended the 


- * Ben is the Gaelic word for Mountain, « 
Loch is for Lake. 
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hill together, sailed across the lake in an 
oblique direction, and separated at the 
peautiful island of Luss. From thence 
| proceeded to Inchlavennech (or the 
island of the two women), which com- 
mands a fine view of the lake itself, its 
shores and the surrounding hills. The 

reater number of these islands are 
merely sheep-pastures, and it is only on 
the largest that houses are to be seen. 
| entered into conversation with the 
boatman, who was a very pleasant old 
man : he taught me several Gaelic words, 
and readily gave me information on 
every subject on which I questioned 
him. 1 expressed my surprise at the 
numerous flocks of sheep which I saw 
feeding among. the hills without any 
one to take care of them. He answered 
that these sheep were seldom known to 
stray, and that it was no uncommon 
thing for those who happened to be 
sold, to wander to the peed of 40 
miles, and return to the flock to which 
they had originally belonged. I asked 
him whether he thought it possible that 
a sort of friendship could arise between 
animals who had been long accustomed 
to each other’ ssociety ; and he emphati- 
cally answered: ‘‘ O Sir, there can be 
no doubt of that.” / 

The sun had nearly set when I quit- 
ted the island of Fa ancBamp ; and I 
= orget 9 _— distant = ta yy 

ere | proposed to pass the night. I 
seasnciied along a beatiful road a the 
western side of the lake. The recollec- 
tion of this evening, which I shall ever 
consider as one of the most delightful 
of my life, is still strongly engraven in 
my mind: in proportion as the con- 
tours of the hills became more and 
more undefined, the roaring of the sea 
beeame the more audible ; and from one 
of the ‘distant glens, the tones: of the- 

resounded in a peculiarly plain- 

It was now quite dark, and 
o fear that the inn of Tarbat 
my observation, and that I 

t the town. I entered a 
e road side, where 1 saw a 
nd in one of the rooms I found 
4 man in bed reading the bible. He 
informed me that I was not more than 
200 a from the.inn ; but he would 
not. me to quit the house until I 
had tasted of a bottle of whiskey which 
he drew from under the bed. 

3 course to Inverary on 


“P * 
the following : » I passed through the 





a 
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-and most romantic part of the 
is. T'wo miles from Tarbat I 
| Long, a great inlet of 
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the Atlantic; the brooks had been 
swollen during the night by heavy rains ; 
and proceeding past a range of water- 
falls, partly descending in foam from the 
rocks, ond partly appearing like threads 
of silver twisted among the heather of 
the hills, I reached the dismal vale of 
Glencoe. Here the hills are mere naked 
masses of stone; not a single thicket is 
to be seen, and along an extent of ten 
miles ‘there is no ames habitation. 
But for the numerous brooks which 
flow over the hills, uninterrupted still- 
ness would prevail throughout this dis- 
trict ; and the brooks can never dry up, 

owing to the proximity of the ocean, 
which envelopes the hills in continual 
mist and clouds. I spent the whole day 
in wandering about this wilderness, and 

in the evening I joined a numerous party 
at Inverary, where, owing to the arrival 
of the steam-boat from Glasgow, up-' 
wards of fifty persons had collected in 
the inn. The neat little town of In- 

verary, which belongs to the Duke of 
Argyle, is situated at Loch Fyne, an in- 

let of the Atlantic, well known to epi- 

cures, as the herrings caught there are 

accounted the best in the world. Now 

that the use of steam-boats has become 

general throughout Scotland, Inverary 

is three or four times a week the reridez- 

vous of the inhabitants of Glasgow, who 

escape from the bustle of trade and 

manufactures, and throng hither to en- 

joy the beauties of nature. The boat 

eaves Glasgow in the morning, and 

arrives at Inverary, a distance of seventy 

miles, in the evening: the price of the 

passage is ten shillings, and the boat 

affords the best accommodation. 

With respect to vegetation, the coun- 
try about Inverary forms a singular ex- 
ception to other parts of the western 
coast of Scotland. Of the woods cele- 
brated by Ossian, scarcely any trace re- 
mains, and trees no longer flourish on 
those spots which were formerly covered 
by them. This change of climate is 
particularly apparent in the Hebrides, 
where, in the course of excavations, the 
roots of ancient oaks have been dis- 
covered, below a soil, on which, atthe 
present day, trees never grow higher 
than the walls erected to protect them 
against the west winds. The hills of 
Inverary are, however, still covered with 
the remains of these ancient woods. 
But the castle of the Duke of Argyle is 
the chief object of attraction to the cu- 
rious, and it is reckoned one of the 
wonders of the Highlands. It is built 
in the Gothic style, on a mbst costly 
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scale; and the sum which is annually 
devoted to keeping it in repair, namely, 
3000/. may afford some idea of its mag- 
nitude. ‘The plan of the edifice is that 
of an old fortress, and it is built of a 
light grey kind of stone, produced in 
this part of the country. I spent the 
morning very agreeably in viewing the 
delightful park in which the castle is 
situated, and then set out on my way 
to Oban. Faujas St. Fond has given a 
minute description of the mineralogical 
curiosities of the district, in which are 
situated the village of Oban and its con- 
venient harbour. Its proximity to the 
ocean, and the view it commands of the 
islands Kerrera and Lismore, together 
with the blue hills of Mull, one of the 
largest of the Hebrides, render it truly 
romantic. Oban is usually visited merely 


for the sake of procuring a to 
Stafla, the pl owe oer p ood then. 
This was also my intention, though I 
was obliged to relinquish it, partly on 
account of the adverse state of the wind, 
and partly through the exorbitant de- 
mands of the boatmen: it certainly 
vexed me not a little to observe that 
these men, whom I generally found re- 
markably honest and civil, should at- 
tempt imposition on account of the 
great influx of visitors. To be disap- 
pointed of visiting Stafla, was to mea 
great sacrifice ; for I have been inform- 
ed that all the wonderful descriptions’ 
which travellers have given of thatisland, 
are far short of the impression it creates. 

At a short distance from Oban are 
the ruins of Dunolly, a castle which 
belonged to the House of Lorn, famed 
in Scottish history, Near the shore of 
Loch Etive there is a piece of rock of 
— -stone, which is _ interesti 

e popular tradition co 

with it. It is called in the Gaelic 


ee clach-na-caw, or.the dog’s pillar; 
the common le assert that Fin- 
gal has often tied his dog Bran to this 


pieee of rock. On the first day of m 
joarney from Oban, I th 

a tract of country in the 
history of oe — vicinity of 
Dunstaffnage ruins of an 
old castle ; and on crossi 

Etive I reached the site on which Bere- 
gonium, the ancient Scottish capital, 


o 

me merge young of the neigh- 
ous fire; anda man 

bourhood informed me, that stone was 
found here that Oe pt ae on the 
water, probably a pumice-stone. 
crossed Loch Ereran, and arrived 


I 
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within the district of Appin: this was 
the scene of many events in the life of 
Fingal, and the hills of Morven, cele- 
brated by Ossian, are on the opposite 
coast of the inlet into which I sailed. 
I would fain have crossed the small arm 
of the ocean, and entered the kingdom of 
Fingal, but there happened to be no 
convenient place at which I could pass 
the night. Morven is an island about 
twenty miles long and ten broad ; it is 
almost uninhabited ; the hills and nar- 


row glens produce no vegetation but © 
heath, on which thousands of sheep are © 
It belongs exclusively to two © 


fed, 
wealthy landholders ; for here, as is uni- 







yersally the case in the Highlands, it . 


is found more profitable to let land to 
one or two rich farmers, than to parcel 
it out among poor families. This cruel 
system is the main cause of the depo- 
pulation of the Highlands ; for the pro- 
prietor by letting his land to one or two 
rich farmers, compels the poorer ones, 
who formerly occupied it, to wander to 
distant parts of the country in quest of 
a subsistence. The name of Morven 
now belongs only to this little piece of 
land; but the Morven of Ossian ex- 
tended over the greater part of the 
western coast of the Highlands. | 
passed the whole afternoon in this place 
without meeting a single person; and on 
arriving near Balichulish, where I in- 
tended to -pass the night, I saw d piece 
of stone, about nine or ten feet hich, 
fixed in the earth: it was in the form 
of an obelisk, and proved to be a piece 
of gneiss. This was the first monu- 
ment of the kind that 1 had met with ; 
erected in sight of the hills of Morven, 
it was probably the funeral monument 
of some hero of Fingal. 


I had manana on the following day, 
wa to take the direct — to Fort W iL 
iam, to lencoe 
yloaie ge age ne ate 
the si name-of the Devil’s staircase. 
My host doubted whether I could find 
my way across the hills; he shook his 
head, and gave mea direction in broken 
ish, and also a letter to a man who 

uld conduct me over Loch Leven’s 
fine road Sade alent’ Glencoe, he 
the 

dps denediabt-wélleg to, the-Hlaghionds 
| v in the $. 
Glencoe was the bi a . 
and the little rivulet which runs through 
it and forms a lake inthe centre, is the 
Cona, in allusion to which, the bard 
styles himself the Voice of 


Cona.: The hills which surround this 
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valley and give it the appearance of an 
immense basin, are merely masses of 
naked stone of the most various forms, 
intersected by water-falls in every direc- 
tion. Besides the recollection of Ossian, 
this valley obtained in the last century, 
a melancholy kind of celebrity through 
the massacre of the Macdonalds. The 
house of Macdonald of Achrichtan, is 
now the only habitation which the 
valley contains. I proceeded slowly 
through Glencoe, not much heedin 

the penetrating mists which drenched 
me to the very skin. A continual 
motion of the mists is daily apparent 
here, and is-a peculiarity of this region 
of imaginary phantoms. I unexpectedly 
passed through this valley twice instead 
of once; for by taking a wrong course 
across the Devil’s staircase, I arrived at 
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a miserable public-house, and not being 
inclined to pass the night there, I was 
obliged to go back, to the distance of 17 
miles, in order to return to the place 
whence I had set out in the morning. 
Here I cannot forbear mentioning a 
trait which reflects honour on the Scot- 
tish character. Night had set in, and I 
was chilled with cold and rain, when I 
arrived at the inn from which I had 
originally set out: the landlord express- 
ed anicle concern on finding that his 
directions had proved useless ; the best 
refreshment which the place afforded 
was instantly set before me, and next 
morning when I demanded my bill, | 
could neither induce the man to give it 
me, nor prevail on any one in the house to 
accept the smallest recompense for their 
trouble. (To le concluded in our next.) 





THE HERMIT’S SKETCHES *. 


THESE delightful sketchesdf English 
manners have a mystery about them 
which we cannot penetrate even b 
guesses. The most cursory reader will 
enquire with eager curiosity by whom 
they are written. He must have been a 
votary at once of gaiety and of letters— 
conversant with all the varieties of so- 
ciety, from its lowest to the most ex- 
alted ranks—a trifler and a philosopher 
—a man of fashion, and a lover of the 
romantic. _He is at home alike in town 
and in country—at Edinburgh and at 

a—and hits off with equal felicity 

the enticements of a hackney coachman 
€ssaying to procure passengers, and the 
matrimonial schemes of an accomplish- 
ed dqwager.. No one can doubt for a 
moment that he has long been familiar 
the highest and most glittering 
which he describes with an ease 
ceful, and satirizes with a humour 
and free from gall. Yet it is 


ae 


H 


£ 


ranks has not injured his s - 
Skee fox those sorrows which ee ha 


common lot-of his species, or for those 


errors which soe ge happiness which 
nature offers. Light and airy, as most 
of his. nmeations are, there is more of: 
real heart in them than in many works 

| y sentimental; and he often 
makes us feel seriously and intensely, 
while . is yp gicen | ue by the pris- 
2 in w e sets many-. 
before us. 4 





a 





‘evident that his study of the 


But we are not only puzzled to ima- 
gine who could have written these 
works, but surprised at the variety of 
agreeable pictures which they contain of 
a class of society, whose peculiarities 
have long been ually vanishing. We 
scarcely imagined that, in this degene- 
rate age, the world of fashion had 
enough of prominent characteristics left 
to furnish one volume without carica- 
fure or scandal. ‘Time was when it had 
a romance of its own ; when its heights 
required no mean ambition to reach 
them; and when its glittering honours 
were bright-enough almost to reward a 
life of assiduity and toil. Then infinite 
airs and graces were requisite to retain a 
supremacy of fashion; then courtesy had 
something in it of the ideal ; then airy 
wit and delicate raillery were native to 
the drawing-room as to the stage ; then 
the art of dress was really one of the fine 
arts, and excellence in it was almost a 
proof of genius. Then a masquerade 
was a temporary revival of the age of 
chivalry. hat a magnificent scene 
was exhibited at every ball—what rich 
brocades, what high sparkling stoma- 
chers, what seid circumference of 
hoop, what looks of young beauty, 
heightened by the antique richness: of: , 
the draperies, what stately pyramids of 
head-dress, what generous restraints of 
curl! Then the gracious unbendings of 
the lofty dowager, and the be- 


_ stowed smile of the toast of all the wits 
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—were they not worth dressing or ght. 
ing for? Phe entrance of a young ro 4 
into the world, was an event * a whic 

excited as much flutter of expectation 
as the appearance of a novel by the au- 
thor of ‘ Waverley,” or a poem of 
Lord Byron, does in these literary times ; 
—and deserved it as well. Then taste 
was not banished to circulating libra- 
ries; nor had elegance taken re uge in 
books, and become a dead letter. Now, 
alas! the height of indifference is the 
height of fashion; the art of dress af- 
fords no scope for high fantasy; cour- 
tesy is out of date ; and the refinements 
of gallantry are tales of old! The de- 
mocratic spirit of the times may, in some 
degree, be attributed to the change. 
When the people, at their public places 
of resort, enjoyed the spectacle of rank 
and beauty, fitly apparelled in visible 
splendours, they were proof against ar- 
guments on the natural equality of the 
2 The ome that did hedge 
ihe aristocracy of the higher orders, was 
too — to be disputed. The eye 
was fed with high antry in repay- 
ment for the taxes. Now higher 
orders have not only resigned the dis- 
tinctions of dress, but have ceased to 
visit the scenes where they formerly 
condescended to receive and to commu- 


nicate pleasure. They longago deserted 
Ranelagh—they have almost cut the o 

ra—and they have quité cut the theatre, 
“which is the unkindest cut of all.” 


It was a glorious spectacle to see the 
boxes ae with feathers, and glitter- 
ing with gems; to perceive s th 
ing its way through the rich fo ds of 
the stomacher ; to see the fairest eyes suf- 
fused in tears *‘ which sacred pity had 
engendered there ;” to feel at once. all 
the distinctions of rank and all the com- 
munity of nature, the high privileges of 
station, which were a treasure to the 
imagination, and the higher rights of 
humanity, which were set mantling in 
the heart. Surely this was better. than 
_moving in cold private circles without 
the joy of being admired or excited— 
than lounging at a French play, or going 
to:sleep at a concert of Italian music! 
There is another class too, who of 
yore gave life and animation to the 
town—now alien from their once happy 
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plays. What tavern suppers—what high 


convivialities — what romantic adven. 
tures at.~masquerades, chequered their 
gay career! In proportion as the study 
of the law was difficult, their enjoy. 
ments were intense, and their recrea. 
tions tasteful. ‘They whetted their wits 
on “ Coke upon Littleton ;” and caught 
a keen appetite for pleasures in the te. 
gions of black letter learning. Now 
their prerogatives of criticism are trans. 
ferred to the news apers, their poetry to 
the Magazines, their direction of the 
theatres to the apprentices—and their | 
wit—Heaven knows whither! They 
care nothing for new plays ; lounge into 
the boxes at half-price to pass away the 
time ; admire Miss Foote, like all the 
world, and encore Miss Stephens, be- 
cause nobody can help it. Some of 
them read and work hard, with a view 
to the seals; but the gay ambition of 
shining for the night, and mingling in- 
tellect with enjoyment, and refining the 
tastes of the age—is, we are afraid, re- 
tained by comparatively few of the once 
celebrated Templars. 

In such a state of society the produc- 
tion of these volumes required no small 
length of observation, and no low degree 
of ingenuity and of skill. For though, 
as we have already hinted, they are not 
confined to that elevated class of which 
the author is evidently a member, the 
far larger portion of them is devoted to 
its splendid circles: all the varieties 
which it presents—its airiest vanities 
and minutest charms—are seized by thc 
author, and pourtrayed in their most <e- 
licate shades. The Hermit “ in the 
Country,” indeed, catches as he ought 
more of sentiment than in London, ani 
extends his views of humanity with his 
horizon. He is meditative on the sca- 
coast, jovial in Scotland, and poetical in 
Britainy. .The good nature of his re- 
marks every where-is as conspicuous as 
his good sense ; and. his Sketches will, 
we think, be almost as instructive as 
they are amusing. We shall give two 
— ye Pf Hermit in the 

untry,” whi only just issued 
from the press ; one of nerd afford 
a specimen of the author’s gayest, and 
the other of his more serious style. 


AN EXQUISITE's LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 


oaly fas Sena zs fitted 
saint, si ‘or the philoso- 
pher. To aay otfies mah % loses Be ekarms, 
when he cannot enjoy them in company 
with friends and fellow men. . To see a fine 
Prospect, an enchanting wood, a limp: 
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‘ver @ delightful waterfall, without being 
= 0 say z some one, ‘* What a lovely 
scene {” saddens the heart of man. Society 
ig as necessary for the country as the town ; 
but the man who transports town habits 
and pleasures into the bosom of nature, 
loses the fountain and the grove, the ver- 
dant lawn, and the delicious retirement 
which country scenery and a country life 
nt. 

«¢To meet the sun upon the upland lawn,’ 
to watch his majestic rising from the gilded 
East, to contemplate the rosy-fingered morn- 
ing, opening the day upon man, to view the 
prismatic colours reflected in the drops of 
dew, to brush that dew with early foot from 
the shrub and floweret in our healthful walk, 
to behold the glories of the setting sun, or 
the silvery moon-beam playing on the sur- 
face of the quiescent lake, to admire the ex- 
panded rose-bud, and to watch the progress 
of nature in its spring, are amongst the 
loveliest and sublimest enjoyments, and are 
unknown in the busy haunts of vicious and 
populous cities. The Country, retirement, 
health, order, sobriety, and morality, can 
alone furnish them. 

*‘ There are fashionables, however, who 
expect to make nature subservient to their 
habits and caprice, every where, and in every 
thing; and who, not content with bringing 
summer in January, into their painted and 
gilded saloons, by rare shrubs, flowers, 
plants, and the expensive contents of their 
conservatories, added to the forced fruits and 
other articles of ruinous luxury with which 
their boards abound, madly expect to trans- 
mit town enjoyments, and dissipation, into 
the country, in order to lead the same un- 

course of voluptuousness and riot all 

the year round. In contradistinction to 
what we hear of *‘ rus in urbe,” it is with 
them urbs in rure; and not satisfied with 
turning day into night, and night into day, 
in town, they convert summer into winter, 
by passing it.in London, or at some water- 
where they only go as an adjourn- 

ment of the London spring, and then travel 





















fields clad in snow, and to be either con- 

fined to the house, or to brave bad weather 

for a short time for form’s sake. 

_ “ Wedded to the London system of rising 

in the evening, riding at dusk, and dressing 

eee light, they carry the same unnatu- 
and unwholesome 








dur arrangements to scenes 
which would have furnished a retreat full of 
charms, if visited in the. spring, or in the 
summer, For them the feathered choir 
in vain ; for them the flower ex- 
dsnot; all is haze, fog, and darkness, 
#esS perchance the rising sun blushes at 
‘Orgies, or reminds them that the day 
Opened ere they retire to a feverish bed. 
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turned into cash, their corn and hay.at the 
market, instead of in their fields, is their 
sole delight; that their tenants are only the 
tributaries to their pleasures, and their flocks 
food for their table; and that they care 
neither for family pedigree, nor family estate, 
except as they can make them conducive to 
their consequence and luxuries. 

** There is a depravity in all this which 
absolutely denaturalizes the heart; but, as 
this is the object we have at present in view, 
let us peruse the life of a certain nobleman 
at his family castle, surrounded by majestic 
woods, lakes, and forests, peopled for his 
use 5 a numerous and faithful tenantry, and 
the most romantic scenery which the eye 
can possibly view. 

** Engaged in London until July, and at 
Brighton until December, he gets down to 
this ancient edifice, the pride of his ances- 
tors, about the first week in January, and 
leaves it in March, just as the days are 
lengthening, and increasing the ennui which 
the contemplation of rural objects occasions 
him. 

‘* Surrounded by foreign cooks, confection- 
ers, and fiddlers, he travels all night, and 
arrives at day-break. His effeminate form 
sinks for a few hours on down ; and he rises 
in the afternoon. The breakfast-table is 
covered with delicacies, and with the pro- 
vocatives necessary to excite a sated appc- 
tite. Gamblers and demireps, dandies and 
adventurers, Compose his numerous party. 
‘* The weather is odious,” says he: ** what 
a bore the country !” He comes there only 
for fashion’s sake, and in order to raise his 
rents. His spirits are low; brandy alone 
can save him from the blue devils; he 
swailows the liquid fire. The billiard-table 
occupies five hours, his toilette takes two 
more. 

** The second dinner-bell has rung; it‘is 
past eight, and he descends to his banquet- 
ting room. All here is pomp and pageantry : 
nothing is rational. Foreign wines and 
cookery compose the fare. Excess reigns 
over every thing. Intemperance plies the 
frequent cup, and vocal and instrumental 
music breathe their most voluptuous sounds. 

** Now comes the hour of gambling. Elis 
woods, his lands, his moveables, are ail 
hazarded again and again: ten times in the 
night they are lost and won. A castle tot- 
ters on a single card: the comfort of his 
tenantry depends on one throw: agitation 
and ill humour ebb and flow: avarice and 
ruin stare each other in the face. The 
game is over. He has lost only two or three 
thousand : and the grinding of a few farmers 
will rub off his score. He goes to bed. 
Conscience has nothing to do with him ; 
for these are only considered as the pecca- 
dillos of fashion. ' 

** Occasionally he sallies forth in the even- 
ing with a legion of liveried attendants. 
The woods are surrounded; the birds are 
ha the cover is beaten. Armed 
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with a double-barrelled gun, and followed 
by menials, who take from him even the 
trouble of loading his piece, he and his 
party fire a thousand shots, and spread 
death and desolation around them. This is 
called glorious sport, a noble day, rare 
country amusement! and the great man 
returns as proud as ever Alexander was after 
his greatest victory. Brandy recruits the 
fatigues of this memorable morning, and 
the tongue of flattery tickles the nobleman’s 
ear, and elevates him in his own esteem. 

“* At dressing time he gives audience to the 
steward, who is ordered to pay his gaming 
and intriguing debts, by the sale of timber, 
mortgage, anticipation, or annuities. 

“* Such is the Exquisite’s country life ! Such 
the delights in which he indulges, in the 
midst of family estates and picturesque 
scenery, to which he is as blind as he is to 
his own vices and failings. 

“¢ What a pity that a habitation and scenes 
like these should be bestowed on such a pos- 
sessor! The very detail is offensive to rea- 
son and feeling ; but its colouring is not too 
high, nor is it a solitary example. Let our 
self-exiled, our ruined, our ruining nobility 
and rich men, look to themselves and this 
picture. How many will behold their own 
likeness, thus slightly sketched as it is, by 
the hand of 


“Tur HERMIT IN THE COUNTRY.” 


‘*LEAVING HOME, 


**I Hap just completed my eighteenth 
year, when I received orders to join my regi- 
ment for the first time. ‘The sash and gor- 
get, the maiden sword, scarlet cloth and 
gold lace, had all their weight and attrac- 
tions for me. I contemplated the empire 
which I should have over hearts, and the 
preference, which I had so often felt morti- 
fied at wanting, at a ball, or in a coun 
circle ; I expected to live with the best fel- 
lows in the world, to see a great variety of 
scenes, to be ever amused, ever changing 
quarters, — to dance as it were through life, 
to the tune of the merry fife and drum, and 
to leave care and gloomy reflection always a 
day’s march behind me; but above all I 
longed to see the world, to be free, to be an 
uncentrolled agent,—in a word, to be my 
own master. 

“1 had ee the classics with 
some degree of attention, was a pretty 
dancer, could play a little on Bb oon arn 
boldly, had read history, was a good shot, 
and considered myself, upon the whole, a 
decent sort of fellow, particularly as the 
maid-servants called me handsome, and the 
village surgeon's daughter had eyed me with 
some of interest. 

“<I had now been looking for myselfin the 
gazette for six weeks ; and not a little proud 
was I to see myself in print for the first 
time. My next impatience was to be or- 
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dered to head-quarters ; and, when the order _ 
came, I was in the highest possible spirits, ~ 
The night before I set.out on my journey, | © 
scarcely slept a wink. Young Phaeton, when 
importuning his father for the reins of tha 
chariot which was fatal to his existence, 
was not more anxious than I was, on this _ 
occasion ; nor, when he asked that sire to 
grant his boon, as a pledge of the love which | 
he bore to his mother—“ Pignora da Genj. © 
tor, &c.” could he seek it in a more ezge; | 
tone than I enquired “ if to-morrow was the ~ 
day on which I was to set out ?” 4 

** And yet I tenderly loved my parents. | 
was an only child, their prop and stay; | © 
could not love them more than¢hey deserved, — 
The whole village too shared my affections: — 
I felt the relative ties of humanity and good 
will ; of brotherhood and connexion with — 
all my neighbours,—domestics and all. | — 
had even a tenderish feeling for the fire-side 
animals of the paternal roof, — the poor old 
pointer, the dowager-spaniel, Duchess, the — 
invalid cat, and my mother’s pet bullfinch, ~ 
Yes, I had rather not had to feel the “ good 
by to ye.” The shooting pony, I recom. ” 
mended to Robert’s care ; and my setter,— 
poorTrusty ! accompanied me through many 
a varied and uneven path, Night came, and — 
her mantle sat uneasily on me. I felt almost 
a woman’s weakness as I sunk upon that | ~ 
mother’s breast, where I drew my first love, ~ 
mingled with the stream of life ; but I tried 
to be the soldier; and, after one dewy kiss, ] | 
resolved not to see her in the morning. My — 
father was to accompany me a part of the — 
road: and the thought of this was a relief 
to me. - Be 

“* As I drew on my regimental boots, the | 
only article of military uniform, which | — 
wore on my journey, I felt an elevation of 
mind, and seemed as if 1 were already fit to ” 
command acompany. But my satisfaction | 
was not without alloy: I had the Dulce 
Domum to quit; I had the village to look 
on, perhaps, for the last time; I had to 
shake hands with the poor servants, some of | 
whom had borne my helpless infant form in ~ 
their arms. This was trying. I whistleda | 
march ; but it was more like a dirge ; I tried | 
a country-dance : it was out of tune. 

**T sent the cook to knock at my father’s 
door, an hour earlier than agreed upon ; for 
time now seemed loaded with a weight of 
care ; and I resolved, albeit I was proud of 
my appearance, not to be seen by my kind 
nei rs. I therefore gave keepsakes to 
all the servants, and wrote a letter for the 


surgeon’s daughter. ; 
it was a great 


“ a ee ee : 
ease to my state mind. I shook him 7 


heartily by-the hand, tried to look gay, and 
brushed over the threshold of the dent. The 
old nurse insisted upon kissing me : she was 
aged and ugly, but a, good woman, and 
somehow she had a right to this embrace. 
I gave it her ily, looking, however, 
jealously around : saw me but the 
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else should I have blushed. ‘* The 


sail 
ae kiss an ugly old woman! fie for 


Captain to 
: 
arr We were now at the end of the village. 


| dreaded the sight of my mother at the 
window; so I never looked back uatil out of 
sight of the house, I was now to take a last 
look at this rustic assemblage of houses. 
They danced tremulously in a tear, in my 
eye; but I cleared up with such a hoarse 
and monstrous hem that the eche of the 
church-yard, which returned it to me, ter- 
ried me with the sound.—All this time my 
father and I had not exchanged a word ; 
he looked thoughtful, and as if he had had 
a sleepless night. 

«“ The morning was beautiful, and I never 
saw my native scene in such glowing colours 
before. There seemed to be a peculiar grace 
in the antique belfry of the church ; and the 
stiff sepulchral yews were gilded with the 
sun-beam. Obituary sculpture might have 
caused me some serious reflection. But my 
mind dwelt not on the past ; nor were any 
doubts and fears as fo the future, unfolded 
to my view. — How many a departed bliss 
now leaves but its monumental memento in 
my heart! how many prospects have va- 
nished like the days of my ancestors ! how 
many a brave comrade in arms now lies in 
his narrow bed, and upon his earthly pil- 
low !—but let us return to my father. 

“We had better dismount and walk a 
little,’ said he to me, in a kind affectionate 
tone. ‘The weather is beautifully fine ; 
we have a long day before us ; and I can re- 
turn in the cool of the evening. I should 
like to have as much of your company as I 
can ; and you will not always have your old 
father for your companion.’ We alighted 
accordingly, and gave our horses to the ser- 
vant who had charge of my luggage. I was 
to proceed in the mail from the first stage. 

** ‘We now turned off the high road, and 
skirted a beautiful wood, crossed some ad- 

Jacent fields, and pursued the course of the 
river, by the foot-path for some miles.—My 
father folded his arm in mine with a peculiar 
degree of friendship, familiarity, and tender- 
ness; and I never hung on the discourse of 
any one with so much attention either before 
or since. He evidently tried to amuse my 
mind, and- to cheat the way and beguile the 
time by his conversation ; and he succeeded 
toacharm, We saw the vertical sun ere 
we thought morning midway gone; and 
his declining ray surprised us ere we thought 

SHEE ae dine ‘toecth dear bo 

; us dine together, my dear A 
said he, with so much of the aris fellow th 
= wtiye' accent, that I regretted that he 

more my own age, and going to join 
theairmy with me. I assented with delight. 
“There is scarcely any night,’ said he, 
an ; and I must ride home the harder 
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“¢ Thrice had he essayed to part with me, 
before this proposal: I saw the motion pass 
in his mind ; but his heart failed him; his 
steps hung on mine, and his affections lin- 
gered with me, and were loth to part. He 
looked at his watch on alighting from his 
pony, as much as to say, *‘ a short walk, and 
then.” Next, when fatigued, he sat down 
on a bank, and seemed determined to shake 
hands.and to bid adieu ;—but he could not. 
He then remounted, and proposed riding on 
to dinner, in the cool of the evening. My 
heart placed all these debts of gratitude to 
his account. 

**He had another object, however, in 
this confidential walk ; in this protracted 
journey together. He wished to give mea 
great deal of good advice, and that advice 
was offered and delivered to me more like a 
brother and a comrade, a companion and a 
friend, than a parent, or one set in authority 
over me,—more like the man prone to error 
and failing like myself, than one to whom 
age and experience had given so decided a 
superiority. 

‘On how many useful subjects did he 
give me his cool and unpresuming counsel ! 
How fraught with honour, sentiment, and 
delicacy were his paternal admonitions! In 
how many instances of life have his pre- 
cepts and warnings upheld and prevented 
me from evil! How often has a retrospect 
of that happy hour been a benefit to me in 
my passage through life! 

“* We parted, precipitately at last; for 
the mail-coach horn relieved us from those 
achings of the bosom which a first separa- 
tion from those who are dear to us naturally 
produces, 

“* That parent, alas! is nowno more! I 
have been the support of his sad relict ; but 
I have no longer that brotherly father to 
hang upon my arm, to pledge me in the con- 
vivial cup, to interest himself in every cir- 
cumstance concerning my welfare in this 
checkered scene of life, nor to recur to, for 
advice, in difficulty or distress. 

** Often have I, in different climates, and 
novel scenes, in distant and in doubtful 
circumstance, pondered upon this opening 
scene of life, with a melancholy sensibility, 
which has mingled sweets and bitterness so 
intimately together, that not to have been 
sad, would be double wretchedness, since 
sadly sweet was the very essence of reflec- 
tion. 

«¢ Even at the moment that I am writing 
these lines, it seems as if my father’s shade 
hovered near me—as if I were wrapt and 
covered all over in affection’s mantle. Fare- 
well, dear scenes! I shall never behold ye 
more! yet must memory itself perish, ere 
ye fade from the heart of 
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REMARKS ON VIRGINIUS, AND ON MODERN TRAGEDY. 


SINGULARLY. rich as the present 
age is in poetical genius, it has produced 
very few works cast in noble moulds, 
and finished with a view to perfection. 
We have fragments of diversified and of 
surpassing beauty, many of which, 
doubtless, will be long and well re- 
membered, but scarcely any imaginative 
creations which have been framed with 
a manifest hope that they would never 
perish. In our tragic poems, where 
posterity will look tor the stateliest me- 
morials of the , we have done but 
little. As the noble filling up of this 
vast chasm in our literature is a subject 
of our fondest and most earnest desire, 
we shall endeavour to sketch out our 
idea of the peculiar requisites of modern 
tragedy belore we examine the beautiful 
piece immediately before us. We shall 
not now discuss exploded unities, or 
mere technical rules, but say a few 
words on the action—the poetry—and 
the sentiment to which a tragic poet in 
these times should aspire. 

1. The action of a tragedy, which is 
its essence, should be altogether dif- 
ferent in these times from that which it 
appears in the grandest of the antique 
dramas. Setting aside the ingenious 
analogy which Schlegel has discovered 
in the ancient drama to the art of statu- 
ary, and in the modern to that of pic- 
ture, we must feel that the materials of 
the latter are very dissimilar to those of 
which the former was compacted. There 
is, indeed, in the best works of the 
Greek poets no intricacy of plot, no ex- 
citement for curiosity, and little of hu- 
man passion. The whole is scarcely 
more than one high sacrifice to the 
power of the gods or of fate. Dignity 
of rank, and elevation of virtue, are but 
the ornaments which render the hero 
more fit to become the victim. ll is 
pervaded by a sublime composure, a 
. gentle spirit of ven te to the powers 

which are visibly fulfilling their irrevo- 
cable purposes. But in modern trage 
man regains his freedom—the ple 
is not @ contest with destiny, but with 
circumstance or with ion—and the 
fullest is given for the energetic 
contest of the finest elements of our 
' being. e cannot with the great 
critic to whom we have alluded, that 
the idea of fate is essential to ‘tragedy. 
When superior existences are no longer 
su visibly and immediately to 
direct the fortunes and inspire or para- 


lyse the hearts of men, the idea of fate 
as influencing tragedy ceases. Necessity 
in our age is a mere philosophical doc- 
trine, which, whether true or false, can 
never fitly be represented in the creations 
of the bard, Tae py human agents in 
a particular career, still less as opposed 
to their will. The infinite chain of © 


causes may be regulated in its progres. 
sion by immutable laws, but these will | 


not act in opposition to motives or pas- 
sions, but will inspire and guide them. 


Tragedy may indeed shew the grapple of 4 


mind with fortune ; the limitless desire 
opposed to the narrow bounds of mor- | — 


tality; love and hope, of purest es- 
sence, contending vainly with the powers 
of fortune or of the grave. q 
triumph of the poet will be greater—his 
hold on our sympathies firmer—if he | 


can elicit his interest, not fromthe mere 
opposition of mind to circumstance, ~ 
but from the collision of mind with © 
mind—if he can animate the whole ~ 


scene with breathing life—and endow ; 
with sensibility and passion every por- 


tion of the high picture which he exhi- — 
bits. With action, at all events, the ~ 


piece should be filled— because nothing — 
else, except mere suffering, can be made ~ 
palpable to the senses; and unless in 
sufiering there be something awful, or 
redeeming, the soul will be only har- — 


rowed and tortured by the spectacle. 


The mind, indeed, in the high state of ~ 


excitement, will necessary kindle—pas- ~ 


sion will grow bright as well as fervid— © 


and the sparks of fancy will fly quickly ~ 


off from the soul in its rapid career. The | 
Bes should have enough of variety to 
eep alive an intense interest in the | 


Fae yet no mere surprises, no _ 


8 
antastic turns in which the general 
feeling is broken, none of the equivoke 
or intrigue which belong to comedy. | 
The unity of time is nothing—the co’- 

tinuance of place is nothing—but the 
oneness of the interest is of 
importance to the success of a tragic 
poet. As far as 
should not only be sufficient naturally 
to produce the results, but. should be 
similar to them in dignity and might. 
The sad events, at least, A bat spring 
not trifles, or mistakes, but 
from real circumstances worthy to cause 
strange and wild distresses. en jea- 
lousy is groundless, or hatred arises 
from mistake, or fatal catastrophes oc- 
cur from a few minutes’ delay of expla- 
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nation or of succdur, there is a dissatis- 
fiction in our grief, a feeling of listless 
yexation, which is never felt when ef- 
fects, however awful, arise from ade- 

uate and insuperable causes. The 
chief characters should, in general, have 
the elevation of external majesty, in order 
that more of sensible dignity may be 
iven to the scene, unless the passions 
are of such depth and grandeur as to 
vindicate to themselves a regality of 
their own. The piece, in short, should 
be vivid in action, majestic in character, 
clear and rapid in progress, adequate in 
its causes, and leave a solemn and undi- 
vided emotion on the soul of the spec- 
tator. 

@. The poetical cast of the language, 
Pep ord 33 is of far less importance 
than its action. All, indeed, of cold 
conceit—all of mere metaphor, which, 
however beautiful and ingenious, draws 
us from the character to the author—is 
necessarily injurious to the general ef- 
fect of the piece. Yet the difference 
of a composition of mere prose from one 
of easy and natural verse will be appa- 
rent even in the theatre. Passion is al- 
ways to a certain degree poetical ; and 
naturally takes the language of images, 
rather than of mere words, for the more 
vivid communication of its sensations. 
Two things should be attempted by the 

ian in the use of figurative language 
—that the images should never be so 
ostentatious as to divert the mind from 
its sympathy to a cold admiration, and 
that they should be deeply tinged and 
imbued with the passion, which, if it 
be genuine, must draw all things into 
its likeness, and impart to them one 
harmonious colouring. The tide of 
emotion, as it rushes impetuously on- 
ward, may, in the midst of its foam- 
ing eddies, have some little pieces of 
smooth water on which the sun-beams 
play; or some piece of delicate branch or 
of golden cloud is tenderly reflected. 
3. The sentiment of a tragedy—hy 
1 we mean, not the mere moraliz- 
ing of its persons, but its general influ- 
ence on the noble and sweet affections 
of our nature—is happily of high im- 
portance to its success. Some writers 
im our own day have fallen into the 
strange error 6f depicting the most hor- 

#¢ anomalies of vice, and attempting 
to redeem them by the mere power of 
intellect with which atrocious thoughts 
are embodied and awful crimes com- 
pleted. But these works touching on no 
universal chord of the heart, thouch 
they may be admired for a while by 
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those who require a strong stimulant to 
break their lethargic indifference, can 
never endure. Even on the stage the 
tragic poet never attains so pure a tri- 
umph as when he moves his audience 
with strange delight by the revealing of 
some deep spring of sympathy in the 
heart—when he exhibits to them some 
affecting instance of the self-sacrifice 
of a generous spirit, and makes them 
sharers in some disinterested act which 
has a tearful beauty in its deur. It 
is not, indeed, necessary that he should 
exhibit goodness rewarded, but it is 
essential that he should make us feel its 
loveliness and its power. It is not his 
business to make us in love with for- 
tune, but with nature; to inspire a 
pride in our species, and enable us, in 
imagination at least, to exert its best 
and sweetest prerogatives. To awaken 
latent tendernesses—to open, as by a 
cabalistic word, the long-sealed springs 
of charity—to send through the delicate 
fibres of the soul a keen and shivering 
pptare by the disclosure. of a fresh ex- 
cellence in man —is the finest of a tragic 
poet’s successes. 

_ The tragic poets of England have 
never, we think, made so noble a use of 
active passion, which they have been set 
free to depict, as the Greeks did of those 
stern and awful materials to which they 
were limited by the religion and the 
taste of Athens. The contemporaries of 
Shakespear—abounding as they do with 
the richest stores of fancy, sentiment, and 
pathos—can scarcely be regarded as hav- 
ing left us tragedies. There is rarely one 
general design to which all tends—one 
central point of interest round which all 
revolves—or one reconciling atmosphere 
of feeling diffused over their pieces. 
We never think of them as harmonious 
structures —- but remember individual 
characters, detached scenes, or exqui- 
site passages. Even Shakespear him- 
self, except in his Lear, Macbeth, 
Othello, and Romeo and Juliet, is ra- 
ther a romantic dramatist than a. -tra- 
gedian. In most of his plays, notwith- 
standing their higher qualities as poems, 
there is a want of these definite boun- 
daries, that striking and massive fore- 
ground, and that subservience of the 
whole to one majestic purpose, which 
are calculated to produce the stately and 
adamantine creation which will have 
the grandest effect in the theatre. There 
is too much perspective of the imagina- 
tion in his works—too infinite a variety 
of event, situation, and character—to 
allow of that - singleness of feeling, 
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which the tragedian should leave on 
the soul. The scene of a tragedy 
should appear to the imagination like 
a narrow, but awful spot, bounded by 
dark and gigantic barriers, within whic 

the characters are shut for their high 
struggle and majestic suffering. Since 
the best days of English genius, until 
our own, there has been no genuine 
and native production of this class 
worthy of particular criticism, except 
‘Venice Preserved,” a short examination 
of which will seive to illustrate some 


of the positions which we have taken. , 


This piece appears to us to possess 
all the grandest externals of tragedy. 
Its plot, involving the fate of an ancient 
republic, has an importance which fills 
the imagination, and its action is conti- 
nued almost without pause, in a succes- 
sion of closely-woven incidents to its 
dreadful conclusion. The distress arises 
from no fantastical source ;—but the si- 
tuation of Jaffier, which becomes more 
desperate at every step he takes, is at 
once striking and probable. © With 
these merits, in which perhaps it is 


yr ma this tragedy would be one 
of the most sublime ever written if the! 


filling up were at all comparable to the 
outline. But unhappily the sentiments 
and the characters are as low and worth- 
d, and the situ- 
ations a palling ere is scarcely an 
touch of beauty or of nobleness to refres 
the soul, and to relieve it of its weight 
of anguish. The conspirators are a band 
of the lowest ruffians, whose motives 
are as base as their designs are bloody 
and remorseless. Pierre himself, who 
any ene on his friend’s neces- 
sity to hire him as an assassin, is hardly a 
step above his r, weak, luxurious, 
trembling victim. Belvidera, who 
might sweeten the whole by a native 
purity which no circumstances could 
injure, is unworthy of her sex, and 
suited only to the husband whom she 
cajoles and betrays. She is a pitiful 
contriver, with nothing but a selfish 
and cloying fondness towards Jaffier 
to redeem her from contemptuous pity. 
The language, with a few exceptions 
of luxurious softness, is poor, sc 
high sounding, often quite beside 
and sometimes — by 


less as the _ is 
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much the mere excellence of outline, | 
and the rapidity of action, will effect; / 
and how lamentable a deficiency may | 
et remain, when truth of sentiment 7 
and stability of principle are wanting. =~ 

The spirit of tragedy has not been © 
proportionably awakened in the great © 
revival of genius in our time, because © 
the speculative and meditative cast of 
the prevailing imagination is altogether © 
alien to its essence. The ‘* Remorse,” ~ 
with its glory-tinted clouds of metaphy. ~ 
sical thought, has not enough of intense ~ 
human passion, or present interest, to — 
fill the mind with any vast image of — 
massive greatness. “‘ Fazio” has a beauti- — 
ful simplicity of plot, and singular rich. ~ 


ness of diction; but the characters, as in 


Venice Preserved, are low and selfish, © 
and there is nothing in the piece very 


exquisitely to move our sympathies, or | 


elevate our conceptions. “‘ Evadne,” on ~ 
the other hand, sets before us some of ~ 
the loveliest traits of humanity, and ~ 
gives sweet impulse to the purest and — 
most disinterested affections; but it ~ 


wants coherence, and is too much oc- _~ 


cupied by lover’s quarrels arising onl 
from paltry mistakes. ‘‘Bertram,” though 
+ op led with some of the fairest and ~ 

e saddest flowers of poetry, is desti- 7 
tute of nearly all the requisites of genu- 
ine tragedy ;—it has little action, no 
majesty, and no power of touching any 
sympathy but such as the exhibition of 


mere Satanic force may awaken. The ca 


piece before us has more of genuine 
tragic spirit than any of these ; and if it 
does not, in all respects, realize our idea 
of y, it is rather the deficiency 
of the subject, than of the author. a 

The story of Virginius, notwithstand- _ 
ing its pure and mournful beauty, pre- 
sents one great difficulty to a Sader 4 
tragedian, that, in its dramatic form, 
there can be no struggle. The main — 
interest must necessarily be crowded in _ 
a single scene. The design of Appius _ 
on Virginia scarcely assumes the high 
and tragic form, until the dreadful mo- 
ment when all hope is gone, and the 
father resolves and completes the sacri- 
fice. If this scene be made the last, 
there must be four acts, almost without 
business, or filled with action which 
can neither tend to the cata- 
strophe, nor harmonize with the emo- 
tions which it should enkindle. With 
these obstacles to his success, Mr. 
Knowles has produced a piece of the 
deepest and purest interest, and of the 
most delicate beauty. He has placed 
the great scene in the fourth act ;— 
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flied the three first with a series of 
domestic pictures, so touching in their 
loveliness, that they almost supply the 
place of crowded incident and energetic 
action; and has contrived, with equal 
feeling and skill, to soften our sorrows 
in the last, and. leave us gentle medita- 
tions to repose on. The chief wonder 
in his piece is, that he should hold his 
audience, during at least two acts, in 
the sweetest delight by the mere exhi- 
bition of natural tendernesses ; but so it 
is; and we are inclined to attribute his 
singular felicity in this as much to the 
straight-forwardness and simplicity of his 
moral feeling, as to his dramatic skill. 
The scene in which Virginius tenderly 
uestions his child in order to discover 
the secret of her heart, and that in 
which he betroths her to Icilius, his 
heart running over with fondness, are 
pieces of the purest natural beauty ever 
embodied on the scene. Who that has 
ever seen it can forget the grouping of 
the persons in the last of these; or the 
feeling, almost painful from its sweet- 
ness, with which he dwelt on their 
words? Virginius has been, in the ex- 
cess of his affectionate joy, half jesting 
with Icilius, as if he meant only to 
invite him to a feast; and having left 
him to procure a witness to a deed he 
has shewn him, returns with his blush- 
ing daughter, and addresses her enrap- 
tured lover— 


* ‘You are my witnesses 

That this young creature I present to you, 
1 do pronounce—my profitably cherish’d 
And most deservedly beloved child; 
My daughter, truly filial—both in word 
And aet—yet even more in act than word ; 
And—for the man who seeks to win her love, 
A virgin from whose lips a soul as pure 
Exhales, ‘as e’er responded to the blessing 
Breath’d in a parent’s kiss. (kissing her.) 

Icilius, __ eres 
(Icilius rushes towards Virginius, and kneels.) 
Since 

You are upon your knee, young man, look up; 
And lift your hands to heaven—you will be all 
Her father has been—added unto all 
A lover would be ! 


Teilius. All that man should be 
To woman, I will be to her ! 


Virginius. The oath 

Is register’d ! Didst thou but know, young man, 
_How fondly I have watch’d her since the day 
Her mother died, and left me to a charge 

‘Of double duty bound—how she hath been 

My ete thought by day—my dream by 
My prayer, my vow, my offering, my praise, 
My sweet companion, pupil, tutor, child, 

Thou wouldst not wondeF, that my drowning 


‘And choaking utterance, upbraid my tongue 
ae she is thine,” 
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Methinks’ we see even now the trem- 
bling delighted fair one—the Icilius in 
silent and serious rapture on his knees, 
beautiful as the most exquisitely fash- 
ioned statue, with his hands gently up- 
raised and extended—and the Virginius, 
with his faltering tongue, blessing the 
household solemnity, and calling to 
mind all his daughter’s filial sweetnesses 
as he is about to resign her. The charac- 
ter of Virginia is one of the freshest and 
daintiest loveliness ever drawn. This is 
the description given of her by Ap- 

pius— 
“« I know not whether in the state of girlhood 
Or womanhood to call her—Twixt the two 
She stands, as that were loth to lose her, this 
To win her most impatient—the young year, 
Trembling and blushing midst the striving kisses 
Of parting spring and meeting summer, seems 
Her only parallel.” 


The marvel is that this should have 
been actually embodied on the stage, 
and felt as » As in the theatre as in 
the closet. M ws of this effect is to be 
attributed to the forbearance of the au- 
thor—his having done just enough, and 
never having overstepped the dramatic 
into the descriptive ; but much is also 
to be. ascribed to the actress—hardly 
actress!—who performs it. Her natu- 
ral grace, modest beauty, and exquisite 
delicacy of feeling, make this perform- 
ance one of the sweetest and most per- 
fect within our memory. 

The scene in the forum where Icilius 
rescues Virginia — that in the -camp 
where Virginius is informed of the in- 
famous plot against his daughter’s inno- 
cence—and that in which he returns to 
his house, are admirably wrought, and 
prove the power of the author to deli- 
neate the affections in their intensest 
action, as well as in their repose. In 
the last-is that singularly deep touch of 
nature, when the father, gazing on his 
sweet devoted child, exclaims, ‘ I never 
saw you look so like your mother in all 
my life.’ ‘The great scene of the sen- 
tence and the sacrifice is as replete with 
minute tendernesses, as it is noble in its 
outline. The following speech of Vir- 

inius seems a perfect example of the 
kind and the degree of imagery which 
tragedy allows. The intensity of the 
passion gives birth to the beauty, and all 
the beauty takes the colouring of the 


passion. 
“ My witnesses are these 
The relatives and friends of Numitoria, 
Who saw her, ere Virginia’s birth, sustain 
The burthen which a mother bears, nor feels 
The weight with longing for the sight of it.: 
Here are the ‘eyes that listened to her rights 
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In nature’s hour of labour, which subsides 

In the embrace of joy—the hands, that when 
The day first look’d upon the infant’s face, 

And never look’d so pleas’d, help’d them up to it, 
And bless’d her for a blessing.—Here the eyes 
That saw her lying at the generous 

And sympathetic fount, that at her cry 

Sent forth a stream of liquid living pearl 

To cherish her enamell’d veins. The lie 

Is most unfruitful then, that takes the flower— 
The very flower our bed connubial grew— 

To prove its barrenness.” 


The little familiar touches in the 
poets as the question of Virginius to the 
over, “ Do you wait for me to lead 
Virginia in, or will you do it?” and his 
address when bidding his daughter fare- 
well,““Why howyou hold me! Icilius, take 
her from me,” realize the scene,and make 
our sympathy the sweeter. Their effect 
would be more dubious if the subject 
weré modern ; but, as it is in itself an- 
tique and classical, it is well that it 
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should thus be brought home to hearts, 
while it fills our imaginations as richly 
as ever, To sum up the whole, in the 
beautiful language of the prologue, 
which is the production of one of the 
cleverest of our prose writers, and one 
also of the most promising of our young 
poets—it is a piece 
** Of silent grandeur—simply said, 

As though it were awaken’d from the dead ; 

It is a tale made beautiful by years 

Of pure old Roman sorrow, old in tears ! 

And those we shed o’er it in childhood may 

Still fall—and fall—for sweet Virginia !” 


The piece is, with t propriety, de. 
dicated M0 Mr. Blacicaly, fo whiow the 
author, and yet more the public, are 
richly indebted for his successful efforts 
to bring it on the stage, and for his | 


noble and almost perfect representation 
of its principal character. 
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FINE ARTS. 
MR. HAYDON’S PICTURE OF CHRIST’S TRIUMPHANT ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 


THIS long-expected performance has 
been for some time past submitted to 
ublic notice, together with Mr..Hay- 
tion’s preceding works of ‘ Dentatus,” 
“« Macbeth,” “‘ The Judgment of Solo- 
mon,” &c. which are already well 
known. Our observations will there- 
fore be confined to the new picture, as 
the chief attraction of the present exhi- 
bition. In this painting Christ is repre- 
sented at that period of his mission in 
which he s most distinguished by 
admiration and ho ; namely, 

his glorious entry into the city of Jeru- 
salem, followed by multitudes of zealous 
worshippers, whose enthusiastic accla- 
mations proclaimed the diffusion of his 
doctrines, and the Se of the mira- 
culous evidence Ww they were 
substantiated. Unlike the triumphs of 
rchs and chiefs, this 


ee eimnathed by none of the 
pride, Ey pe pies eee of arti- 
guze—the grandetr ofthe spectacle 


was cence of natt 


Ty ee 
wa e) e - 
de the only costes that deco- 
ssion ; the love, the awe, 
God’s creatures, were the 


with which they rushed to fall in hun- | 
ble and holy rapture at his sacred feet. 
Where is the subject more calculated to 
inspire a painter with that enthusiasm 
to which the learning of his art is subser- 
vient, and without which he may per: 
haps amuse, but can never delight? 

“The verses from which the subject of 
this picture is more immediately taken, 
are from St. Luke, chap. xix, and from | 
St. John, chap. xii. v. 15. ** Fear not, 
daughter of Zion, behold, thy King 
cometh, sitting on an ass’s colt.”’ (St. | 
Luke, chap. xix. v. 36.) “ And as. he 
went, they spread their clothes in the 
way.” (37.) ‘* And when he was come 
nigh, even now at the descent: of the 

ens e ka iag bitten whole > cigar 
of the disci to rejoice 
praise God with a loud vice, tee all the 
mighty works that they had seen.” (38.) 
* blessed be the King that 
cometh in the name of the Lord, peace 
in Heaven, and glory in the highest.” 
(39.) ** And some of the Pharisees from 
am the multitude, said unto hin, 
Master,-rebuke thy disciples.”? (40.) 
“ And he ans Bima sail unio them, 
I tell that if these should hold their 
peace, the stones would immediately 


out.” 
The spectator is supposed to look for- 
ward from the city, towards which the 
roaching ; an immens¢ 


concourse is seen advancing, the rear 0! 
which is yet descending a. distant hill. 
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fesus rides in the midst of the crowd, 
which opens a passage for him with 
every demonstration of love and wor- 
ship ; while individuals eagerly seize the 
opportunity: of preferring their particular 
supplications, or offering their pious ac- 
knowledgments of his mercies. On one 
side, an unhappy mother brings forward 
to the salted presence her penitent 
ter, to implore the pardon which 
Almighty miercy has promised to the 
broken and contrite heart. The tender 
anxiety, faith, and hope of the mother, 
in whose fine but pallid features may 
almost be read the story of her maternal 
sorrows—the deep repentance of the 
re | beautiful delinquent, who conceals her 
ts face with one hand, while the other is 
extended by her parent -in supplication 
to Jesus—the overwhelming sense of 
unworthiness which seems to render the 
one incapable of pleading for herself, 
and the maternal love and confident 
iety which nerve the other, excite a 
foly, sad, yet pleasing interest. In this 
i p is also seen the virtuous 
married sister of the penitent, in whose 
" |) sweet and placid covetenance the me- 
, lancholy consciousiiess of a beloved sis- 
, ter’s degradgjrion seems giving place to 
' the joyful assurance of her eternal hap- 
i ri of which her deep contrition af- 
the strongest hopes. This married 
sister is a personification of female vir- 

tue, unostentatious—even unconscious 
of merit, but full of that compassionate 
sympathy which Christianity inculcates 
towards the vicious—the truly pitiable. 
aan ruddy boy, whom she carefully 
holds to her side amidst the throng, by 
locence and beauty, and the amia- 
antine carelessness of his manner, 


suggests a thought of the domestic hap- 
piiess that even on earth rewards her 
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~ oe Uy Our Saviour, is presented to 
rr Grade her grateful father. His 
atures are noble, and fraught with 
ind thankful expression : his ac- 





on, kneel ing’ and extending his arms 
meen side Of his daughter towards 
a 2s elegant and impassioned. The 
, “tw Mowruty Mac.—No. 73. 











Mr. Haydon’s Picture. 


d@ thus impressively con-_ 


‘the human 


‘man frail 


73 
feelings of the daughter seem equally 


inténse; but less accustomed to express 
them, and, restrained by religious awe, 
she looks up, not to the face of her God, 
but with that lowly homage that would 
scarcely dare to touch the hem of his 
garment; while her hands crossed on 
her bosom, and the eloquent language 
of her eyes, express not only fervent de- 
votion,’ but the overflowing of love and 
gratitude suitable to the merciful interpo- 
sition which in her favour had reversed 
the laws of nature. 

In the foreground, the good centurion 
kneels on the left, laying his civic crown 
and sword at the feet of Christ; and on 
the other, the Canaanitish woman, in a 
fine attitude, spreads her garment in the 
road, and looks up with lively gratitude 
to her heavenly deliverer. Next her, a 
figure falling prostrate before Jesus, is 
represented with admirable truth and 
vivacity ; but there is nothing to enable 
us to distinguish it as intended for La- 
sarus. 

Behind the Canaanitish woman, the 
artist, availing himself of a pictorial li- 
cence, has introduced the figures of New- 
ton, Wordsworth, and Voltaire. The 
former looks steadfastly at Jesus, with 
deep veneration, but apparently without 
enthusiasm; as one whose belief was 
the result of examination and convic- 
tion. Wordsworth’s head, inclined to 
the earth, expresses a more implicit faith 
and humble adoration ; and the habitual 
sneer of Voltaire appears contemptible, 
when contrasted with the solemn feel- 
ings of wiser and better men.. The good 
taste of this anachronism has been doubt- 
ed, but not byus. 

We come now to the painter’s great 
and anxious effort to represent the Christ 
himself. ‘This has been noticed by some 
as a-most sublime performance; by 
others as a total failure. The reason of 
this great diversity of opinion is, the 
difficulty of our conceiving the expres- 
sion of the human countenance, when 
animated by Divinity itself. All our 
ideas .of expression are borrowed from 
e animated by the human 
soul, and affected by human feelings, 
passions, and weaknesses. But the ne- 
cessity of removing every trace of hu- 
from a face designed to re- 
present Divinity, exposes the artist to 
the imminent danger of producing a 
countenance merely unmeaning. It is 
easy to talk of uniting the serene wtih 
the. awful, the benignant with. the 
terrible, the mild with the majestic; 
but to depict this union‘is by no means 
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so easy a task. It may, perhaps, be 
doubted, whether the characteristic ex- 
pression of the Divine countenance, or 
its transient expression under any par- 
ticular circumstances, are subjects pro- 
ly within the scope of imitative art. 
ow is the painter to feel, or conceive, 
the workings of the eternal mind—how 
pourtray the effect of sensations incom- 
preneositie to mortals? We remember 
ut one instance in which art has suc- 
ceeded in embodying the idea of Divine 
intelligence and goodness; and that is 
done, as far as the limits of human ca- 
ity would allow, by Leonardo da 
inci, in his exquisite picture of Christ 
disputing with the doctors in the tem- 
ple. at learned and judicious artist 
Justly conceived, that perfect wisdom 
was an eternal—an inherent quality 
of its Divine possessor; not, like the 
moplen 2 of man, acquired by tedious 
and painful investigation and deduction. 
He ju that instruction would be 
dispensed from Omniscience like light 
from the sun, without effort or di ty. 
He ‘also conceived that the earnestness 
of debate, and the pride of a victorious 
disputant, could have no place in the 
representation of God—condescending 
to reason with his creatures. To these 
just and philosophical conceptions, his 
eng has in a great degree given ef- 
3 to have succeeded perft 
may safel : 
‘of art.. | 
‘him with a youthful, serene, and affable 
‘countenance ; and appears to be reason- 
ing calmly, unostentatiously, and irre- 
‘sistibly. Anxiety, surprise, and morti- 
fication, are conspicuous in. the faces of 
his earthly-wise adversaries. ‘The mind 
‘of the spectator, combining the idea of 
the force and icuity of the argu- 
ments which thus uman wisdom 
_and learning, with i 


the 
aa ng count 
wich may 
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has himself been led to supply by the 7 
association of his own thoughts. : 
It appears to us, that in He presen ; 
instance the painter has been bafiled by — 
the endeavour to do more than the na. — 
ture of the case would permit. We are 
led to suppose from the commencement ~ 
of his description, that the point of time © 
selected is that in which the Pharisees © 
having urged Jesus to repress | 
thusiasm of the multitude, he replied, 7 
“< If these were to hold their peace, the ~ 
very stones would cry out.” ‘ 
sentence the artist justly observes, that _ 
our Saviour seems to have participated 
in the enthusiasm of his disciples ; and © 
he has given him a colloquial attitude, — 
suitable to such an answer. 2 
subsequent of the description, we — 
are told, that “‘the moment in which — 
Christ is represented, is one of conscious, 
prophetic power ; not when he is weep. | 
or eaniichetn not when the man ~ 

of sorrows, but when excited by the © 
furious enthusiasm of the : 
tici his death, and calmly, but ener. — 
getically, collecting his feelin 
it. There is something sub | 
idea, that in the midst of the highest — 
earthly triumph, surrounded by a de. — 
voted and shouting populace, he alone © 
would see ‘ into the seeds of time,’ and — 
muse on his a ching sacrifice! It — 
hat follows his triumph. ~ 

ant approach, and precedes his pathetic — 
lamentation over the city, that it is _ 
wished to develope by his air and ap- — 


This is certainly a most interesting ” 
point of view, but it is not clear that it © 
is expressible by painting; nor is it | 
compatible with the point of time se- | 
‘lected in the commencement, or with | 
the colloquial attitude of the figure. | 
When, Jesus made an.emphatic answer | 
to the Pharisees, his counteriance was 
ponnearg vag Rinscieg $0 tern, and ant 
mated by the expression corresponding | 
with the words. When musing on his 
approaching sacrifice (if we may pre- 
ume to enter so far into his supposed 

ings), wé will not venture to say his 
were not those depicted by Mr. 
Haydon, but his attitude could not have 
We deh Sata 

e " 


~ 


miprer 

co tae Ti ” 

n er effusion ; which is not 
F , for icular and sudden cit- | 
cumstance effaces for the moment the 


fa tinerial paste 
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preferable in which a clear and unequi- 


ine is evinced, and reaches 
inet i “ps once through the sight, 


ithout any investigation or effort of | 


: but in the present instance, 


the effect is neither obvious nor capable 
of satisfactory explanation. 
q From these considerations, we are 
compelled to admit that the figure of 
> Christ in this picture has disappointed 
our hopes. He is declaiming, yet ad- 
dressing himself to no one; and medi- 
tating on one subject, while speaking 
om another. ‘The interesting groups by 
which he is surrounded, are not united 
with him by any reciprocity of intelli- 
. Neither the penitent daughter, 
nor Lazarus, nor Jairus, nor any of the 
accompanying figures, attract his notice, 
or seem likely to do so; he rides forward 
intent on his a ne ae 
there little reason to hope that 
the Canaanitish woman, or ths ‘quod 
centurion, will be more successful than 
the other candidates for his attention, 
whom he is sing by unregarded. 
From the excellence of many parts of 
the picture, we sincerely regret the 
failure in the principal figure, which is 
such a failure as could only have 
happened to a man of great genius. 
. We find that Mr. Haydon intends to 
devote his pencil to the representation 
of other oer ne of our Saviour’s life, 
| which will af guerra to paint 
_, all the various feelings, in which his 
> Divine nature displayed itself. “ He 
will endeavour to shew in future pic- 
tures, his moments of love, and of 
» as well as those of elevated and 
ie deity.” We believe this re- 
solution to be full of danger, as leading 
to attempts not properly within the 
province of painting. 
‘Human expression, elicited by hu- 
oe “A sufferings, is the pro- 
subject of historical pain r 
Aiea actions were ser. of 
men, and in motives beyond 
our. com ion ; and in endea- 
pre ag gtasp them, we shall only 


i, SRS Wy 
ee ete fom 


e333 
In the Cartoons our Saviour but 
os Serge elle has 

¥ proacuce any te Impres- 

rom. our high estimation of 
yson’s (abilities, we hope he 
his end ta practi- 

ngs. It may be thought 
of the ancients, in the 
















representation of their imaginary divini- 
ties, militates against our opinion ; but 
it must be recollected that they suc- 
ceeded by means from which we are 
excluded. ‘They elevated the human 
figure to an ideal aeee and produced 
a naked perfection which seemed super- 
human, and was sanctified by public 
opinion. But we are compelled by his- 
tory and public opinion to the use of 
drapery, and to the renunciation of 
beauty as meretricious and earthly. The 
art which the religion of the ancients 
required was poetical; that which is 
appropriate to our belief is historical. 
ost of the heads in the present 
painting are fine, particularly the mo- 
ther, two daughters, and infant boy 
on the left, and Jairus and St. John on 
the right. ‘Those of Saint Peter, and 
one next to him, are ably executed, but 
the medel has not been well chosen, 
and the features have a national pecu- 
liarity foreign to the ~— of the piece. 
There is no display of the naked, except 
the neck and bosom of the daughter of 
Jairus (the exposure of which seems 
excessively improbable), and the arms of 
the good Centurion and Canaanitish 
woman. We think these limbs rather 
heavily drawn, which defect is also 
observable in the foot of the penitent 
daughter. In the drapery, (except what 
relates to colour) there is nothing to 
censure or to praise; but the figures 
are too much and too universally 
clothed. A judicious and moderate 
use of the beauty of the human figure 
gives animation, variety, and elegance: 
The colouring has on the first glance 
a most rich, deep, and harmonious ef- 
fect; but in detail we find. the parts 
occasionally ilk combined. The colour 
of the vest of Jesus roaches too 





—nearly that: of his hair and , and the 


pale garments of the Canaanitish wo- 
man, are scarcely distinguishable from 
her wan complexion: the glaring scar- 
let cloak of s comes too forward. 
But these are trifling defects, and of 
a subordinate nature in a work of this. 
description. We think the very power- 
ful light thrown on the picture, and 
hewgninond by the contrast effected by 
darkening the other parts of the room, 
injurious to the effect. The colouring 
is of a description which time will cer- 
tainly improves by softening and mitiga- 
ting the harshness of some: of the vio- 
lent contrasts it presents... . - 

If establi rules- haye (as. it .is..as« 
serted) been violated in the composi- 
tion of this picture, it is a proof that 
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so easy a task. It may, perhaps, be 
doubted, whether the characteristic ex- 
ression of the Divine countenance, or 
its transient expression under any par- 
ticular circumstances, are subjects pro- 
perly within the scope of imitative art. 
ow is the painter to feel, or conceive, 
the workings of the eternal mind—how 
pourtray the effect of sensations incom- 
rehensible to mortals? We remember 
but one instance in which art has suc- 
ceeded in embodying the idea of Divine 
intelligence and goodness; and that is 
done, as far as the limits of human ca- 
ity would allow, by Leonardo da 
‘inci, in his exquisite picture of Christ 
oe with the doctors in the tem- 
ple. at learned and judicious artist 
Justly conceived, that perfect wisdom 
was an eternal—an inherent quality 
of its Divine possessor; not, like the 
wep of man, acquired by tedious 
and painful investigation and deduction. 
He ju that instruction would be 
dispensed from Omniscience like light 
from the sun, without effort or di ty. 
He also conceived that the earnestness 
of debate, and the pride of a victorious 
disputant, could have no place in the 
representation of God—condescending 
to reason with his creatures. To these 
just and philosophical conceptions, his 
‘pencil has in a great degree given ef- 
3 to have succeeded tly, -we 
may safely pronounce beyond the reach 
‘of art.. Our Saviour is repres 
him with a youthful, serene, and affable 
‘countenance ; and ap to be reason- 


ing calmly, unostentatiously, and irre- 


‘sistibly. Anxiety, surprise, and morti- 
fication, are reo an in.the faces of 
his earthly-wise adversaries. The mind 
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has himself been led to supply by the 
association of his own thoughts. ‘ 

It appears to us, that in the presen: 
instance the painter has been ed by | 
the endeavour to do more than the na. © 
ture of the case would it. We are 7 
led to suppose from the commencement ~ 
of his description, that the point of time © 
selected is that in which the Pharisees © 
having urged Jesus to repress the en. © 
thusiasm of the multitude, he replied, 7 
“< If these were to hold their peace, the — 
very stones would cry out.” In this © 
sentence the artist justly observes, that | 
our Saviour seems to have participated © 
in the enthusiasm of his disciples ; and ~ 
he has given him a colloquial attitude, — 


suitable to such an answer. But ina ~ 


subpegeent of the description, we — 
are told, Ligh the moment ” which 
Christ is represented, is one of conscious, — 
prophetic power; not when he is weep. | 
ing, or melancholy, not when the man ~ 
of sorrows, but when excited by the © 
furious enthusiasm of the e to an. | 
tici 
getically, collecting his feelin 
it. There is something sub in the © 
idea, that in the midst of the highest — 
earthly triumph, surrounded by a de. | 
voted and shouting populace, he alone © 
would see ‘ into tk seeds of time,’ and ~ 
ing sacrifice! It © 
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wished to develope by his air and ap ~ 


This is certainly a most interesting 4 
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pressible by painting; nor is it © 
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le in which a clear and u 
eaning is evi » and reaches 
at once through the sight, 

investigation or effort of 
; but in the present instance, 
the effect is neither obvious nor capable 
of satisfactory explanation. 

From these considerations, we are 
compelled to admit that the figure of 
s picture has disappointed 
He is declaiming, yet ad- 
dressing himself to no one; an medi- 
tating on one subject, while speaking 
another. The interesting groups by 
which he is surrounded, are not united 
with him by any reciprocity of intelli- 
Neither the penitent daughter, 
Lazarus, nor Jairus, nor any of the 
ing figures, attract his notice, 
or seem likely to do so; he rides forward 
intent on his own meditations, and 
pears little reason to hope 
the Canaanitish woman, or the good 
centurion, will be more successful than 
the other candidates for his attention, 
sing by unregarded. 
From the excellence of many parts of 
picture, we sincerely regret the 
failure in the principal 

such a failure as could only have 
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the mind 


Christ in thi 


whom he is 


figure, which is 


to a man of g 
. We find that Mr. 
devote his pencil to the representation 
of our Saviour’s life, 
portunities to paint 
ings, in whieh ‘hip 


ydon intends to 


all the various 
Divine nature displayed itself. 
will endeavour to shew in future pic- 
tures, his moments of love, and of 
» as well as those of elevated and 
hetie deity.” We believe this re- 
solution tobe full of danger, as leading 
to attempts not properly within the 
province of painting. 
Human sion, elicited by hu-— 
ings, is the pro- 
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! in motives beyond 
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representation of their imaginary divimi- 
ties, militates against our opinion ; but 
it must be recollected that they suc- 
ceeded by means from which we are 
excluded. They elevated the human 
figure to an ideal ere: and produced 
a naked perfection which seemed super- 
human, and was sanctified by public 
opinion. But we are compelled by his- 
tory and public opinion to the use of 
drapery, and to the renunciation of 
beauty as meretricious and earthly. The 
art which the religion of the ancients 
required was poetical; that which is 
appropriate to our belief is historical. 
ost of the heads in the present 
painting are fine, particularly the mo- 
ther, two daughters, and infant boy 
on the left, and Jairus and St. John on 
the right. Those of Saint Peter, and 
one next to him, are ably executed, but 
the model has not been well chosen, 
and the features have a national pecu- 
liarity foreign to the subject of the piece. 
There is no display of the naked, except 
the neck and bosom of the daughter of 
Jairus (the exposure of which seems 
excessively improbable), and the arms of 
the good Centurion and Canaanitish 
woman. We think these limbs rather 
heavily drawn, which defect is also 
observable in the foot of the penitent 
daughter. In the drapery, (except what 
relates to colour) there is nothing to 
censure or to praise; but the figures 
are too much and too universally 
clothed. A judicious and moderate 
use of the beauty of the human figure 
gives animation, variety, and elegance: 
The colouring has on the first glance 
a most rich, deep, and harmonious ef- 
fect; but in detail we find the parts 
occasionally ilk combined. The colour 
of the vest of Jesus roaches too 
nearly-that of his hair and beard, and the 
pale garments of the Canaanitish wo- 
man, are scarcely distinguishable from 
her wan complexion: the glaring scar- 
let cloak of rus comes too forward. 
But these are trifling defects, and of 
a subordinate nature in a work of this. 
description. We think the very power- 
ful light thrown on the picture, and 
beigninned by the contrast effected by 
darkening the other parts of the room, 
injurious to the effect. The colouring 
is of a description which. time will cer- 
tainly improve by softening and mitiga- 
ting the harshness of some: of the vio- 
lent contrasts it presents... 
If established rules- have (as. it .is..as+ 
serted) been violated in the composi- 
tion of this picture, it is a proof that 
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those rules are inadequate ,to. the. sup- 
ort of the principles of good taste,and 
ave been arbitrarily laid-down on: a 
confined and imperfeet h esis. 
Notwithynenre our 0 uae of the 
puncipa figure, we, consider Mr 
don’s performance’ highly honourable 
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to himself and his country, and antici- : 


te from’ his future labours (if wholly — 
devoted to his elevated art, as'weehope 
they will: be) ‘works which may equal 3 
the \ eoduittions of the most auspicious 
times. ae 





MARGIAN COLONNA,* 


WE have watched, with very pleasing 
interest, the gentle and roseate dawn of 
Mr. Cornwall’s ius. . Hiss“ Drama- 
tic Scenes,’ and_his “ Sicilian Story,” 
have combined more “of fancy’'with 
mere of conversational east '—~ have 
blended more of freshness with more 
of luxury—have exhibited mote of inio- 
ral nobleness with more’ of ‘ abandon- 
a to me pe ulses of joy—than any 

, © Tn’ these 


ate f or site: beauties are 


was out y° efforti; the 
= See = 
f rent “of” 3 and 

on'i the tan 


ea to 
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to know it. é op 
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breathe to paterson the “sweet south,” 

we are always “ chpped' found” onlyby 

the free rac al ie pict The 
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‘or. grave ‘young? ee 
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“in ‘the 


Ginty Mm sett Ts" 


“sade 


Muses 


tomed to linger “* with soft, reluctant, — 
atorous delay,” is amply testified by a 
the volume before us: 3 

But though we rejoice to ‘find in 


Marcian Colonna indications ‘of an in. 
es of a further — 


tenset, spirit, and» glimps : 
nobléness, thati in“ Mr. Coftiwall’s pre. © 


ceding’ works, we do not consider his | 
story as very felicitously ' ‘gl 
ttn spring’ of its distresses is not the 
motive of'a moral agency, but'the work. 
ings’ of hereditary: miadness—a'ealamity | 
which should, we'think, be shaded from 
the ‘thoughts 4s ofte of our being’s most 


awful inystéties:'° "The hero, ‘w-younger | 
lof Rome, is sent 


sot of a nobie fari : 
in ‘childhood, “by heartless parents, 
to ‘the convert’ of Davetia;/where the — 
disease Uf ‘his ‘mind %¢ sometimes: deve. 
loped by the “wretched “‘supefstitions — 
around him, and:sometimes soothed by 
the ‘majestic ‘scenery of eaeagantains 4 
His elder brother ies—he: returns to 
his home—and: marries the, lady who 
had shone before::his*boyish:eyes in 
all “ the’ glory and the: freshness oA a 
dream,” but who ‘had béeit * i 


ray and now regarded’herself free 
L- death of, ig # 
ut base sband lives; to-elaim her, — 
to awaken the fury in her dover’s-veins, 
and finally to drive*hitn’to’nvarder her ~ 
oF POE The pry in ‘all this, has © 
wn his ca of treating a fearful ~ 
subject tenderl wes imparted to the © 
aberrations of ‘madness aoe reg of © 
— re- © 


not ‘hint 

| o Wien mad- 
"Clensdntins, arises 
_mora “catise—or sets 
ntel act as i in Leat 
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* Marcian Colonna, an Italian Tale, with three Dramatic ate and’ other Poems, by 
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‘nd, as in the instance of Ophelia— 
ms have a place in high ae 
But:assimple malady, derived at, the 

the most,intellectual of 
diseases-should, we think, be treated 
only by those who study it with a view 
to-its cure. Indeed, to our feeling, not 
only absolute insanity, but all morbid 
emotions are unfit for the noblest uses 
of the bard. Fresh, healthful cep 
healthful even; when. erring, is the only 
§t:theme.for a poet of so pure a heart, 
and so sweet a fancy, .as, the author 
before us. sone: | 

The excellencies. however, of this 

m, as we have already intimated, are 
of a very rare and exalted order. The de- 
seription of, the. scenery around Laverna 
isistriking as. one. of Salvator’s wildest 
ietures.»' All the. loves of Marcian and 
ulia—when the, visitings of disease do 
notybreak..in..on),them-—are at least as 
beavitiful.as anything of the kind in 
the,author’s; former poems... The, little 

words, and figures; seem ‘like. the oyer- 
flewing drops‘ of hearts.too. full of pas- 
sionsand of .joy-, ‘But perhaps. the finest 
ofalleentainly. the vastest plece of She 
templative i nation ever embod Led D 
Sesmulee, da she following address to 
the ocean, which, we fg to, the cele- 
brated,}apostrophe with which ‘ Childe 
Haruld??, closes. , 
O'tHbu vast ocean | ever-sounding'sea ! » 
Thow symbol of/4)drear immensity ! 7 
Thou thing: that»windest round the solid world 
animal, which, downward hurl’d 

Clouds, lies weltering and alone, 

its strength be gone. 
thunder, and thy sleep 
3 Slumber; loud and deep. 
Thowspeakest in the east and in the west 
Atronee)end.on, thy heavily laden rents vw 

7 and go, ve no life . 

notion, yet ; ee toler ta esl. 
eart of this; nor chance nor 


f ’ —— = - —— 









shifting wind, —. 
quickly dost thou thy great strength unbind, 
ctth thine arms, and war at once with 
Heaven ! 
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“Thou trackless and immeasurable main ! 

On thee ho record ever lived again 

To meet the hand that writ its. line nor lead 
Hath ever fathom’d thy profoundest deeps, 
Where haply the huge monster swells and sleeps, | 
King of his watery limit, who tis said 

Can move the mighty ocean into storm.— 

Oh ! wonderfn)-thou art, great element : . 

And fearful in thy spleeny humours bent; 

And lovely in repose: thy summer form 

Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 

Make music in earth’s dark and winding caves, 

I love to wander on thy pebbled beach, 

Marking the sunlight at the evening hour) © 
And hearken to the thoughts thy waters teach— 
‘ Eternity, Eternity, and. Power.” _ 
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There is a great deal of exceeding 
beauty in the minor pieces of this vo- 
lume, but, we can only enumerate a few 
which have particularly pleased us. 
“Amelia Wentworth,” a dramatic scene, 
has a deep pathos and an affectionate 
familiarity, which are miost soothing and 
resistless,.. ‘The ‘“ Rape of Proserpine” 
isja piece, of pure Greek beauty, and 
has the merit of redeeming Pluto from 
the grrapese usually attributed to his 
frame,}, The scenes which tepresent the 
last, moments of the apostate Julian are 
entirely in a. different style from ‘any 
which. My.. Cornwall, has itherto_ at- 
tempted — they are calm, philosophic, 
and, speculative—though their dissérta- 
tions on life and immortality are very 
beautifully checquered and relieved by 
touches of the genuine pathetic. One 
argument)for the renewal of our exist- 
ence is, put with a beauty which con- 
vinces, and which no speculator, unless 
a poet, could devise— b 

** ] cannot think that the great mind of man 
‘With its accumulated wisdoms too 
Must perish ; why, the words he utters live 
And is the spirit which gives birth to things 

Below its own creations ?” 


» This sentiment is manifestly-the:ex- 
parece a mind. which feels -and 
nows its truth, and is te;itself, as well 


- as'to the world, a high evidence of .its 


hopes. ell. may one, who. can, feel 
and ‘imagine clike him;. recognize. the 
impetishableness of his. being. ..; Well 
may-he feel in his own conceptions, the 
proofs: of a glory to be revealed. here- 
after; and in his. sensibilities,,.some 
trains of emotion, which must, ‘ have 
in heaven their perfect jrest.”,, Qu, au- 
thor~has. a right to these ai 5ri of 
his “ natu piety,’ for the ‘f,vision 
and the. faculty divine’?, are..his—-the 
clear purity of t which this world 
cannot destroy. | words he has ut- 
tered will live. May*he long continue 
advance in his noble career, and pursue 
it rejoicing ! 
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ITALIAN WATER-PLANTS. 


MR. EDITOR, 

AS some of your readers may possibly 
have it in view to visit Italy in the course 
of this summer, or, what is better, in 
the succeeding autumn, allow me to 

int out a service, which any of them 

aving a taste for botany, might render 
to the horticulturists of this country. 

In passing from Ferrara to Venice 
embark on the Po at Ponte del 
Oscuro; you then sail down this 

river, and at a certain point, the name 
of which has escaped me, you enter the 
first of a chain of canals which lead to 
the lagunes, or shoals of Venice. In 
these canals are many very curious and 
beautiful water-plants in the greatest 
luxuriance. Besides a yellow-flowered 
floating Villarsia, the specific name of 
which I have not been able to ascertain, 
there is the Salvinia natans, Trapa na- 
tans, and Valisneria spiralis; none of 
which have been yet introduced here, 
with the exception of the Trapa natans, 
which existed a few months in the pond 
of the Hammersmith nursery some years 


ago, 

The shortest way of acquiring such a 
knowledge wah Saran pnts as will enable 
an on auuon to recognize 
tne Hatin on the gasge be to 
get a sight e or dri i- 
mens in the cece: Linnean ow od 
braries. | 

The two first species are instances of 
complete plants’ ing in pure water, 
without touching soil with any part of 
their roots. The ‘Salvinia resembles at 


"The Valisneria affords a singular proof 
. “ This 


Slant: sbsene, (Physio 
~ Se (Physi of 
» li. 320.), “ of fis Clas 
ing its fertile flowers on 


where float about in great number, _ 
pacsenen 2 7 owe Siete aiens and often — 
cling to them in clusters so as to cover — 
them entirely; thus bringing the sta. 7 
mens and pistils into immediate con. © 
tact, and giving the anthers an oppor. — 
— of discharging their pollen imme. — 
diately over the s . . When this | 
operation has been performed, the now 
uncoiled stalk of the female plant be. — 
gins again to resume its original and ~ 
spiral form, and grad 
as it gradually rose, to ripen its fruit at 7 
the bottom of the water.’ a 

I have picked up some of these fe. ~ 


male flower-stalks which, having been 


broken by the oars, or some other acci- 


dental circumstance, were floating on ~ 


the surface of the canals above-men. — 
tioned; which, when uncoiled and © 


stretched out, measured ten feet in ~ 


» which shewed that the canal ~ 
must be of that depth at least. . eS 
The Valisneria been introduced 


more than once into the Jardins des ~ 


Plantes at Paris and Ghent; but never — 
ripened its seed in either, and 'being an — 
annual, was of course lost. The only | 
botanic en on the Continent in 
which I found it, was in that at Avig- 
non, the director of which, Mr. Esprit © 
Reynien, is a botanist of great zeal and © 
activity, and is at present ed ona | 
Flora of his environs, including 
celebrated Vaucluse, which is, if pos- 
sible, still more rich in its than in © 
ideas relative to poetry and “that vulgar 
passion which we have in common with 
the beasts that perish,” 3 

Though the Valisneria grows most © 
luxuriantly in Italy, itis found in various _ 
places in the south of France; as near _ 
Avignon in the mains of the variegated | 
meadows ; in the marshes at Carcasson, — 
and near Nismes,and in the canal of Lan- © 

edoc, where, report says, it once sud- — 


grew up from the bottom of the — 


water in such a as to prove an 


impediment to navigation. This was at | 
the time the plant was in flower, when g 





ually sinks down, : . 


the | 
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ood—what credit is attached to it, I 
Pe angel It is not unlikely to have 
happened under such a government as 
was that of France before the revolution. 
4 Mr. Audibert, a zealous botanist and 
> nurseryman at Tenelle, department des 
> Bouches du Rhone, Mr. Sarrette jun. bo- 
taniste et fleuriste at Marseilles, both 
know the plant and would furnish it to 
any person passing their way in the spring 
orautumn. ‘The late severe frosts pre- 
yented me from receiving it from the 
> former gentleman along with a number 
of other things which I received this 
> spring. The safest way, and that which 
| ordered to be adopted, was, to sow the 
seeds in a pot in autumn, and send 
them off by coach in February or 
March—-this was done, but the severe 
winter killed the plants. 

As to the Salvinia natans, I pursued 
the following plan. I procured in Ve- 
nice a glass jar or gally-pot, about six 
inches square, with a round mouth 
about four inches diameter. Having 
sptead out the plant between two square 
pieces of gauze, I sewed their edges toa 
piece of brass wire, bent so as to fit pretty 

the inside of the square part of the 
jar. A little bending and care was re- 
quisite toenter the plant by the more 
narrow and round mouth, but this done 
it was easy to rebend the wire into the 
square form, and so leave the plant float- 
ing on the water in the pur-the plant 
thus incased in gauze. e jar being 
three parts filled with water, over this 
was.placed moss, to prevent the motion 
of 1 pee while the plant was en 
route. In this way the plant travelled 
all day, the jar being placed in a wicker 
case, and set on ‘te roof of the com- 
mon vehicles of the Vetturini. Every 
ting, when we rested for the night, 


xy > 
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renewed. Having sto a few days at 
Milan, Geneva, Peres dtreabore the 
int was freed from its envelope at 
e places, placed naked on 
and the jar set outside the 
his way I succeeded in 
é Salvinia to Paris; but 
8! It wi estined to suffer the 
ne ng it; for, havi 
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he moss was removed, and the water_ 
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like mine, are in the vegetable world, 
and who have, while personally suffer- 
ing from a very paintal ‘shdieiiee taken 
the trouble I took for such a length 
of time. The plant being reduced by 
friction and decay, from six inches 
square to about two inches, had un- 
doubtedly been carried off by a bird, as 
no human being could approach it out- 
side the window, nor could any one 
have known its value. I could only, 
therefore, blame myself for not patting a 
gauze covering to the mouth of the jar. 

I believe I might have brought it 
home with equal safety, and much more 
ease, by planting it on the surface of a 
jar of wet moss, and laying gauze over 
that, wetting the moss once or twice a 
day; and this method I should suggest 
to any traveller who may attempt the 
same enterprise; premising, that he 
must get the moss either on the moun- 
tains between Florence and Bologna, or 
(if he can) at some of the botanic gar- 
dens. Moistened flax or cotton might, 
perhaps, answer as a substitute. 

I hope this account (which to some 
will be dull enough) of my failure both 
with Valisneria and Salvinia, may in- 
duce some traveller of taste and leisure 
to bring over those rare and curious 
strangers, and more eperany Salvinia. 

, .H.T. 

Bayswater, May 4, 1820. 

P.S. The following memoranda may be 
useful to the juvenile horticultural or bo- 
tanical nurelier An immense variety of 
seeds and plants may be collected round 
Avignon, and especially at Vaucluse. 
Above forty varieties of orange and 


lemon may be purchased, at ten-pence 
each, at Nervi, near Genoa. Melon- 
seeds and paper-narcissuses from Na- 

: of 


Bre. Above fifty distinct varieti 
-Bengal rose are to be seen in the Ro 7 
Gardens at Monza—a_ good collection 
of succulents—and abundance of pines: 
A good many Alpines rhay be collected, 
with no trouble, by stopping two days 
at the post-house on the Simplor 
ollection of Swiss plants from Geneva 
of Basle—general collections and che 
frgm-Ghent, All the botanic gardens 
on, the Continent, with a very few excep- 
tions, sell and exchange seeds, ay is 
done by our ayerpod! orien Pate ex- 
e Paris garden, ve no- 
ca asking for. 
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THE DRAMA. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
THE long-expected tragedy of Vir- 
ginius, at this Theatre, was a com- 
plete failure. It had neither nature nor 


art—poetry nor passion—the variety of 


the romantic drama, nor the stateliness 
of the antique. It was a frigid imita- 
tion of the tragic poets of France, writ- 
ten in a cold declamatory style, without 
much of swelling pomp of numbers or 
sentimental elegance to fill up the 


fate will teach the author, who up. ~ 
doubtedly possesses some talent, to h 
contented, for the present at least, with — 


nature and with history. 


The revival of Giovanni in London me, — 
with, and deserved, a very different suc. — 
cess. This pleasant extravaganza, which — 
was ong produced at the Olym. 
pic by Mr. Elliston, is well worthy oj — 
the more extended sphere over which ~ 
he now presides. e Don Juan of 7 
the Opera, with his infinite gaiety and 


mighty chasm which the absence of 
truth and nature occasions. There were 
however some vigorous lines, anda 
general smoothness of diction which 

roved that the author might have done 
Sade, if he had not been seduced by 
a false notion of tragic dignity. In vain 
‘did he raise Virginius to the rank,: or 
at least the costume of a general, give 
‘Appius: a regal ce, and exalt the 
young Roman school-girl into a ‘bois- 
terous heroine. To supply the place 
of marvellous incident, of which the 
story is so barren, he made the modest 
unconscious virgin wander out in the 
evening on the banks of the Tyber to 
meet her lover, brought Appius thither 
in his stead to enjoy a keen encounter 
of words with the formidable lady, and 


spirit, would, to our feelings: at leas), a 
be too gross and selfish for endurance, | 
were not his story little else than the | ~ 
means of combining a series of the di. 
vinest harmonies. Here his exploits ar 
merely exuberances of the animal spirits, _ 
his wickedness is changed into frolic. _ 
and all his worst libertinism become; 
an aity jest. The idea of opening the ~ 
piece in Tartarus, of representing Gio. — 
vanni as flirting with the Furies and — 
making love to Proserpine, of sending 
him back’ into the world because he — 
is not fit for the infernal regions, and of © 
suffering him to steal the old thief Mer. © 
s wings and Charon’s boat to take — 
back himself and three ladies to the — 
earth, is very daring and happy. The 7 
Virginius himself to fancy his daughter lower of Greek story were never — 
impure, find her only imprudent, and burlesqued so pleasantly, or their gloom _ 
protect her from the decemvir. He |! ‘away in‘ a spirit of humanity 0 | 
could not be content to take the cata- ial. There are few things better on _ 
phe from the historian, but, as he the stage than the song of the three happy _ 
sae ee. brea. pe Aye 30 | 
icious ngs to. their unex. © 
ing arms, nap orage a of the | 
resuming their reroga- | 
tives. ‘The piece is dastashiy Vatiogaiei | 
by snatches of well-known tunes—oli 


as it ma 
ew of the - 
ite production evil. How triumpl- 
ve town, however, suffered it to lan- the “we ‘of ‘the 
guish and expire; and we trust that its 
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»¢ the Furies,’’—or, “ glory to 

2 veneer, Sih the Stygian Pool 1"? She 
® has a voice of great depth and richness, 
and an-honest straight-forward mature, 

: of whicly we heartily wish Mr. Ellis- 
| | ton, who must be acquainted with 
> her merit, would allow to«gladdenhis 

;: pret benefit—alwa as it 
/ | ought to be, an-occasion of high interest 
> in the theatrical world—this year, not 
only: filled moor a Lane, but also the 
rival’ theatre. performed Jaffier, 
which is, we should imagine, one of the 
most arduous parts for an actor in the 
whole range’ of tragedy. It-is a long 


d w —with no very promi- 
ant Prete eater no scope for. that 


> exertion: of ‘energetic will which Mr. 
Kean isso fitted to embody. In the 
eatlier scenes he was ineflective, for he 
is awretched' declaimer ; but he kindled 
with the passion, and where it broke 
into tenderness, melted all hearts by his 
tremulous tones and little quiverings of 
ishy The finest thing in« the per- 
formance’ was his way of telling Belvi- 
dera that his friend had struck him: :his 
whole nature seemed to recoil at the in- 


dignity in extremest agony,, ‘and _ his ac- 
tion: 
and 








bewildered shame was most true 

‘ting, Mr. Elliston was. the 

Pierre ; but; ashe resembles that gay vil- 

laimin one thing, that “ he has done the 

state some service,”? we will say: nothing 

of thespoints in which his dissimilarity 

was obvious. Belvidera was well per- 
formed by Mrs. M‘Gibbon, who. pla 

neither so loudly nor so tus- 

iously asi - But the great source 

of attraction~“-was evident! farce, in 

whieh MivKeatt had prom(sed bis friends 


“accomplishments of the 
stint, Crichvon, sand. in an-intro- 


: Whithéelf te: be nick-pamed 
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fterwards able. to, it 
1S Por ots of 1 : We 
nee, that we shall only express our 
y that the man *who can pley 
‘as he does, will add little to his 
tation; by shewing that he is the 
epee or a ene: 

4 novelty on the English stage—a tra- 
New Montuty Mac.—No. 73. 
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* duced at this theatre with success. 


- tie of-actors. Since his 


Sl 


gical opera in blank verse—has been - 
e 
do not wish to see the experiment often 
repeated; but this once we shall not com- 
plains The story, which is founded on 
the murder of Rizzio in the presence ef 
Mary Queen of Scots, seems to us ha 
pily selected; because it affords a fit 
opportunity for. the introduction of the 
refinements of Italian music, and the 
sweet and plaintive simplicity of the 
Scotch. .'The author, in representing his 
hero as softening the heart of an assas- 
sin who is meditating his death, while 
he is unconsciously singing, has at once 
finely complimented the influences of 
the musician, and has made his song 
contribute to the action. The language 
of the piece is of the best order of com- 
mon-place throughout, and sometimes 
touches on the fanciful ; but we, for the 
most part, dislike blank verse, except 
when the representation is jalicieaaty 
dignified to. become ideal, and, the 
thoughts are such as “ voluntarily move 
harmonious numbers.” The music is 
almost entirely good, though in. very 
different styles; for the airs by Braham 
are among his best; a song and chaunt 
by Attwood are worthy the pupil of 
ang and. the selection from the old 
Scotch tunes, which are to, our hearts 
the choicest in the world, is singularly 
judicious. Mr. Braham, as Rizzio, sings 
as well, and Miss:Carew, as Lady Mary, 
better than ever. » The scenery. is supe- 
rior to that usually exhibited on this 
stage, but it yet wants ‘‘ the freshness 
and the glory” of that which contributes 
so largely to the attractions. of the rival 
theatre. bs 
~-) COVENT GARDEN. THEATRE. 
-We-have said, on some former occa- 
sion, that Macready is the most roman- 
performance of 
Macbeth, we’ may yield -him this praint 
in”a higher sense than: before. If,- in, 
Rob Roys he embodied a character -of 
| ne acter ouarintor hens, wieaiy 
rt the eraggs and lone hills and 
ing mists. had: sent, their influences— 
Here. he has-pictured to us the here of 
the most romantic poetry—orie on whose 
soul the shadows of things not seen by 
vulgar eyes are resting, one whom ‘the 
spite the earth fascinate, and about 
whose path airy spells are hoveringto 
enchain and to delude him. Macready, 
from the time of the appearance of the 
Weird Sisters, looked and moved bewil- 
deredly, seemed visibly acted on rather 
than acting, and spoke as in a fearful 
dream. His mode of delivering the so- 
Vout. XIV. M 
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Hloquy was beautiful and new; instead 
of starting suddenly as at a ghost, he 
looked about amazedly, graiddally recog- 
nized the phantom of the heat-oppressed 
brain, and awakened from the vision only 
to a shuddering sense of real and deeper 
horror. ‘The scarcely mortal tones with 
which he gave the last lines—the trem- 
bling of his hand on the lock of the fa- 
tal chamber, and his stealthy gliding into 
it, left the audience in a hushed ex- 

ctation. Still finer was his entrance 
after the deed: his delivery of the first 
speeches ina frightful whisper—his vivid 
picture of agony when the stupor ceased 
—and his mode of giving the speeches 
of “I could not say Amen, when they 
did say God bless us,’”’ and the heart- 
bleeding description of “ The innocent 
sleep.” No ong can give a speech in 
which, amidst the passion, there is a 


renthetical beauty—as in this last— 


ike him; his noble voice breaks into 
the calmly imaginative, and gent*y gives 
the placid image, and then rushes on 
with the passion, as if its course had 
never been interrupted, with a delicate 
discrimination and an all-pervading har- 
mony. His pronnntee of the banquet- 
scene, which all his predecessors whom 
we have seen either slurred over or 
mangled, was almost perfeet. Instead of 
bu the ghost from the room, he 
trembled from it, sunk exhausted on a 
chair, and covered his face with his 
hands, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Hence, horrible 
shadow—unreal mockery, hence,” in the 
tone not of command, but ofagony. In 
the last act he most powerfully exhi- 
bited the fearful struggle with destiny ; in 
which he seemed to bear up so bravely, 
that we could scarcely believe he was to 
fall. Terry’s Macduff was alternatel 

energetic and affecting. Mrs. Bunn am 
Mrs. Faucit have played Lady Macbeth 
in turns, both ly— more 
we do not » oreven desire. We 
should almost regret a tolerably successful 


attempt to give some image of this cha-. 


racter, lest it should disturb that one 
sublime remembrance which yet remains 
“ ini hable vests. in th 
bers of the 


stateliest 
SURREY THEATRE. . 
The drama of Old Mortality, founded 
on the celebrated Scottish romance of 
that name, is far better than we ventured 


The Drama. 


ty-dying> aehich we recommend to the 
serious attention 6f Mr. Kean. 
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to anticipate. The vast es inte. § 
rest of the original is not, and could no, 7 
be, transferred to the acted drama; by 7 
all the other parts of the story are brough; — 
out with a power, and wrought with, © 
skill, which leaves a less chasm thay © 
could have been expected. The wresi. ~ 
ling-match at the inn between Buriey — 
and Bothwell—the scene in the lofi, — 
where Burley’s remorse so tremendously 
shakes, yet does not burst the armour of 
fanaticism with which his soul is girded 
—the perils of Henry before Claver. — 
house, and his deliverance—-his awfi| ~ 
situation in the lone housé where the © 
Covenanters are waiting for his blood ~ 
till the Sabbath shall expire—and the 
scene in the cave between Burley and |” 
Morton—though some of their strange 
solemnity is gone, have all the life and ~ 
passion with which they are instinct in ~ 
the novel. The catastrophe, indeed, is | 
greatly improved from the original,” 
where it is contrived with singular lack 
of skill. Mr. Huntley’s dress and ap. 7 
pearance as Balfour—except that he is ~ 
somewhat too tall—admirably realize — 
our ideas of the outward man: of the — 
holy assassin. His acting is no less ex. — 
cellent, and, if propriety suffered him to — 
pour forth the scriptural begs ag of 7 
the novel, would be sublime. Mr. Wat. — 
kins plays Morton in a fine, gallant style, — 
worthy of the character. Fitzwilliam is — 
very clever in Cuddie; but there is too — 
much consciousness in his humour. — 
Mrs. Dibdin performs Lady Margaret — 
with dignity and ora y (se Taylor, 
Edith with delicacy and pathos—and ~ 
Miss d, Jenny Dennison with a ~ 
retty rustic coquetry and genuine naiveti — 
Ls aere jdubnies.” The whole is very © 
interesting, especially the scene. in the ~ 
cavern, where Morton bursts on Burley © 
in his awful moment of self-conflict to” 
recover the deeds of Lady Margaret’ | 
estate, seizes them from the flames, and 
leaps the tremendous chasm in safety. 
This wild and fearful scene is set visib 
before us. In the battle of Bothw 
Brigg, with which the piece. concludes, 
, stricken over the battlements, 
but cliiging to them with his feet, fight 
with his head downwards till he expire 
—an i in the art of “ brave 
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VARIETIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. P, ananula felrifuga, but it is known to the 
Cambridge, May 26.—The Hebrew Uni- Indians by the name of chininha. It has been 
versity Scholarship for the present year has, administered to several patients with inter- 
after a long investigation, been decided in mittent fevers, in doses of from a scruple to 
favour of George Attwood, B.A. of Pem- halfa dram of the powdered root every three 
broke Hall; and to John Jowett Stevens, hours, and is said to have removed cases 
B. A. scholar of Jesus College, the sum of which had resisted the cinchona. 
£20 was voted to be presented as a premium Cheap Mode of preserving Anatomical Pre- 
for the great knowledge of Hebrew display- parations.—It has been usual to employ, for 
ed by him in the examination.—The Chan- this purpose, spirit of wine, somewhat above 
ceéllor’s gold tiedal for the best English proof, and which costs about 18s. or 20s, 
poem; for the present year, is adjudged to per gallon. It has been ascertained by Mr. 
Mr. G. E. Scott, of Trinity Hall—subject, Cookeof London, that a saturated solution of 
“ Waterloo.” muriate of soda (common salt) answers the 
Our scientific readers will bear with plea- purpose equally well; and this solution 
sure of the intended establishment of two (about three pounds of salt to the gallon) 
new Observatories. One of these we have does not cost above 10d. per gallon. Mr. 
already mentioned ; it is to be at the ex- Cooke has received from the Society of Arts, 
nse of Government, and is to be built at for this discovery, the society’s silver medal. 
the Cape of Good Hope, with an astronptner, Poetic Festival.—The congress of Bards, 
assistants, &c. The other is to be built at which was to have taken place at Wrexham 
Cambridge, partly at the ‘expense of the in August, is, in consequence of the corona- 
University, and ‘partly by public subscrip- )tion, postponed to the second week in Sep- 
tion. The Plumian professor is to be the tember. 
obsérver at this latter place ; and this, it ap- Royal Academy.—The King has been gra- 
peats, is guaranteed by the foundation-deed. ciously pleased to distinguish the Royal 
Both these observatories are to be furnished Academy by a new mark of his gracious 
with the best instruments our artists can favour, in giving the President for the time 
make, and the observations made at the lat- being, a gold medal and chain, to be worn 
ter place are to be printed annually, and cir- by him as President of that Institution. 
culated amongst the different Observatories ‘The medal bears a portrait of His Majesty, 
on, the Continent. ; and is inscribed“ From His Majesty King 
F Commerce.—An old Asiatic Mer- Geronrce the Fourth to the President of the 
chant’s Reflections on the present difficul- Royal Academy.” 
ties of the country, and on relieving them Sherbet—It is not generally known, that 
by operiing new markets to our commerce, this beverage, so often mentioned with praise 
has justly attracted the notice both of mer- in Arabic poetry, is neither more nor less 
cantile anid of statesmen. The author than a decoction of oatmeal and sugar, sea- 
is amember/of parliament, and we observe soned when cold with rose water. 
with pleasure that he has been added, by = Extraordinary Production.—There grew 
special yote, tothe committee now investi- last year in the garden of Mr. Johnson, at 
gating. the petinjons, _He states that the Sunbury, a stalk of wheat in the hollow 
pen have almost 4 monopoly of the of’ an apple-tree, five feet from the ground, 
tr Yontinental Eurdpe to China’; and which produced; without care, or scarce 
is, combined with vay great’ interme- any notice, 361 straws, 33 ears, and 1092 
diate advantages, ‘Viz. the demand for our grains of wheat, besides what was destroyed 
hanufactures in thé°e@xtehsive eastern Ar- by birds and insects. The straw is still to 
of gO, and the adjacent coasts of the be, seen,in the hollow, where it grew all 
hina sea, might be secured to the enter- affixed to one root, and the produce grow- 
four merchants) by anarrangement ing upon and covering near two roods of 
Tadia Company to permit private ground, ; nah 
rade with China in every thing but ~— The Longitude.—A. M. Hoene Wronsky 
me Bives the heads of a plan for pro- ‘complains in the Gazette de France‘of ‘the 
lis Eastern trade, which ‘are so  illiberality of the British nation in not grant- 
nd atthe same time ‘so practicable, ing him the reward of 20,000/. proposed by 
we t the miatter will'be*seriously Parliament for the discovery of the longi- 
, and’a negotiation entered’ into tude. ‘This person declares, that ‘* he has 
vith the Court of Directors for’opening:this established a new lunar theory, which gives 
exnaustible market for theymanufactures the solution required.”, Proud of his dis- 
and trade Of the enipire. MOTIVE eye covery, he hastened from Paris to London, 
Substitute for Cinchona.—Dr. Joseph Pa- where he immediately waited upon Sir Jo- 
th ately fead ‘to the Academy of Sciences seph Banks, who referred him to Dr. Young, 
macrid, an account of a new-discovered by whom he says, “‘ every thing is done at 
Sei ath America, possessing qualities the Board of Longitude.” In the mean time 
fa to those of Cinchona. Itis ashrub all his instruments, in spite of his remon- 
@ new genus, and has been called by Dr. strances, were taken from the Oustom- 
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house, and exposed to the Board of Longi- 
tude, who, after having minutely examined 
them, discovered his secret, and then, coolly 
returning them to him, informed him that 
his discovery was not new, and that the 
Board had entertained a similar idea. M. 
Wronsky complains, that not only was he 
refused the Parliamentary reward, but even 
his expenses to London were not paid, 
which, he says, was the more unjust, as 
the English unfairly obtained a knowledge 
of his lunar theory, and his theory of re- 
fractions. We should be glad that the 
Board of Longitude would reply to M. 
Wronsky’s statements. 

Variation of the Magnetic Needle. —From 
the mean of daily observations on the mag- 
netic needle this year, it has been found to 
decrease about 2’ in its Western course, 
compared with observations made last year ; 
but whether this recession will be progres- 
sive is a question of considerable import- 
ance, and which must be decided by fur- 
ther observations ; if so, the magnetic needle 
may be said to have arrived at its maximum 
variation Westward. The mean variation of 

the magnetic needle at the close of 1819, was 
24° 36} W. 

Precious Slones.—A diamond said to be 
worth 20,000/. and consequently one of the 
largest in the world, was among the spoils 
of the Peishwa, and is now in the East India 
Company’s treasury, to be sold for the bene- 
fit of the captors. It was brought to England 
by the ship York. A block of amethyst, or 
rather a mass of amethysts, has been sent 
from Brazil to Calcutta. This extraordinary 
specimen is four feet in circumference, and 
weighs 98 pounds. It is in its rough state, 
and consists of -more than 50 irregular co- 
lumns, smooth, transparent, purple and 
white, shooting up like crystals from a com- 
mon matrix. 

British Antiquities.—A subterraneous ce- 
metery of very remote antiquity, was lately 
discovered by a farmer on the Carmichael 
estate, near Hyndford Bridge, between 
Douglas and Lanark. Several stone coffins 
have been found. 

Coffee.—Substitutes for this useful 
have grown so much into use on the Conti- 
nent, that the importation of that article into 

pe is reduced from seventy millions 
of ds annnally to below thirty millions. 


poun 
Arakatscha.— 
tien the menor of Sir France Dake, 
who first in from America the 

toe. It has been lately scaled” thar sees 
grows in Sanfa Fe de Bago, @ root even 


Te is called and resembles the 
a chesnut jn taste and firmness. It 
the Cordilleros, a climate 


and as prolific as this plant. pe 


that of Europe, and might — 


fe with the same facility as 


- Counteraction. Infidel Principles.—The 
Christian proves Leg erga oe 


Varieties.—Great Britain. 
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34 new tracts, calculated to counteract blas. a 


phemous and infidel publications ; and, of 


these and other publications of the Society, 
upwards of 400,000 have been issued in the 
last three months. 
been subscribed in aid of this particular ob. 
ject. — It has been ascertained that the ma- 
nufacturing districts in the North of Eng. 
land, and the Western parts of Scotland, are 
deeply and awfully imbued with irreligious 
principles. x 

Universities. — There are at present 163, 
students on the books of Trinity College, 
Dublin—an unprecedented number. Ox. © 
ford has 4102, and Cambridge 3958 mem. 
bers ; alse quite beyond former example. 

Champagne.—This celebrated wine is in- | 
debted for its characteristic properties to the | 


presence of carbonic acid, It produces rapid | 


intoxication, in consequence of the alcohol 
which is suspended in, or combined with, — 
this gas, being thus applied in a sudden and 
very divided state to a larger extent of ner. 
vous surface: for the same reason its effects 
are as transitory as it is sudden *. a 

Philosophic Girl.—The Italian Journals 
mention that a young lady, only 13 years of 


> 


age, named Maria Catherina Gherardi, a na- a 


tive of Serola, has maintained in public. ~ 
series of philosophic theses, in the Latin 
language. 4 

A Free Monarchy.—In the work of James ~ 
I. entitled, ** True low of Free Monarchies,” s 
it is Jaid down, that a free monarchy is one — 
in which the monarch is perfectly free fo do 
as he pleases ! q 

Administration of the Law.—The nation ~ 
ought no longer to be insulted with tha ~ 
public scandal of hired bail. 


looking fellows, who wait to become bail for _ 


any body, and to any amount, for the consi- @ 


deration of half a crown. If the plaintiff,;on — 
receiving notice, objects to such bail, other ~ 
persons are afterwards procured to justify, x 
by swearing themselves worth double the ~ 
debt. It is well known that many are hired © 
for this latter purpose also, who commit © 
perjury On very moderate terms. All this — 





* The following si test invented by © 
Dr, may be relied upon in all 
neat, ire fn Salettion of lend is sx 

equal parts of sulphur and 

oyster-shells to a white heat for 

minutes, and, when cold, add a 

eae guage a of tartar: these ait 
into a strong bottle with common 

. Pio boil omits an. pores and the solution 

is afterwards to cape dows into ounce 


di nty drops.of muriatic acid 
This liquor will ipitate the 





More than 5,0001. has ‘2 


As the judges ~ 
go to their chambers in Serjeant’s Inn, they 
have to pass through a host of shabby ili. i 
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icht be very easily altered. Previous no- 
tice should, in all cases, be given of the per- 
sons who are to become bail, and they 
should be made to justify at the same time. 
| Sea Water —The practice of many who 
2 frequent sea-bathing places, of descending 
tothe beach, and there swallowing, periodi- 
cally, copious draughts of sea-water, is ex- 
tremely detrimental to the health, from the 
excessive and permanent irritation of the 
stomach and bowels produced by this potion, 
in its state of mechanical mixture with sele- 
nite, floating particles of alge and fuci, and 
its integral combination of muriate of soda. 
New Coinage.—It is earnestly hoped that 
the coinage to be issued on the Coronation, 
will evince a more national and enlightened 
taste than we have lately been accustomed 
to. We hope to see no devices belonging to 


FRU 


FRANCE. 


French Dramas, extensive Collection of.— 
It may be interesting to our amateurs of 
national, and especially of theatrical, anti- 
quities, to be informed that a bookseller of 
Paris, M. Royer, a collector of literary cu- 
riosities, unpublished MSS. and other in- 
valuables, possesses a series of old French 
plays, from the time of the Mysteries to that 
of u, in one hundred and sixty-two vols. 
quarto. It is well known what use has been 
made of similar collections by Mr. Douce 
and other commentators on Shakespeare, by 
the late Mr. Beloe, in his * Anecdotes of 
Literature ;” and how far they contribute to 
illustrate the manners ofa nation, and of the 
times to which they belong. 

Classical Hermes suspended.—M. Pottier 
has been obliged, by particular circum- 
‘stances, ta suspend the publication of his 
Classical Hermes ;~ but intends to embody in 
aseparate work the materials he had pre- 
pared for its continuation. 

ITALY. 








scribed. That the immortal, but unfortu- 
nate, Galileo was imprisoned for insisting on 
the motion of the earth round the sun, as its 
primaty—if that were the true cause of his 
imprisonment— is well known : also, that 
since that time, by a rescript of Benedict 
XIV. the Copernican System has been al- 
lowed to be taught among Catholics hypo- 
thetically Ba saps positively. The pretence 
for this rejection of science and truth is a 










for Si or rather for a ver- 
sion, that in the Rc church holds the 
Place of Sc: pture, wherein it is said, the sun 
stayed at the command of Joshua ; and else- 
where, “ the sun rises, and the sun sets, but 
~ arth aliudeth ever ;” or, as they render 
 the-earth standeth still, or wageewth, ever. 
> brought to the test before 
> at the Archi- 
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-distant from each other, 
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particular orders of knighthood, no laurels, 
no allegorical personifications. Even mot- 
toes should be avoided, for what sovereign 
cannot command the most flattering pane- 
gyrics of this kind? 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


To destroy Caterpillars.—A gardener at 
Glasgow practises a mode of destroying ca- 
terpillars, which he discovered by accident. 
A piece of woollen rag had been blown by the 
wind into a currant-bush, and when taken 
out was found covered by these leaf-devour- 
ing insects. He immediately placed pieces 
of woollen cloth in every bush in his garden, 
and found next day that the caterpillars had 
universally taken to them for shelter. In 
this way he destroys many thousands every 
morning. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Gymnasio della Sapienza, proposed, on the 
invitation of his superiors, to print his course 
of Astronomy, in which the circulation of 
the earth as a planet was taught positively, 
not hypothetically. The inspector of books 
previous to publication, has withheld his 
permission for printing this work ; conse- 
quently has prevented its publication, under 


the authority of the decision and rescript 


above referred to. It is said, that the author 
has determined to obtain a definitive deter- 
mination on this point from the Congrega- 
tions of the Holy Office, and of the Index 
Expurgatorius. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Plantain Root, a Febrifuge-—Dr. Perrin 
has lately read to the Society of Natural 
Sciences, of which he is a member, observa- 
tions he has made on the febrifugal virtues of 
the roots of the plantain (plantago major, 
minor et latifolia,.Linn.) He is of opinion 
that it may be employed with advantage in 
intermittents. The question may easily be 
brought to the test of experiment, as the 
plant is common in all parts ; and the leaves 
are known to every school-boy as a vul- 
nefrary. 


DENMARK. 


Powerful Rockets, Luminaries.—It may 
be within the recollection of our readers, 
that *‘ wicked Will. Whiston,” as Swift 
called him, proposed to ascertain the longi- 
tude by means of great fires kindled in places 
Something not 
very unlike his notion scems to be in the 
way for being realized by a late invention of 
M, Schumacher, captain of Artillery, at Co- 
penhagen. He fabricates a new species of 
rocket, which is much larger than a Con- 
greve rocket, and rises to a prodigious height ; 
when arrived at the extreme point of eleva- 
tion, it bursts, and spreads a light so lively 
that it may be seen at the distance of thirty 


leagues. The inventor discharged several of 
these rockets from the little island of Hielm 
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in the Cattegat. His brother was, mean- 
while, at the Observatory at Copenhagen ; 
and, although nearly thirty leagues off, and 
provided only with an ordinary telescope, 
he discerned them very distinetly, appearing 
as stars of the first magnitude. This experi- 
ment, with others, is taken as an excellent 
method of executing signals, and very useful 
for measuring the arcs of a circle. 
On this subject we may be allowed to sug- 
gest a Caution: ‘on occasion of the peace of 
1768, among other’ tokens’ of rejoicing, it 
was proposed to discharge six’ thousand of 
the’ most powerful rockets at the same in- 
stant; anid observers were desired in all 
parts to watch the moment of the explosion, 
and to transmit their observations.'' This 
was done by correspondents, some of them 
as far off as Wales, who described the bear- 
ings, effect, &c. of these powerful lumina- 
ries,—which, after all, were not discharged. 


GERMANY. 


Comets, pellucid’ Bodies? — M. Encke, 
Assistant’ tor of ‘the Observatory at 
Gotha, ‘has’ lately accomplished an exact 
representation of the track of the comet 
which appeared in the years 1786, 1795, 
1805; and 18¥9. It is"by means of an 
ellipsis of an uncommon form, if not abso- 
lutely unigqte, that the orbit of this body, 
(rather to Be ‘reckoned ‘among planets 
than comets) has beew traced. That this 
body was not self-luminous, is now pretty 
well ascertained ; that the tail, or radiance 
emanating from this comet, and from all 
comets, was,a lucid vapour, through which 
rays of light passed without interception, ad- 
mis of no.question ; and if confidence may 
be placed in an accidental observation of the 
face, of, the sun, at the time when, by cal- 
culation, this comet should have been passing 
ower it,;the body also of this meteor was dia- 
phanous ;—-otherwise it was so very small as 
to escape the notice of the observer, who 


was,,infleed, most intent.on examining the 
then visible on the,surface of the sun. 


spots, 
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Antiquities to be preserved —The Chancel- 
lor of State has given orders for'collecting 
tgecher into the Museum at Bonn, the Ro- 

and antiquities, which’ are 
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There can be little doubt of this disposition 
spreading to other provinces ; and perhap, 
it may become general under the patronag 
of the various governments of Europe. The 
whole, when properly arranged and digested, 
will doubtless elucidate many points 4 
history which are now obscure. 


SWEDEN. 


Anglo-Saxon Coins discovered. — In the 
course of last surnmer a number of work. 
men being engaged in digging in a field ip 
the parish of Dalsund, in Bialstad Socken, 
discovered a considerable quantity of ancient 
coins, and other articles, of fine silver: a 
nine bracelets of four different shapes ; also 
silver chains, which apparently were used a | 
bracelets. ong 242 coins, the inscrip. 
tions on which were still legible, 87 were of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and, except three, wer | 
all struck in the reign of King Ethelred, | 
two.-are of the reign of his father Edgar; | 
83 bear date of the year 1005. The te. | 
mainder, except two Cufic coins, one of the | 
year of the Hegira 286, the other of the year | 
308, are German, struck under the reigns of | 
the emperors Otho I. and II. and the em. | 
press "Adelaide. This intelligence may prove | 
interesting to British collectors whose series — 
of the Anglo-Saxon coins are not complete, ” 
We know that a publication on this subject — 
was in forward preparation, and some of the © 
plates engrayed, by the late Rev. Mr. South. — 
gate of the British Museum ; but how fa — 
his plan was persevered in after the decease — 
of learned author, we do not know. ‘Ihe — 

oO 
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yal Cabinet of Antiquities at Stockholm © 
is in ssion of the antiquities thus acci _ 
dentally obtained, Ns 
RUSSIA. ©" : 
Provisions rendered incorruptible : Vessel 
not submergible.—-M. de Boucher, a Frencb- 
man by birth,’ Counsellor of State to his 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, has disco- _ 
vered a method of renderifig@the provisions — 
intended for victualling shipsabsolutely in- — 
corruptible. His discovery has been ap — 
proved by the Economical Society, and by: © 
committee’ Of, physicians.“ A’gold medal ~ 
has’ been decreed to him. The same ger- | 
tlefan has also to the Economic © 
Society” the’ model of @ vessel that cannol ~ 
ink : it Has’ béen applauded by a practical 
s J Ider.’ * : ; 
“Russian! Poem honoured in China.—The | 
Empefor of China’ Has received the ‘ Ode to. 
the Supretiie Béing,” written in Russian by 
Gabriel Romanowtcht, a Russian poet : he 
Tra’ Caused 9 to be translated, has had it co 
‘ “d in both. Chinese and the 
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ition Greek City—Letters from the south of 
haps | 7) pyssia state, that M. Kaptnest, a German 
Mage rietor, has discovered an ancient mole 
The and other unquestionable remains of a Greek 
Sted, | town, ata village called Koktabel, situated 





Kaffa and Sudack, in the Crimea. 
M. Kaptnest believes them to be the ruins 
of Theodosia; but a gentleman .who has 
yisited the spot, is hardly persuaded to refer 
them to so considerable a city. 

REPUBLIC OF HAYTI, 

Official Journal: President’s Address— 
The Telegraph is the official journal of the 
Republic: itis composed in the French lan- 
guage, and well printed. The Number for 
December 19, 1819, Contains an account of 
an excursion lately made by the President 
in the arrondissement of Jacimel, and his ad- 
dresses to the different authorities of that di- 
vision of the island. That which he deli- 
yered to the Judicial Order deserves to be 
recorded: we give it almost entire.—** The 
pr which are laid on you are not 
confined to your assembling in the hall of 
the to pronounce judgment on the 





— cases brought before you. The love of the 
~® public good should prompt you, as well as 
—) myself, to desire the entire suppression of 
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fellow-citizens from involving themselves 
in the intrigues of certain deceitful men, 
whose conduct is influenced by motives of 
self-interest, in exciting the citizens to en- 
gage in proceedings repugnant to good faith. 
Consider yourselves as. fathers of families, 
when you are called to decide on the dif- 
ferences which occur between your country- 
men. Rather be arbiters of their contro- 
versies, than inexorable judges; and pity 
the situation of the innocent who often loses 
his cause, because the forms of justice, puz- 
zling the facts of the case, entangle the af- 
fair in an inextricable maze..The laws, un- 
der a form of unrelenting austerity, address 
themselves only to obedience : they cannot 
abate this, to converse with men as a good 
father converses with his children. Those, 
therefore, who are the organs of the laws, are 
bound to explain them in the most favour- 
able sense to such as seek their protection. 
Remember, also, that justice and equity 
should always preside over your actions. 
Banish every predilection ; never reject the 
poor from your heart; and never decline 
any of the fatigues or disagreeable cir- 
cumstances which accompany the _ offices 
you have agreed to hold: you-,will hereby 
ensure the esteem of your fellow-citizens, 
and obtain that internal peace, that satisfac- 
tion which announces itself in a much more 
effectual manner than any. thing else in the 
mind of the upright man ! !” : 





ries “s ; : 
lete, the spirit of chicane, which seems to threaten 
ject toextend itself greatly, to the division and 
“the mutual enmity of families. . . . Experience 
ith [ame as to me that it depended much 
ioe and always on the judges to withhold their 
ease aks 
The 
olm = | 
cc. NEW INVENTIONS. 

4 On the Force of a Jet of Water.—M. J. 

Morosi, Member of the Imperial Institute of 

ssel F Milan, has published an account of a new 
ch- | phenomenon in hydrodynamics, which pro- 
his © mises to be of considerable utility in the ap- 
sco.) plication of that science. In consequence 
ions 9) Of the establishment of a manufactory at 


‘in. 9) Milan, in-which the power of water was to 
_» be applied, M. Morosi commenced a course 














ap- | 
ya) Of experiments, to determine the force of a 
dal 9 Stream or jet of water. They were made by 
en | Seine a jet of rer against a round disc, 
nic | estimating force exerted on it by a 
nol |= balance. In this. way, which is the usual 
cal | Method employed, an expression of the 
_» force of the water was obtained. But M. 
‘he | = Morosi observed, that in the experiments, 
eto | the water which had passed against the disc 
" == Was “ee off in a lateral direction all 
¢ round, a velocity scarcely inferior to 
CO- that with which it first moved, <0 that much 
the of the force possessed by the jet of water was 
nd ‘into action on the disc, but was 
his in the: production of this lateral 
“a and-he concluded, that if in any 
mn s be accumulated on the disc, 
vd »eueet would be. much greater. To ob- 
ots at part, this end, a rim of the height of 
“ i round the of the 





a it into a kind of dish ; 
pS lh any other cir- 
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cumstance in the experiment, it was repeated, 
In the first case, the power exerted on the 
disc equalled 9 pounds 12 ounces of Mi- 
lan, now it was increased to 20 pounds. 
These experiments were made with a 
reservoir of water, ten feet (French) high, 
having an aperture in its side near the bot- 
tom, four inches square ; to this aperture 
was adapted a pyramidal canal, which, at its 
external orifice, was an inch in the side, so 
that the section of the stream of water was a 
square inch, but the length of the canal, and 


“the size of the disc against which the. water 


struck, are not mentioned. The disc was 
placed vertically at such a distance from the 
orifice, as to correspond with the maximum 
of contraction in the jet of water. 
Improvement on Scissors.—A very valu- 
able improvement has been made on scis- 
sors. It is especially so to those employed 
for delicate operations in surgery. The ob- 
jection to the common scissors is, that in the 
act of cutting, they, to a very considerable 
extent, compress and bruise the parts. 
This is owing to the edges being set very 
strong, and to the particular angle at which 
they are set; and is sufficient to account 
for wounds made by scissors refusing to 
unite by what surgeons call the first inten- 
tion. To remedy this defect, it was lately 
suggested to Mr. Stodart by Dr. Wollaston, 
to give to scissors the same kind of cutting 
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edge that a knife has. This has been done, 
and the success has fully justified the expe- 
riment. The operation of Hare lip bas 
been repeatedly performed with the knife- 
edged scissors both on the infant and on 
the adult, with complete success. The cpe- 
ration is in this way performed with facility 
to the operator, and in less time than with 
the knife ; and consequently a less degree 
of pain to the patient. This improvement 
need not be confined to the science of sur- 
gery. A variety of delicate fancy-work is 
performed by scissors, all of which will be 
much better done by giving them knife- 
edges. There is a little art in setting the 
edges, readily acquired by practice; this 
must be done with a view to the kind of 
work for which the scissors are intended. 
This improvement may easily be applied to 


common scissors, by grinding down the out-— 


er sides of the blades. 

Substitute for a Copying Machine. — 
Write with common writing ink in which 
lump sugar has been dissolved, in the pro- 
portion of four scruples, or a drachm and a 
half of sugar to one ounce of ink. 

Moisten copying paper, (a paper which is 
sold at the stationers at 1s. 10d. per quire 
for the use of copying machines,) by pass- 
ing a wet soft brush over it, then press it 
gently between soft cap paper so as to 
smoothen it, and absorb the superabundant 
moisture. 

Put the paper so moistened upon the wri- 
ting, and both between cap or other smooth 
soft paper, placing the whole on the carpet 
or hearth-rug, one end of which is to be 
folded over it. By standing and treadin 
upon this, an impression will be taken ecual 
if not superior, to what would have been 
taken by a ccpying machine. 

Tempering of Glass——The experiments 
which have been tried in this country for 
rendering glass less brittle by heating it up 
to the boiling point, as suggested by a 
foreign journal, and thence inserted in 
our preceding Volume, have not been 
successful. It is confidently affirmed that 
the mechanical condition of glass, whether 
annealed or unannealed, is not capable of 
being aleered by the heat of boiling water. 
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been induced to apply himself to this parti- 
cular object. After long trial and perse. 
verance, he discovered a metal which he 
calls aurum millium, and.which he has no 
doubt will answer most of the purposes of 
gold, without being subject to the nume- 
rous imperfections: of petit-or, pinchbeck, 
&c. &c. Incolour it resembles 60s. gold, 
and is nearly as heavy in specific gravity as 
jewellers’ gold. It is malleable, and has the 
invaluable property of not easily tarnishing, 
to which the metals just mentioned, and al! 
other imitations of gold are so particularly 
liable. It is very hard amd sonorous, and 
requires care in the working. ‘The price of 
it being from 4s. to 4s. 6d, an ounce, will 
not be an obstacle to its general use, and he 
has no hesitation in saying, that for beauty 
there is notany metal that exceeds it, as it is 
susceptible of an exquisite polish. 
Ruties.—These are the rarest, and have 
hitherto. been the dearest, of all artificial 
stones. M. Doualt-Wieland, a jeweller of 
Paris, has discovered a method of makinz 
with the greatest ease excellent imitations, 
by fusing five ounces of. strass and one gross 
of oxid of manganese. , 
Nautical Improvements.—A simple me- 
chanical apparatus to impel boats instead of 


oars has lately beenemployed onthe Thames, , 


and it appears, equally eligible for canal 
conveyance. It consists of the machinery 
of steam-vessels ; but the moving power is 
the hand applied to a windlass. Boats were 
first used on this principle with success on 
Whit-Monday, between London and Green- 
wich. The labour is much less than that of 
oars, and the impulse of the boat through 
the water much increased in swiftness. 
Though we consider this a very judicious 
mode of employing a rotatory motion, to 


. impel vessels on a small scale, it possesses 


no merit on the score of novelty, engravings 
of a similar apparatus being to be found in 
Leupold’s Theatrum Machinarum, and other 
scientific. works of a very early od. 
Magnetic Attraction.—Mr. ow’s in- 
yention for ascertaining the correct “ devia- 
tion” caused by local attractions in the ship's 
mpass_is, now unde , under the in- 
ventor’s direction, the ordeal of practical 
experiment on board his Majesty’s ship 
Severn, which, we understand, the Lords of 
the Admiralty, actuated by a laudable zeal 
for the improvement of nautical science, 
have directed to be fitted out for that pur- 
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a species of coloured pencils, to work 
ee liquid, and not dry and chalky, 
vb those before known, capable of making 
perfect transparent or opaque drawings, on 

per, or wood, linen, or any other mate- 
rial, by being wetted or moistened with 
water, oil, varnish, spirit, or any other 
liquid matter. To make them, take wood, 
or other grooves, similar to those used for 
black-lead pencils, and inclose in them all 
kinds of the best superfine water or oil 
colours, and fasten or glue them up, of 
whatsoever material they may be made, and 
round and finish them, so as to appear likea 
regular coloured drawing-pencil, fit for the 
purpose of drawing or painting, on any 
material, with colours, and japan, or colour, 
each pencil outside of the same teint it con- 
tains within. 


Joun Smitu, of Bermondsey, Surrey, Tim- 
ber Merchant ; for Improvements in making 
Arms or Azletrees for Coaches, and all 
other Descriptions of Carriages. April 
20, 1819. i 
In Mr. S.’s improved carriage, he con- 

structs the axletree in such a manner that 

the bearing takes place, for a short distance, 
at each end only, the bearings being both 
of the same diameter, form a cylindrical 
fitting within the box. The outer or ex- 
treme end of the arm is formed to a convex 
shape, which bears against the end or bot- 
tom of the box in the centre only, to reduce 
the friction, and prevent the back of the 
collar on the inner end of the arm from 
touching the box when the wheel of the 
carriage drifts endways. i ring or collet of 
thick leather, or other fit material, is applied 

to the face of the collar, and secured by a 

ring of metal, bolted against the end of the 

nave ofthe wheel. The leather being firmly 
pressed round the edge of the box, and in 
contact with the face of the collar dn the 
axle, prevents the escape of oil with which 
the axle is supplied. The ring of metal, 
which secures the leather collet, is fitted 
truly upon a cylindrical part of the arm, 
close to the face of the collar, to keep it 
steady in its place, and by being bolted 

| the nave of the wheel, prevents 
the wheel from coming off by the motion 


of the carriage. 


James Happen the Younger, of Aberdeen, 
an Improvement in preparing, roving, 
and spinning of Wool. November 12, 


bus methods have been employed for 
ying heat to wool during the processes 
and spinning ; that which Mr. H. 
is adopted has been the introduction of 
st-iron heaters into ~ retaining rollers 
= din these processes, wa using three 
ap y and leading sak ack, over half the 
erence of their upper surface, by 
heans it becomes thoroughly warmed 
retarding the working process. 
BLY Mac.—No. 78. 
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Josrrn Barxer, of Cottage Green, Cam- 
herwell, for Means of continuing the Mo- 
tion of Machinery. February 6, 1816. 


This invention is, for the purpose of con- 
tinuing a regular and constant motion and 
force to any machinery, even though the 
prime mover or actuating force is not con- 
tinuous or regular in its action. The means 
of effecting this is, by applying the prime 
mover of the machine, which may be the 
strength of men or animals, wind, water, or 
steam, to raise up certain detached weights 
into an elevated trough or receptacle, 
regularly and continually delivered out to 
certain other machinery, of which the mo- 
tion will be continued in a regular manner 
by the descent of the said weights ; a recep- 
tacle being made large enough to contain a 
sufficient number of the said weights, they 
will act constantly upon the machinery, and 
continue the motion thereof even though 
the action of the prime mover in raising the 
weights into the receptacle should decrease, 
or even cedse altogether for a short time. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


Wirii1aM Hatzrand WiitiaM RosTIL1, 
of Birmingham, Warwickshire, Tortoise- 
shell-box-makers ; for a certain improve- 
ment in the manufacture of hafts, handles, 
or hilts, for knives, forks, swords, or any 
other instruments to which they are neces- 
sary, and can be applied, whether made of 
turtle or tortoiseshell, or other suitable ma- 
terial. April 11, 1820. 

Epwarpb Co.eman, Professor of the 
Veterinary College, St. Pancras, Middlesex ; 
for a new and improved form of construction 
of shoes for horses. April 15, 1820. 

Masor Roupe, of Leman-street, Good- 
man’s-fields, Middlesex, Sugar Refiner; 
for a method of separating or extracting the 
molasses or syrup from Muscovado or other 
sugar. Communicated to him by a certain 
foreigner residing abroad. April 15, 1820. 

WittiamM Brunton, of Birmingham, 
Warwickshire, Engineer; for certain im- 
provements.en, and additions to, fire-grates. 
April 19, 1820. 

Grorce Lituey, of Brigg, and James 
Bristow Fraser, of Blackburn-house, 
Linlithgow, Scotland; for certain improve- 
ments in the application of machinery for 
propelling boats or other vessels, and for at- 
taining other useful purposes, by means of 
an hydropneumatic apparatus, acted upon 
by a steam-engine, or other adequate power, 
April 19, 1820. 

Tuomas Hancock, of Little Pulteney- 
street, Golden-square, Middlesex, Coach- 
maker ; for the application of a certain ma- 
terial to various articles of dress, and other 
articles, by which the same may be rendered 
more elastic. April 29, 1820. 

Tuomas Cook, of Brighton, Sussex, 
Engineer; for animproved apparatus for the 
purpose of cooking, which he designates, 
A Philosophical Cookery. April 29, 1820, 

Vor, AIV. N 
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Joun Hacur, of Great Pearl-street, Spi- 
talficlds, Middlesex, Engineer ; for certain 
improvements in the method of heating hot- 
houses, manufactories, and other buildings ; 
and of boiling liquids. May 9, 1820. 

Joun Ambrose Ticxert, of West 
Bromwich, Staffordshire, Gentleman ; for 
a cement to be used in aquatic and other 
buildings, and stucco-work, which is pro- 
duced by the use and application of a mine- 
ral substance, never before employed in the 
manufacture thereof. May 9, 1820. 

Josiau Parkes, of Warwick, Worsted- 
manufacturer; for a new and improved 
method of lessening the consumption of 
fucl in steam-engines, and furnaces in gene- 
ral, and for consuming smoke. May 9, 
1620. 

James Jacks, of Camberwell, Surrey, 
Gentleman, and Artuur A1kin, of the 
Adelphi, Westminster, Gentleman; tor a 
new or improved method or methods of pre- 
venting mildew in sail-cloth and other can- 
vass, and in other manufactures made of 
vegetable fibre. May 11, 1820. 

James Scort, of Grafton-street, Dublin, 
Watch-maker; for a new method of com- 
bining, adjusting, and applying, by ma- 
chinery, certain of the well-known mechanic 
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powers, and modifications thereof, where 
power and velocity are required. May 11, 
1620. 

Joun Mata, of Romney-terrace, Horse. 
ferry-road, Westminster, Engineer ;_ for cer- 
tain improvements on gas-meters. May 1), 


1820. 
Rospert WornuM, of Wigmoare-street, 


Cavendish-square, Piano-forte-maker ; fo; 
an improvement on piano-fortes, and cer- 
tain other stringed instruments. May 13, 
1820. 

Joun Barton, of Falcon-square, Lon- 
don, Engineer; for certain improvements 
in propelling vessels, and in the construc- 
tion of engimes and boilers applicable to 
propelling, and other purposes. May 135, 
1820. 

Ricuarp Watts, of Crown-court, 
Temple Bar, Middlesex, Printer; for im- 
provements in inking printing-types with 
rollers, and in placing and conveying paper 
on types, and in inking with a cylinder. 
May 15, 1820. 

Epwarp Massey, of Eccleston, Lan- 
cashire, Watch-manufacturer ; for certain 
improvements in the construction of chro- 
nometers and pocket watches. May 149, 
1820. 





MONTHLY 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of Granville Sharp, Esq. com- 
posed from his own Manuscripts and other 
authentic documents, in the possession of 
his Family and of the African Institution. 
BY Prince Hoare. With observations on 

r. Sharp’s Biblical Criticisms. By the Rt. 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's. In 
one vol. 4to. with Portrait, 21. 12s. 6d. 

The Authentic Life of Augustus Von 
Kotzebue, from the German. 12mo. 7s. 


CHEMISTRY. 


The Rudiments of Chemistry ; illustrated 
by Experiments and Engravings. By Samuel 
Parkes, F. L. S. half-bound, 5s. 

A Treatise on Heat, Flame, and Combus- 
tion. By T.H. Pasley. svo. 2s. 6d. 

A Proposal for establishing in Edinburgh 
and other Towns, a new improved Appara- 
tus for the application of the Vapour of 
Water, Sulphur and other Medical sub- 
stances, found so efficacious in the cure of 
the Rheumatism and Diseases of the Skin. 
8voO. 9s. 


CLASSICAL. 
R. Porsoni Note in qui- 
bus Plautum Comeediam, ex eyusdem 
recensione, partim e Manuscriptis emenda- 
tam et variis Lectionibus instructam, pre- 
misit, et Collationum adjecit, 
SS. Trinit. Soc, 


P. P. Dobree, A.M. 
Svo. 2is. L. P. al. as. 

Scapule Lexicon Gr. Lat. cum Indicibus 
Greec. et Lat. consilio et cura J. Bailey ; 


REGISTER. 


Opera et Studio J. R. Major, A. B. editum. 
Royal 4to. 51. 5s. 


DRAMATIC. 


Abdallah, or the Arabian Martyr; a Chris- 
tian Drama, in 3 acts, 1s. 6d. 

Virginius ; a New Historical Tragedy. By 
James Sheridan Knowles, Esq. 3s. 6d. 

Retsch’s Series of Twenty-six Outlines to 
Goethe’s iN of Faust, engraved from 
the Originals. By Henry Moses. Demy 
4to. 14s. proofs 21s. 


FINE ARTS. 


Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
Royal Academy, with additional Observa- 
tions and Notes. By Henry Fuseli. With 
Portrait. 4to. 11. 16s. 

Roman Costumes, drawn from Nature 
by Pinelli, and on Stone by C. Hullman- 
del. To consist of four numbers, each 
number containing six Plates. Super-royal 
folio. 6s. each, and 19s. coloured. 

Views illustrating the Route of the Sim- 

lon. Drawn from Nature by Major Cock- 
,»,and on Stone by J. Hardinge. To 
consist of 12 Nos. each No. containing five 
Plates, super-royal folio, 8s.each, A num- 
ber will be published every other month. 

Views illustrating the Route of the Mont 
Cenis. Drawn from: Nature Major 
Cockburn, and on S ity CH del. 
To consist of 12 No. Containing 
5 Plates, super-reyal folio, $, each ch. 
from Nature, and on Stone, by. 
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HISTORY. 


Italy and its Inhabitants in the years 
1916 and 1817 ; with a View of the Manners, 
Customs, Theatres, Literature, and the Fine 


Arts. By James A. Galiffe, of Geneva. 8vo. 


9 vols. é 
The Annual Register; or a View of the 


History, Politics, and Literature, for the year 
1819. Svo. 16s. ' 

Lectures on the Philosophy of History, 
accompanied with Notes and Illustrative 
Engravings. By the late Rev. Ezekiel Blom- 
field. 4to. 20s. ' 
Letters on Ceylon, particularly relative 
to the Kingdom of Kandy. By Captain De 
Bussche, Deputy Adjutant General in Cey- 
lon., Map. 8vo. 6s. 

A Circumstantial Account of the Prepara- 
tions for the Coronation of his Majesty King 
Charles the Second, and a minute detail of 
that splendid Ceremony. From an original 
MS. by Sir Edward Walker, Knt. Royal 
gvo. 14s. L. P. 28s. 

Narrative of Events illustrating the Vi- 
cissitudes and the Cession of Parga; sup- 
ported by a Series of Authentic Documents. 
By Ugo Foscolo. 8vo. 

An Estimate of the Property abandoned by 
the Parguinotes, in Refutation of the State- 
ments in No. XLV. of the Quarterly Re- 
view. By a British Merchant. 1s. 


LAW. 

An Abstract of the Laws of Jamaica re- 
lating to Slaves, from 33d of Charles II. to 
5oth Geo. II]. ByJohn Lunan. 4to. 15s. 


MATHEMATICS. 


A New Method of solving Equations with 
Ease and Expedition. By Theophilus Hold- 
red. 4to, 7s. ‘ 

An Essay'on Involution and Evolution, 
containing a new Method of ascertaining 
the numerical Value of any Junction of an 
unknown Quantity. By P. Nicholson. 8vo.6s. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Medical Notes on Climate, Diseases, 
Hospitals, and Medical Schools, in France, 
We and Switzerland. By James Clark, 
M.D. resident Physician at Rome. 8vo. 7s. 
_ Advice and Maxims for young Students 
and Practitioners of Medicine, with Remarks 
onthe Pulse. By Daniel Johnson. 1s. 6d. 

Letter to Lord Palmerston, Secretary at 
War, on.the Subject of the Ophthalmic In- 
stitution for the Cure of Chelsea Pensioners. 
as. 6d. 
pia oe on Inflammation of the Mu- 

| rane of the Lungs. By Charles 
Hastings, M.D. svo. 10s. 6d. 

An Analysis of the Leamington Spa in 
Warw 3; with Remarks on its Usc 
and Medicinal Qualities. By G. H. Wea- 
therhead, M. D. 
in Address to Persons afflicted with 
ness. By W. Wright, Surgeon. 4s. 

Juri ; a Dissertation on 
| its relations to Physiology and 
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Jurisprudence. By William Hutchinson, 
M.D. F.L.S. svo. pp. 99. 5s. 6d. 


The numerous instances in which medical evi- 
dence betraying the grossest ignorance, has not 
only passed without reprebension, but has even 
been permitted to influence the voice of justice, 
render it.extremely desirable that a manual of in- 
structions should be established, calculated to guide 
the observations of practitioners to those points on 
which every legal question relating to infanticide 
onght to turn. The author seems to have collected 
and arranged an important mass of facts from his 
own experience, and the reports of medical journals 
both British and foreign. It is impossible for any 
single work to dissipate every doubt on so compli- 
cated a subject ; particularly as the opinions of ob- 
stetric practitioners are so diametrically opposite on 
many material questions; but Dr. Hutchinson’s 
work is at least likely to facilitate inquiry, and con- 
tribute to the formation of scientific rules for the 
observations requisite on these occasions. 


An Inquiry into certain Errors relative to 
Insanity ; and their Consequences, Physical, 
Moral, and Civil. By George Man Burrows, 
M.D. F.L.S. &c. 8svo. pp. 320. 


The deplorable ignorance and shocking brutality 
with which the unfortunate victims of insanity 
were, until lately, treated, are subjects to which it 
is impossible to recur without feeling a sensation 
of shame for our species. For some years, how- 
ever, the accumulation of recorded observations 
has operated to produce considerable improvement 
in the state of knowledge of this malady and its 
kindred disorders. Still there exists, unfortunately, 
a general impression, that insanity, if not incurable, 
is at least so difficult of cure, that few afflicted 
with it recover; secondly, that insanity is an in- 
creasing malady; thirdly, that insanity is an ex- 
ceedingly prevalent malady. The author considers 
these as fundamental and disgraceful errors, and 
proceeds to refute them from experience with great 
success, His work is not only entitled to the atten- 
tion of professional men, but is so rational, hu- 
mane, and philosophical, that by attending to its 
precepts, the most beneficial effects may be pro- 
duced in cases of partial or recent derangement, 
by the cautious attentions of the friends and rela- 


. tions of the patient. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Private Correspondence ef David Hume, 
the Historian, with several distinguished 
Persons; now first published from the 
Originals, in the possession of the Editor. 
4to. 31s. 6d. 

An Kssay on the Evils of Popular Igno- 
rance. By John Foster. svo. 7s. 6d. 

Essays and Sketches of Life arfd Character. 
By a Gentleman who has left his Lodgings. 
12mo. Qs. 

The Rector’s Memorandum Book ; being 
the Memoirs of a Family in the North. 7s. 

The Vision; a Jeu d’Esprit. By the late 
Sir Frederic Morton Eden. With Pilates. 
4to. 31s. 6d. 

Original Miscellanies. By John L. Bick- 
nel, F. A.S. 9s. 

The Student’s Common-Place-Book, or 
New Elegant Extracts. 7s. 6d. 

Annals of Oriental Literature, Part 1. To 
be continued quarterly. 8vo. 6s. 
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A Word for the King and a Word to the 
Queen ; being a dispassionate Examination 
into the Causes of their Majesties separation, 
with a Suggestion for amicable Settlement, 
without resorting to the painful expedient of 
a Public Discussion. 8vo. 2s. 

A Briton’s Welcome to his Queen. 15. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Natural History of Ants, By P. 
Huber; translated from the French, with 
additional Notes, by J. R. Johnson, M.D. 
&c. 12mo. Qs. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Winter Evening Tales ; collected among 
the Cottagers'in the South of Scotland. By 
James Hogg, author of ““The Queen’s Wake,” 
&c. &c. In2 vols. 


These tales are, on the whole, worthy of the high 
reputation which the Ettrick Shepherd enjoys. They 
abound with passages of great grandeur and beauty 
—with descriptions of alternate magnificence and 
softness—which are manifestly produced by one 
who has an exquisite relish for the varieties of na- 
tural scenery. They are not, however, very arti- 
ficially written, sometimes descending into tedious 
enumerations, and sometimes rendered heavy by 
a dull spirit of moralizing, for which Mr. Hogg’s 
fresh and lively genius is not adapted. The best 
things in these volumes are the pictures taken from 
a shepherd’s life, which are given with that intense 
vividness which actual recollection alone could in- 
spire. The account of storms in the Shepherd's 
Calendar is truly sublime; and all these reminiscences 
are full of that heartiness and manly feeling which 
the author has not lost in his literary successes. 
Well do we feel, in reading his works, that the fol- 
lowing lines of a great modern poet are suited 
to his character— 

** Love had he known in huts where poor men lie, 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills; 
The, silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills !” 

The Retreat; or Sketches from Nature, 
a Descriptive Tale. By the Author of “ Af- 
fection’s Gift,” ‘* Treasures of Thought,” 
** Letters on History,” &c. In 2 vols. 


This is a very amusing and instructive tale. It 
has the rare merit of exhibiting quick sensibilities 
and high-wrought passions, and of giving to them 
a living interest which fascinates us, and yet of 
leaving on the heart no impression, except a sym- 
pathy with the mildest and the holiest virtue. Its 
characters are ably discriminated and well sup- 
ported, its style is chaste and elegant, and all its 
parts have a harmony and keeping not often found 
in modern fictions. 

The Orientalist, or Electioneering in Ire- 
land. 2 vols. 15s. : 

Tragic Tales, by Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 
12m. 2 vols. 10s. 

Sintram and his Companions; a Romance, 
from the German of Baron La Motte Fouque. 
12mo. > 

Theban and Carthaginian Tales ; by John 
Hifford. 19mo. 6s. = : 
_ The Poetical Travels of ius and An- 
tonina ; translated from the French of Mad. 
la Comtesse de Genlis. By Miss H. Jones. 
Small svo. 7s. 
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Gwlygordd, or the Child of Sin: a Tale, 
By the Rev. Charles Lucas. 12mo. 3 vols, 
16s. 6d. 

The Crusaders ; an Historical Romance 
of the 12th Century. By Louisa Sidney 
Stanhope. 5 vols. 12mo. 27s. 6d. 

Lochiel, or the Field of Culloden; a No. 
vel. 12mo. 3 vols. 11. 1s. 

Warbeck of Wolfstein. By Miss Holford, 
8 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 

The Warbroke Legend; a Tale of the 
Dead. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 


POETRY. 


Zayda ; a Spanish Tale, in three Cantos ; 
and other Poems, Stanzas, and Canzonets, 
by Oscar, 3 vol. 


There is a great deal of beauty, and more of pro. 
mise, in these poems. The praise of singular sweet- 
ness of versification, great delicacy of feeling, and 
frequent felicity of expression, are undoubtedly due 
to their author. He has, however, much yet to 
acquire, and more to resign, before he will enable 
the world duly to appreciate and to enjoy his 
powers. The chief fault of his poems is a redun- 
dance of epithet, and even of sentiment itself; he 
refines too much on his feelings, dwells on pretty 
generalities until the thread of his story is lost, and 
too often makes us regret that “ function is smo- 
thered in surmise, and nothing is but what is not.” 
This is, however, a good fault ; it shews the exuber- 
ance of the author’s genial tendencies and kind af- 
fections ; and while we recommend his little volume 
as a pleasing and elegant work, we look with hope 
for yet freer and nobler productions from, his pen. 


A Queen’s Appeal ; pamphlet, svo. 

This is a poem written in the Spenserian stanza, 
in the character of her Majesty, giving a sort of 
sketch of her journeyings, and expressing her fecl- 
ings, in a mild and gentle strain, on her arrival in 
England. Its fault is, that it is neither a piece of 
pure imagination unconnected with political occur- 
rences, nor yet is it any political argument ;— it is 
a mere exposition of feelings chiefly connected with 
the scenery through which the Queen has passed, 
but which it is a mere gratuitous assumption that 
she ever felt. As an Appeal on behalf of her Ma- 
jesty, it is very poor; as a poem, it has the merit 
of uniform elegance, and a degree of resemblance to 
Lord Byron’s “ Childe Harold.” The author has 
certainly powers, and evidently much facility of 
composition, which we shall be happy to see em- 
ployed on subjects fitter for the uses of poetry. 


Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, 
and other Poems; by John Keats, author of 
** Endymion.” 7s. 6d. 

Sacred Lei or Poems on Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. Francis Hodgson, 
A.M. Vicar of Bakewell, and author of “‘ The 
Friends, a Poem,” &c. 6s. 

Fitz-florian’s Alphabet, or Lyrical Fables 
for Children grown up. 5s. 6d. 

Ellen Fitz-Arthur; a Metrical Tale in 
= Cantos. - 7s. 6d. 

__ Hedin, or Spectre of the Tomb. B 
the Hon. W. Herbert. svo. 3s. 6d. , 

Advice to Julia ; a Letter in ee er 

om the J , Stambol, 
other ae s Wiffen, or 
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Religion, a Poem ; a Satire on the Lil Use 
and Abuse of Religion. 1s. 

Laura, a Tale; by Mrs. Henry Woodcock 
of Michelmersh, Hants. 8vo. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Anderson, 
author of “‘ Cumberland Ballads,” &c. 2 vols. 

ap 8VvO. 12s. 
— Faultless to his Brother Simon ; and 
other Poems. By the author of “ Night.” 
12mo0. 6s. 

Radical Reform ; a Poem. 1s. 

The Influence of the Holy Bible ; a Poem. 
By Thos. Hogg, Master of the Grammar- 
school, Truro. 4s. 

Ismael: an Oriental Tale; with other 
Poems. By E. G. L. Bulwer; written be- 
tween the age of 13 and 15. 12mo. 78. 

Sacred Leisure, or Poems on Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. Francis Hodgson, 
A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

The Welcome of Isis; a Poem occasioned 
by the Duke of Wellington’s visit to the 
University of Oxford. By the author of the 
“Oxford Spy.” 2s. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Improvement of English Roads urged, 
during the existing Dearth of Employment 
for the Poor. 2s. 

England’s Remedy, or Remarks upon 
Trade, Commerce, and Agriculture. By an 
Agriculturist. 8vo. 

A Letter to Earl Bathurst ou the Condition 
of New South Wales dnd Van Dieman’s 
Land, as set forth in the Evidence taken be- 
fore the Prison Committee of the House of 
Commons. By the Hon. Grey Bennett, 
M.P. 5s. 

A Report made to thé Workington Agri- 
cultural Society, by the President, J. C. Cur- 


wen, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 5s. 


POLITICS. 


The Mirror, presented to his Sicilian 
Majesty, to Great Britain, and the Allied 
Sovereigns, reflecting Political Facts of the 
utmostimportance. By Capt. Francis Romeo, 
employed in Sicily in the Confidential De- 
partment of the British Army stationed there. 
$vo. 14s.—An English Translation, by the 
Rey. W. P. Macdonald. 12s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the State of the Nation. By 
Lesteriensis. 2s. 

An Address to his Fellow Countrymen ; 
ina Letter from Verus, in allusion to some 
of the popular Doctrines agitated at the pre- 
sent time. is. 

Reflections on the present Difficulties of 


the Country, and on relieving them, by open- 
ing new 


to our Commerce, and re- 


moving all injurious Restrictions. By an 
Old Asiatic Merchant. 3s. 


Hints to Englishmen on the Catholic 


Gates, By the Rev. W. S. Dobson, M.A. 
vo. 


_ Reflections on the Nature and Tendency 
irit of the Times. By the 
icar of Halvergate. 6s. 
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Remarks on the Merchants’ Petitions and 
Publications respecting Restrictions on Fo- 
reign Commerce, &c. 1s. 

Fragments of a Civic Feast; being a Key 
to Volney’s Ruins. Bya Reformer. 2s. 

An Answer to Mr. Canning’s Attack on 
the Friends of Parliamentary Reform, in his 
Speech at Liverpool. By J. C. Rashleigh, 
Kisq. 2s. 6d. 

Brief Observations on the Necessity of a 
Renewal of the Property Tax, under certain 
Modifications. By J. L. Hubbersty, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn, 2s. 

A Few Plain Facts relative to the Situation 
of the Country at the Commencement of the 
Year 1820, in regard to its Finances, Morals, 
and Religion. 1s. 6d. 

Substance of the Speech of the Earl of 
Liverpool, May 26, on the Motion of the 
Marquis of Lansdown, for a Committee on 
the Extension of our Foreign Commerce, 

SERMONS. 

Two Introductory Discourses, preached 
before the University of Cambridge, at the 
Lecture founded by the Rev. T. Hulse. By 
the Rev. C. Benson, M. A. of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 2s. : 

A Second Volume of Sermons, preached 
in the Parish Church of High Wycombe. 
By the Rev. C. Bradley. 10s. 6d. 

The Athanasian Creed defended; a Ser- 
mon preached at frome on Trinity Sunday, 
May 28,1820. By the Rev. Stephen Hyde 
Cassan, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

The Scandals of Impiety and Unbelief: 
in a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of London, at the Visitation, 
May 4, 1820. By Archdeacon Pott. Ato. 
2s. 6d. 

Reasons for continuing the Education of 
the Poor at the present Crisis: a Sermon 
preached at Shrewsbury, March 16, 1820. 
By the Rev. Wm. Otter, M. A. Qs. 

A Discourse preached at the Abbey, Bath, 
May 10, 1820, at the Anniversary of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
By E. W. Grinfield, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

. Sermons, Plain and Practical, explana- 

tory of the Gospels, for every Sunday in the 

Year. By the Rev. Geo. Hughes, Curate of 

Walthamstow. 8vo. 2 vols. 21s. 
THEOLOGY. 

Hints to the Public and the Legislature 
on the Nature and Effect of Evangelical 
Preaching. By a Barrister. 8vo. 23s. 

Remarks upon the Critical Principles, 
and the practical Application of those Prin- 
ciples, adopted by Writers who have recom- 
mended a new Translation of the Bible as ex- 
pedient and necessary. §8vo. 5s. 

The Nature and Obligations of Personal 
and Family Religion. By Daniel Dewar, 
LL.D. 3s. 6d. 

The Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity. 4s. 

The Works of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, 
D.D. F.LS. Rector’ of Semyngham, and 

Prebendary of Durham: with a Memoir of 
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his Life by the Rev. Francis Wrangham, 
M.A. F.R.S. svo. 2 vol. 24s. 

The Age of Christian Reason. 
Broughton, esq. 8Vv0. 7s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History and Antiquities of Kensing- 
ton, interspersed with Biographical Anec- 
dotes of Royal and Distinguished Personages, 
and a Descriptive Catalogue of the Collec- 
tion of Pictures in the Palace. From a Sur- 
vey taken by the late B. West, esq. P.R.A. 
by Command of his Majesty. 

The observation of Lord Bacon, that “ Antiquities 
are, as it were, the planks of a shipwreck, which in- 
dustrious and wise men gather up and preserve frown 
the deluge of time,” is, we think, very applicabie to 
the contents of this work, every page of which dis- 
plays accurate research and diligent investigation. 
The village of Kensington possesses a Royal palace, 
and an extensive and curious collection of pictures, 
many of which had been the property of Charles I. 
but being dispersed after the death of that monarch, 
were afterwards purchased by James II. King Wil- 
liam and Queen Caroline, and deposited in fifteen 
apartments in this palace. His late Majesty never 
resided at Kensington, and, in consequence, the pic- 
tures were neglected, till his present Majesty ordered 
the late eminent President of the Royal Academy to 
make a survey and catalogue of the whole collection, 
a copy of which is printed in this work, and the pe- 
rusal of this portion of the history will efford te 
highest gratification to the lovers of the arts. 

In treating of the historical description of Holland 
House, the author has availed himself of the kind 
permission of Lord and Lady Holland to detail the 
various objects of virta which adorn that ancient and 
curious fabrick, one of the last specimens of the do- 
mestic architecture of the Elizabethan age, and one of 
the most conspicuous ornaments in the vicinity of 
London, The library at Holland House, collected en- 
tirely by the present Lord, appears, from this work, 
to be particularly rich in Spanish and Italian litera- 
ture. Amongst the literary rarities are several MS. 
plays of Lope de Vega, in his own hand-writing. In 
the grounds, Lord Holland has erected a Roman 


By Thos. 


altar tothe memory of Lord Cameliord, who fellina - 


duel with Mr. Best, in the year 1804. An engraving 
of this antique altar is given, on the base of which is 
this inscription, in allusion to the fatal transac- 
tion — 
' HOC 
DIS. MAN. VOTO 
DISCORDIAM 
DEPRECAMUR, 

Amongst the curious remains depicted in this’ 
work, we were mach struck with the view of the an- 
cient conduit, bailt by King Henry VIII. for the use 
of Qaeen Elizabeth during her residence at Chelsea, 
and which still supplies Winchester Palace with 
water. This antique structure is situated in the 
King’s foreing-grounds, and is one of the most ve- 
nerable and curious specimens remaining of the 
brick-work of Henry the Eighth's time. 

The work is dedicated, by permission, to the King, 
and is divided into eleven chapters, with twenty-four 

Upon the whole we been amply gratified by 
the perusal, it far exceeding our expectations, and we 
— te our national topo. 


New Publications, with Critical Remarks. 
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A Picture of Margate, being a complete 
and accurate Description of that place of 
Fashionable Resort: embellished with a 
Map and Twenty Views, taken by Captain 
G. Varlo, of the Royal Marines. $vo. 9s. 

Picturesque Views of the Architectural 
Antiquities of Northumberland, from ori- 
ginal Pictures painted expressly for the 
work, by Wm. Dixon and Thos. M. Rich- 
ardson. Part 1. Elephant 4to. 12s.3 Atlas 
4to. 18s. 

Remains of a Roman Villa at Bignor in 
Sussex By the late Samuel Lysons, ésq. 
Thirty-four Plates, Atlas folio, 121. 12s. 

A Brief History of Christ’s Hospital ; with 
a List of the Governors. 12mo. 3s. 

Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the 
Town and Soke of Horncastle, in the County 
of Lincoln, and of places adjacent. By Geo. 
Weir. Plates. Royal 8vo. 12s. ; royal 4to. 
2is.; elephant 4to. 24s. 

TRAVELS. 

An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, 
in Africa, by El Hage Abd Salam Shabeeny, 
with Notes, &c. ; together with Letters, de- 
scriptive of Travels through West and South 
Barbary, and across the Mountains of Atlas, 
&c. By James Grey Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson states, that he resided upwards otf 
sixteen years, as a merchant, in South and West Bar- 
bary, and acted as a diplomatic agent to several mari- 
time nationsof Europe. He is familiar with the Afri- 
can languages, and has corresponded with the princi- 
pal men of several African nations. His suggestions 
for the advancement of our knowledge of Africa, and 
the mutual advantages to be derived from our im. 
proved communication with that’almost unknown 
region, are worthy of serious attention. He persists 
in his opinion given twenty years ago, that the only 
way to obtain a knowledge of this interesting conti- 
nent is through the medium of commercial inter- 
course ; and he urges, very properly, the indispensa- 
ble necessity of union between the African Institu- 
tion, African Association, and African Society. His 
letters, fragments, and notes, contain a variety of very 
interesting, though unconnected information, on Afri- 
can sabjects. The journey of Shabeeny was com. 
menced about 1787. He is a native of Tetuan, and 
accompanied his father to Timbuctoo, from which 
town, after a residence of three years, he proceeded 
to Housa ; and after residing at the latter two yeas, 
he returned to Timbuctoo, where he continued seveu 
years, and then came back to Tetuan. He was thus 
enabled to afford very particular information relative 
to those places which have excited so much curiosity. 


Journal of a Tour in Greece, Egypt, and 
the Holy Land; with Excursions to the 
River Jordan, and along the Banks of tlic 
‘Red Sea to Mount Sinai. By Wm. Turner, 


esq. Fi Office. 8vo. 3 vols. with 24 
ceiantiees “tf 


Journals of Two Expeditions beyond the 
Blue and into Ax ome of 
New South Wales. By John Oxley, esq. 
Plates, =. act , 
» Travels in y, Greece, and Albania. 
By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, Fellow of Em- 
ny College, Cambridge. 4to. 2 vols. 
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AMONG the numerous Travellers who 
have visited Italy since the Restoration, we 
have reason to believe that no one has been 
admitted so unreservedly to inspect the in- 
terior of its social and political machinery, 
as Lady Morgan ; her amusing delineations 
of France having procured for her a more 
complete intimacy and confidence abroad, 
than have been enjoyed by other Travellers. 
itis therefore with much satisfaction that 
we notice the announcement of a work, 
which will contain the observations collect- 
ed by this distinguished Lady during her 
two years absence from England. 

Nearly ready for publication, dedicated 
by permission to his Majesty George the 
Fourth, An historical and critical account of 
Mr. Mudie’s Grand Series of National Me- 
dals, embellished with outlines of the entire 
Series, by Artists of eminence. 

Shortly will be published in one volume, 
4to. Posthumous Letters, addressed to Fran- 
cis Colman, and George Colman the Elder: 
with Annotations and occasional Remarks. 
By Georce CotMAN the Younger. 

In the Press, a Journal of Two successive 
Tours upon the Continent, performed in the 
Years 1816-17-18. By James Wi son, 
Esg. 3 vols. 8vo. 

A Memoir of the Life of Masor Topuam, 
written by himself, has been found since his 
death, which contains many singular Anec- 
dotes of the circle in which he formerly 
moved, and eccentric traits of his own cha- 
racter. 

In the course of the Summer will appear 
an 8vo. volume, intituled, Historic Notices 
in reference to Fotheringay in Northampton- 


shire. By the Rev. H. K. Bonney, Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln ; and Author of the Life 
of Bishop Taylor. 

Dr.J,Gorpon Smitu,Lecturer on Medical 


Jurisprudence, will shor:ly publish a Manual 
on that Subject, as a Guidein the Examination 
of Medical Practitioners, on Questions that 
require their Evidence in the British Courts, 

as well as a Text-book to future Lectures. 
Travels in Europe during the pontificate of 
Leo the Tenth, is in the press. Edited by Mr. 
C. Mitts, Author of the History of the 

Crusades. 

Shortly will be published a series of En- 
mgs from Drawings made upon the 
Mr. Joun Dennis, in Savoy, 
d, and on the Rhine: they will be 

Meg tie with descriptive letter-press. 
_ ¥t. FROUT is about to publish an Inquiry 
into the Nature and Treatment of those Dis- 
co with a deranged action of 


ary Organs, especially Gravel and 


acu has nearly completed his Syn- 
ish Mollusca, being an arrange- 

ive and Univalve Shells accord- 
Animals inhabiting them. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 






The Brothers, a Monody, and other 
Poems, by Cuarues Asr. Exton, Esg. 
will shortly appear. 

Dr. THomsoN announces his intention to 
prepare a Work on the Practice of Chemis- 
try.—A new edition of his System of Che- 
mistry is in the press. 

Mr. BripGeEnsis about to publish in royal 
4to. in a series of 12 Numbers, Sketches il- 
lustrative of the Manners and Customs of 
Italy, Switzerland, and France. The Plates 
are to be coloured, and accompanied by an 
appropriate description. 

Mr. J. A. Heraup, Author of ** Totten- 
ham, a Poem,” will shortly publish The Le- 
gend of St. Loy, in Four Cantos. 

Miss GrauaM, Author ofan Account of a 
Residence in India, is printing an Account 
of a Residence of Three Months in the 
Mountainous Country east of Rome, with 
Engravings of the Banditti and Peasantry of 
the Country. 

In the Press, Julia Alpinula, the Captive 
of Stambol, and other Poems. By J. H. 
WIFFEN. : 

Letters from Mrs. DELAny, Widow of Dr. 
Patrick Delany, to Mrs. Frances Hamilton, 
from the year 1779 to 1788, comprising 
many unpublished and interesting Anec- 
dotes of their late Majesties and the Royal 
Family; now first printed from the original 


Speedily will appear Popular Observations 
on Regimen and Diet, in which the nature 
and qualities of our common Food are point- 
ed out and explained ; with rules and re- 
gulations in regard to Health. By Joun 
ZWweEED, Surgeon of Bocking, Essex. 

In the Press, Medical and Surgical Re- 
marks, including a description of a simple 
and effectual method of removing enlarge- 
ments from the Throat, commonly called” 
Wens. By J. W. W. Encuisun, Surgeon at 
Wellingborough. ) 

~—Letters written during a Tour through the 
Duchies of Normandy and Bretagne. By 
Mrs. CHARLES STODHARD, illustrated with 
Views, Costumes, &c. may be shortly ex- 
pected, 

The Rev. W. SnowpeENn, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Horbury, has in the Press a volume 
of Sermons, Doctrinal, Practical, and Oc- 
casional, 

Dr. Conguest will shortly publish Out- 
lines of Midwifery, developing its. principles 
and practice. 

The Rev. Josern Jones, of Newchurch, 
near Warrington, has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, A course of Morning and Evening 
Prayers for Four Weeks. , 

The Mona Melodies: .a Collection of 
ancient and original Airs of the Isle of Man, 
are about to be published. 

The Parlour Portfolio, or Post-chaise Com- | 
panion, is nearly ready for publication. 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


ONE single subject may be said to 
have exclusively engrossed public atten- 
tion during the last month. It is a 
subject, be hg of sufficient magnitude, 
and of sufficient importance, to entitle 
it to such undivided notice. We need 
hardly add, that we allude to the arrival 
of her Majesty in this country. 

Of this event we proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers a correct detail, accom- 
panied by the whole of the official do- 
cuments. 

Her Majesty arrived at St. Omer at 
half past five o’clock, on the morning of 
the ist of June. She was accompanied 
by Lady Anne Hamilton, Alderman 

ood, &c. 

Dispatches. from the Queen having 
reached Mr. Brougham and the King’s 
ministers, the former gentleman imme- 
diately left London, accompanied by 
Lord Hutchinson, who was understood 
to be the bearer of some specific pro- 

sals on the part of his Majesty. They 

id not reach St. Omer’s till Sturday 
evening. It is proper to add, that. Mr. 
Brou was entirely unacquainted 
with the nature of the proposals which 
Lord Hutchinson was empowered to 
make: nor did any communication upon 
the subject take place between those 
individuals till after their arrival at St. 
Omer’s, when Mr. Brougham, in his 
official capacity as her Majesty’s attor- 
ney-general, became the medium through 
whom they were transmitted. 

We have stated above, that dispatches 
were sent 4 Majesty to the King’s 
ministers. e following are copies of 
the Queen’s letters, to the Earl of Liver- 
pool and Lord Melville, with the an- 
swer, which was returned by the latter : 


“ Villeneuve Le Roi, May 29, 1820. 

“ Having been prevented by indisposition from ar- 
riving sooner in England, I take now the earliest op- 
portunity of communicating to the Earl’ of Liver. 
pool my intention of arriving in London next Satur- 
day, $d of June; and I desire that the Earl of Liver- 
pool will give proper orders that one of the Royal 
yachts should be in readiness at Calais to convey me 


to Dover ; and likewise, that he would be pleased to 


signify to me his Majesty’s intentions as to what re- 
sidence is to be allotted to me, either for a temporary 


' or a permanent habitation. I trust that his Majesty 


(Signed) CAROLINE, Queen of England. 
“ Tothe Right Hon. the Ear! of Liverpool.” 
The letter to Lord Melville, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, was written 


“ Villeneuve Le Roi, May 20. 

“ Lady Anne Hamilton is commanded by her Ma, 
jesty the Queen of England, to signify to Lord Me). 
ville, that it is Ler Majesty’s intention to return to 
England immediately—therefore she desires, that 
Lord Melville would be so good as to give orders 
that one of the Royal yaclits should be in attendance 
at Calais next Saturday, 3d June, to convey her 


+ Majesty and suite to England.” 


To this the answer subjoined was re- 


ceived by Lady Anne Hamilton, at St. 


Omer’s : 
“ Admiralty, Ist June, Nine A. M. 

« Lord Melville had the honour to receive yester. 
day Lady Hamilton’s note of the 29th ult. conveying 
the information that the Queen intends being at Ca. 
lais to-morrow. His Majesty, however, being absent 
from Loudon, Lord Melville cannot receive his com- 
mands as to the Board of Admiralty giving orders 
for one of the Royal yachts to proceed at present to 
Calais.” 

When Lord Hutchinson and Mr. 
Brougham arrived at St. Omer, they 
were introduced to her Majesty, and 
had a short interview, during which 
nothing passed oi t conversation on 
indifferent topics. Aftet they had re- 
tired, Mr. Brougham sent the following 
letter to Lord Hutchinson : 

“ Mr. Brougham having humbly submitted to the 
Queen, that he had reéfison to believe that Lord 
Hutchinson had biought over a proposition from the 


UNE By eit eee Ke - : ‘ oe ae ish 
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King to her Majesty; the Queen has been pleased to | 


command Mr. Brougham to request Lord Hutchin- 
son to communicate any such proposition as soon as 
possible, in writing. The bearer of this (Count Vas- 
sali) will wait to receive it from your Lordship.— 
June 4, 1820.” 

To this letter Lord Hutchinson sent 
a written answer, which merély stated 
that his Lordship had no written pro- 
posals, but only some scattered meimo- 
randa on of paper. Mr. ham 
instantly returned the following reply to 
Lord Hutchinson’s letter : 


express to Lord Hutchinson, her Majesty’s surprise 
at his Lordship not being ready to state the terms 
of the proposition of which he is the bearer ; but, a 
Lord Hutchinson is desirous of a few hours’ delay, 
her Majesty will wait until five o’clock, in the ex 
pectation of receiving a communication from his 
Lordship at that hour.—Two o’élock, June 4, 1820.” 


‘This letter is dated two o’clock on 


and it was not till within 2 
Srralluneaban dane d time (five 
o’cloék) that Lord Hutchir com- 


municated_ his in the follow- 
ing letter, Ber oss pg lr 


“ Sir—In obedience to the commands of the 
Queen I have toinform you, thatI am not in posse 
sion of any proposition or propositions, detailed ix 4 
specific form of words, which I could Jay before be! 





“ Mr. Brougham is commanded by the Queen to | q | 
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. detail to you, for her informatian, 
ET es of ainy conversations held with Lord 
S _ His Majesty's Ministers propose, that 

. per annum should be settled on the Queen 
life, subject to such conditions as the King may 
». 1 have also reason to know, that the ae th 
be imposed by his Majesty are, that the 
ee aa to pee the style and title of Quecn 
of Euglend, or any title attached to the Royal Fa. 
of England. A condition is also to be attached 
to this grant, that she is not to reside in any part of 
the United Kingdom, or even to visit Eugland. The 
of such a visit will be an rye 
message rliament, and an entire end to al 
a a negotiation. I believe that there is 
no other condition—I am sure none of any impor- 
tance. I think it right to send to you an extract of 
a letter from Lord Liverpool to me: his words are— 
¢f¥ is material that her Majesty should know confi- 
dentially, that, if sbe shall be so ill-advised as to 
come over to this country, there must then be an 
end to all negotiation and compromise. The deci- 
sion, I may say, is tuken to proceed against her us 
soon as she sets her foot on the British shores.’—I 
caunot conclude this letter without my humble, 
though serious and sincere supplication, that her Ma- 
jesty will take these propositions into her most calm 
cousideration, and not act with any hurry or preci- 
pitation on so important a subject. I hope that my 
advice will not be misinterpreted. I can have no 
possible interest which would induce me to give ful- 
lacions counsel to the Queen. But, Jet the event be 
what it may, I shall console myself with the reflec- 
tion that I have performed a painful duty imposed 
upon me to the best of my judgment and conscience, 
and in a'case im the decisiyn of which the King, the 
Queen, the Government, and the People of England, 
aré materially interested. Having done so, I fear 
neither obloquy nor misrepreseutation. I certainly 
should not have wished to have brought matters to 
so precipitate a conclusion; but it is her Majesty’s 
decision, and not mine, I am conscious that I have 
__ petformed my duty towards her with every possible 
__. degree of feeling and delicacy. I have been obliged 
to make use of your brother’s hand, as I write with 
pai and difficulty, and the Queen has refused to 
—sBiv€any, even the saortest, delay. 1 have the honour 
to be, Sir, with great regard, Your most obedient 
humble servant, HUTCHINSON.” 


This letter is said to have been read by 

with great indignation ; and 
, at her desire, returned 
answer ; 


“Mr. Brougham is commanded by the Queen to 
acknowledge the receipt of Lord Hutchinson’s let- 
tes, andto inform his Lordship, that it is quice im- 
Passible-for her Majesty to listen to such « proposi- 
tion --Five o'clock, June 4.” 


: immediately left St. 
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it; and ordered it to be acknowledged ; 
stating, that the Queen saw no reason 
to alter her course: 
“« St. Omer’s, Five o'clock, June 4, 1820, 
“My Dear Sir—I should wish that you would 
cater into a more detailed explanation; buat, to’ 
shew you my anxious and sincere wish for an ac- 
commodation, I am willing to senda courier to Eng- 
land to ask for further instruction, provided her 
Majesty will communicate to you whether any part 
of the proposition which I have made would be ac- 
ceptable to her: and if there is any thing which she 
may wish to offer to the English Government, on 
her part, I am willing to make myself the medium 
through which it may pass.—I have the honour to 
be,” &e. (Signed) “ HUTCHINSON.” 
Her Majesty went on board the 
Lady Jane packet, at eleven o’clock 
on Sunday night (June 4th), and at six 
o’clock the following morning the ves- 
sel left the harbour. About a quarter 
before one it arrived in Dover roads ; 
but on account of the tide could not 
enter the harbour. A boat was there- 
fore provided to convey her Majesty 
and attendants to shore, and at about a 
quarter past one on Monday the 5th 
of June, her Majesty landed. Great 
crowds were assembled to witness her 
disembarkation, not only at Dover, but 
along the whole road of her journey to 
the metropolis, where she arrived on 
Tuesday evening, aid took up her resi- 
dence at Alderman Wood’s house in 
South Audley Street. The mob pa- 
raded the streets at the west end of ine 
town for several nights after her Ma- 
jesty’s arfival, breaking windows and 
picking pockets. But we must now turn 
to other proceedings connected with thi 
event. | 
The moment it was known that her 
Majesty had positively landed, those 
steps were taken by ministers, which 
were mentioned in Lord Hutchinson’s 
On-Tuesday, the 6th of June, 
the following message from the King 
was sent down to both Houses of Par- 
liament. , 
“ GEORGE, R. 

“The King thinks it necessary, in consequence of 
‘the arrival of the Queen, to communicate to the 
House of Lords certain papers respectiag the con- 
duct of her Majesty since her departure from this 
kingdom, which he recommends to the immediate 
and serious attention of the House. 

“The King has felt the most anxious desire to 
avert the necessity of disclosures and discussjons 
which must be as painful to his people, as they can 
be to himself: bat the step now taken by thé Queen’ 
leaves him no alternative. 

« The King has. the fullest confidence that, in 
consequence of this communication, the House of 
Lords will adopt that course of proceeding which. 
the justice of the case, and the honour and dignity af 
his Majesty’s Crown, may require.” 


Vou. XIV. O 
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in the two houses,, upon the occasion, 
were very different. In the. House $s 
ie art Live erpal miord that “th 
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aoe be ref el cred. to a Pai hSRBHEANES 
and, in the ip of his speech, t 
noble hb made_th e’ following observa- 
tions, which it is of importance should 
be remembered A aon infamous at- 
tempts have been made by the seditious 
press to cra # ih that a hee Majesty 
i to be d nied d_ impartial 
ne v4 7 ap pe the meanest 
+i bject of accused. I 
trust, sid. th i roll le sips no one will 
believe tha re inf yi to, prppape 
any, measure ; ec 
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ieee Se com- 
monly t riage Act, 
He o , that Cexehnivel ‘of the 
many forcible general reasons which had 
alrtady “induced ‘him to wish that that 
law were’ éxptitiged “from the statute. 
book, ‘he could ngt but indul ge bope 
that. "tie. Fonsi AOR § of, it in all its 


bearings upon, the, unhappy differences 
now: subsisting. inthe. Rar! famil iy, 


a > to persons better quali 
shentlieans imself, seins legislative mea- 


sure,” divested ‘of all: penal character, 
which ‘might allay apprehensions at pre- 
sent too well founded. The sort of mea- 
sure which he had in view, should 
others introduce and adopt it, might su- 

ede pa necessity of investigation 
into an » might save the com- 
mittee - e painful duties about to 
be imposed: upon them, and without 
disparaging the honour of either of the 
illustrious parties, might satisfy the rea- 
sonable expectations of both, and above 
all, relieve both from the painful situa- 
tion, in which they had now too long 
been placed.” 

'Phe-noble lord subsequently brought 
im°his’bill, and it was read a 
but’ though’ he entered into explana- 
tions on 
is not an individual, himself excepted, 
who, comprehends. how the of the 

act could be made beneficially 
pone to the existing differences 
telerenn their’ Majesties. Seis is not like- 


2 however, that. the experiment will: | - 
ied, for the Earl of Liverpool sig- 

nified his intention of ing the fu 
ture progress of the bill—We now pass 
to the, ENN 7 of what took place 
» the House of Commons upon his 

$s me . On the ay when 

at. ee presen debate arose, 
i course of ¥ which Mr. Bennet, 


K eabosr and Sir Robert Wilson, 

emselves somewhat prema- 
— upon the general merits of the 
pe 

ollowi 

the House taki ing day re ato con- 
sideration, Mr. . Seaiteabehe fol- 
lowing communication from the Queen : 


for, the 


previously to 


- - “Al The Queen thinks it necessary to inform the House 


of Commons, that she bas been induced to retur» to 

in consequence of the mediares pursued 
against her honour und her peace foi ‘some time past 
by secret agents abroad, Sanctioned by 
the conduct of the Goverment’ at home. T)iat in 
adopting this course, her: Majesty ‘has had no other 


purpose whotrooner, het abe. definne | of her charat- 
ter, and the ts, which 


have devolved sea her te death of that revered 


o- . sy? 





rst time; ' 


at occasion, we believe there | 
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in whose high honour and unshuken’ affee- 
tion she had always found her sutest supporty 101! 

« Upon her arrival, the Queen is surprised to find 

that a Message has been seat, down to Parliament, 

iring its attention to.,writtea documents; and 
she fearns with still greater astonishment that there 
is an inteation of proposing that these should be 1¢- 
ferred to a Secret Committee. It is this day fperces 
years since the first charges’ were brought forward 
against her Majesty. ‘Tien, and upon évery veca- 
sion during that Jong ‘period, she has shown the ‘at- 
most readiness to meet her accusers, and tu court 
the fullest inquiry into her conduct. She now aise 
desires an open investigttion, in which she may s¢e 
poth the charges and the witnesses against her,.a 
privilege uot denied to the meanest subject of the 
realm. ; ‘ 
“Ip the face of the Sovereign, the Parliament, 
and the Country, she solemuly protests against the 
formation of a Secret Tribunal! to examine documents 
privately prepared by her adversaries, as @ proceed- 
ing unknown to the law of the land, and a flugrant 
violation of all the principles of justice : she rehes 
with full confidence upon the integrity of the Mouse 
of Commons for defeating the only attempt she has 
any reason to fear. 

“ The Queen cannot forbear to add, that, even be- 
fore any proceedings were resu!ved upon, she has 
been treated in a manner too well calculated to pre- 
judge her cause. The omission of her name ‘in the 
Liturgy, and withholding the means of conveyance 
usually afforded to all the bravehes of the Royal 
Family, the refusal even of an answer to her applica- 
tion for a place of residence in the royal mansions, 
and the stadied slights, both of English ministers 
abroad, and of the agents of all Foreign powers over 
whom the English Government has ‘any influence, 
must be viewed as measures designed to prejudice 
the world against her, and could only have Geen 
justified by trial and conviction.” 99W? 

- This communication having been read, 
atid afterwards laid upon the table’ of the 
House, Lord Castlereagh proceeded to 
yi pean of a committee 
to consider ‘the papers which had ‘been 
communi y the King. In the 
course of his speech, his lordship went 
into.a variety of important details, ‘and 










insisted with great earnestness updn the 
fact, that thé papers contained matters 
of grave and serious charge against her 
Majest - He also, as well as Lord Li- 
repo » disclaimed yan of any ‘se- 
investigation, in ollowing em- 
phatic language. He said, he “ Goan. 
dered the sent down by the 
Nn as recommended by her | 
advisers; and when that message spoke 
of secret communications, of charges 
resting on written documents,—and to 
Secidec some secret tribunal, 
ouse was to be induced to 
ith the prejudices. éxcited 
Jueen, he wished to relieve 


1rab and learned gentleman 
i asbelief and appretiension. 
a great difference between a 
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chargé dtd actual guilt ; but he would 
trahspyess agdinst hil duty, if he attempt- 
ed to deseril in detail what the nature 
of. thosé Communications was. He 
should, however, assure the honoura- 
ble ‘and learned gentleman, that with 
respect to the credibility of the sources 
of, information, it came from, parties 
who Were prepated ta appear before an 
tribunal which might be appointed, wit 
a view to cortobcrate in the most’ $0- 
Jemty manner if truth of those deposi- 
tions, which had been given in the ‘first 
instdace m a’ written shape, ‘With re- 
spect to the course of proceedings, it 
was astonishing that the Queéh’s able 
legal ‘assistants should not have sug- 
gested ‘to her’ mint that it could never 
occur to a tational creature, fo a inini- 
ster of the Crown, accustomed ‘to the: 
purest ‘administration “of justice, ‘that 
any the slightest” imputation’ of ‘guilt 
could’ attach td the meanest ‘subject of 
the staté, Without His béing alfowed'an 
investigation, which would afford him, 
together with’ that pull ‘ity necessary 
to the ends ‘of justive, a full opportunity 
of cross-examining ‘evidence, reburtin 
testimony, and ‘im pa g the charac- 
ter of the witnesses, with, Maki 
liberty which her Majesty must share, 
not in precedence, but in commen with 
every subject in the country.” 

A long and important debate ensued, 
which terminated ina motion of ad- 
journment by Mr. Wilberforce, ‘till the 






following Fitday; that timé might be 
afforded “for averting;! if Bpedtble. by 
negotiation, ‘the necessity for any fur- 
ther proceeding. This motion, ‘which 
seemed to meet the generat wish oF the 
House, was acceded to by Lord Castle- 
reagh, ‘though: he® stated at’ the time, 
that he*did not’ éxpect’ any favourable 
result fron the “‘meastire,”"'an ‘opititon 
which “has, indeed, ‘been fully verified. 
The debate was accordingly adjourned 
till Friday, and a negotiation having 
commenced, it’ was further postponed, 
from tithe to time, till Monday the 
19th, ‘When ‘all hope of a conciliatory 
arrangement being utterly at an end, the 
following papérs were laid before Parlia- 
ment. 


COMMUNICATIONS ON THE PART OF 
_THE QUEEN WITH HIS MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT; LAID BEFORE, BOTH 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, JUNE 1820. 


No. I.—Communication from the Queen to the Lari 
Liverpool, cor 
The Queen commands Mr. Brougham to inform 


Lord Liverpool, that she has directed her most se- 
rious attention to the declared sense of Parliament, 
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a’ to the propriety of some amicable adjustment of 
existing differences being attempted; and snbmit- 
ting to that high authority with the gratitude due 
to the protection she has always received from it, 
her Majesty no longer waits for a communication 
from the Ministers of the Crown, but commands 
Mr. Brougham to announce her own readiness to 
consider any arrangement that can be suggested 
consistent with her dignity and honour. 
One o’Clock, Friday, 9:h June, 1820. . 


No. I1—The Earl of Liverpool in Answer to the Com- 
munication from the Queen on the same day. 

Lord Liverpool has had the honour of receiving 
the Queen’s communication of this day, and begs 
leave to acquaint her Majesty that a memorandum 
delivered by Lord Liverpool to Mr. Brougham on 
the 15th April last, contains the propositions which 
Lord Liverpool was commanded by the King to 
compianicate through Mr. Brougham to her Ma- 
jesty. 

Her Majesty has not been advised to return any 
Answer to those propositions, but Lord Liverpool 
assures her Majesty that the King’s servants will 
still think it their duty, notwithstanding all that 
has passed, to receive for consideration any sugges- 
tions which her Majesty or her advisers may have 
to offer upon those propositions. 

Fife House, 9th June, 1820. 

No. I1I.—Communication from the Queen to the Earl 
of Liverpool. 

The Queen commands Mr. Brougham to inform 
Lord Liverpool that she has received his letter, and 
that the memorandum of April 15, 1820, which the 
proposition made through Lord Hutchinson had 
appeared to supersede, has also been now submit- 
ted to her Majesty for the first time. 

Her Majesty does not consider the terms there 
specified as at all according with the condition 
upon which she informed Lord Liverpool yesterday, 
that she would entertain a proposal, namely, that 
it should be consistent with her dignity and ho- 
nour, At the same time she is willing to acquit 
those who made this proposal, of intending any 
thing offensive to her Majesty: and Lord Liver- 
pool’s letter indicates a disposition to receive any 
suggestions which she may. offer. . 

Her Majesty retains the same desire which she 
commanded Mr. Brougham yesterday to express, of 
submitting her own wishes to the authority of 
Parliament, now so decisively interposed. Still 
acting upon the same principle, she now com- 
mands Mr. Brougham to add, that she feels it ne- 
cessary, before making any further proposal, to 
have it understood that the recognition of her rank 
and privileges as Queen, must be the basis of any 


No. 1V—The Earl of Liverpool in Answer to the 
~ meres on neat) geet Bean Page 
Lord Liverpool has had the honour of receiving 

the Queen’s communication, and cannot refrain 
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fuil, and candid explanation on the part of her Ma. 
jesty’s Advisers. 

The Memorandum of the 15th April, while ;; 
proposed that her Majesty should abstain from tix 
exercise of the Rights and Privileges of Queen wit), 
certain exceptions, did not call upon her Majesty 
to renounce any of them. , 

Whatever appertains to her Majesty by law, a 
Queen, must continue to appertain to Her so long 
as it is not abrogated by law. 

The King’s Servants, in expressing their readj. 
ness to receive the suggestion for a satisfactory ad. 
justment which her Majesty’s Advisers promise, 
think it right, in order to save time, distinctly to 
state, that any proposition which they could fee! jt 
to be consistent with their duty to recommend to 
his Majesty, must have for its basis her Majesty’; 
residence abroad.—11th June, 1820. 


No. V.—Communication from the Queen to the Ear| 
of Liverpool. é 

The Queen commands Mr. Brougham to ack now. 
ledge having received Lord Liverpool’s note of last 
night, and to inform his Lordship that her Majesty 
takes it for granted that the Memorandum of Apri] 
15 was not submitted to her before Saturday, only 
because her Legal Advisers had no opportunity 
of seeing her Majesty until Lord Hutchinson was 
on the spot prepared to treat with her. 

Her Majesty commands Mr. Brougham to state, 
that as the basis of her recognition as Queen is ad. 
mitted by the King’s Government, and as his Ma. 
jesty’s Servants express their readiness to reccive 
any suggestion fur a satisfactory adjustment, her 
Majesty, still acting upon the same principles 
which have always guided her conduct, will now 
point out a method by which it appears to her that 
the object in contemplation may be attained. 

Her Majesty’s Dignity and Honour being se. 
cured, she regards all other matters as of compara- 
tively little importance, and is willing to leave 
every thing to the decision of any person or per- 
sons, of high station and character, whom both 
parties may concur in naming, and who shall have 
authority to prescribe the particulars as to resi- 
dence, patronage, and income, subject of course to 
the approbation of Parliament.—12th June, 1820. 


No. VI,.— The Earl of Liverpool in.Answer to the 
Seentrestontion fram, he Queen. of the 12th of June, 
Lord Liverpool has received the communication 

made by the Queen’s commands. 

The King’s Servants feel it to be unnecessary to 
enter party discussion.on the early parts of this 
communication, except to repeat that the Memo- 
randum Pra vl Brougham of the 15th 
April, contained the only proposition to the Queen 
which the King authorised to be made to her 
. The views and sentiments of the King’s Govern- 
pet ete her Majesty’s actual situation, are suf- 

y ined in Lord Liverpool’s note of the 

Tith instant. 


‘Lord Liverpool will proceed therefore to the pro- 
posal made on the part of her Majesty at the close 
of this communication, viz. ‘* That, she is willing 
° peat i thing to the decision of any person 
mod ms of high station and character, whom 
both parties may concur in naming; and who shall 
have authority to prescribe the particulars as to re- 
sidence, patronage, and income, subject of course 
to the approbation of Parliament.” 

The King’s Confidential. Servants cannot think it 
consistent with their constitetional responsibility 
to advise the King to submit to any arbitration, 4 
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so deeply connected with the honour and 
ignity of his Crown, and with the most important 
on interests; but they are fully sensible of the 
vantages which may be derived from an unre- 
served personal discussion; and they are therefore 
to advise his Majesty to appoint two of 
his Majesty’s Confidential Servants, who, in con- 
cert with the like number of persons to be named 
the Queen, may frame an arrangement to be 
submitted to his Majesty, for settling, upon the 
pasis of Lord Liverpool’s Note of the ]lth instant, 
the necessary particulars of her Majesty’s future 
situation —13th June, 1820. 


vo. VII—Note from the Earl of Liverpool to Mr. 


Brougham, accompanying his Answer to the Commu- 
nication from the Queen of the 12th June, 1820. 


Lord Liverpool presents his compliments to 
Mr. Brougham, and requests that he will inform 
the Queen, that if the accompanying answer should 
not appear to require any reply, Lord Liverpool is 
prepared to name the two persons whom his Ma- 
jesty will appoint for the purpose referred to in 
this Note-—13th June, 1820. 


No. VIIIL—Mr. Brougham to the Earl of Liverpool, 
stating that he has received the Queen’s Commands to 
name two Persons to meet the two who may be named 
on the Part of his Majesty’s Government for settling 
an Arrangement. 

Mr. Brougham presents his compliments to Lord 
Liverpool, and begs leave to inform him, that he 
has feceived the Queen’s commands to name two 
persons to meet the two whom his Lordship may 
name on the part of his Majesty’s Government, for 
the purpose of settling an arrangement. 

Mr. Brougham hopes to be favoured with Lord 
Liverpool’s nomination this evening, in order that 
an early appointment for a meeting to-morrow may 
take place.—I4th June, 1820. 


APPENDIX. 


Memorandum for a proposed Arrangement with the 
Queen, 

The Act of the 54th Geo. III. cap. 160, recog- 
nised the separation of the Prince Regent from the 
Princess of Wales, and allotted a separate provi- 
sion for the Princess. 

This provision was to continue during the life of 
his late Majesty, and to determine at his demise. 

In consequence of that eyent, it has altogether 
ceased, and no provision can be made for her until 
it shall please his Majesty to recommend to Par- 
liament an arrangement for that purpose. -._- 

The King is willing to recommend to Parliament 
to enable his Majesty to settle an annuity of 50,0001. 
@ year upon the Queen, to be enjoyed by her 
during her natural life, and in lieu of any claim in 
the nature of jointure or otherwise, provided she 
will engage not to come into any part of the British 
dominions, and provided she engages to take some 
other name or title than that of Queen, and not to 
exercise any of the rights or privileges of Queen, 
other than with respect to the appointment of law 
officers, or to any proceedings in Courts of Justice. 
Be senaty $0 sense upon the violation of those 

: upon her coming into any part 
dominions, or her assuming the title 
en, or her exercising any of the rights or 
‘sr$ Of Queen gther than above excepted, 
| shall have been settled upon her. 
to an engagement on the above 


9, this effect, signed by herself; and at 
“me a full authority to conclude, with 
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such persons as his Majesty may appoint, a formal 
engagement upon those principles. 
_ 15th April, 1820. 


PROTOCOLS. 


_No. I. — Protocol of the first Conference, held in 
St. James’s-square, June 15th, 1820. 


In pursuance of the Notes of the 138th and Mth 
of June, the Duke of Wellington and Lord Castle- 
reagh, on the part of the King, having met Mr. 
Brougham and Mr. Denman, her Majesty’s Law 
Officers, in order to facilitate the proposed personal 
discussions, it was suggested by the former :— 

Ist. That the persons named to frame an arrange- 
ment, although representing different interests, 
should consider themselves in discharge of this 
duty, not as opposed to each other, but as acting 
in concert with a view to frame an arrangement in 
compliance with the understood wish of Parlia- 
ment, which may avert the necessity of a public 
inquiry into the information laid before the two 
Houses, 

2d. The arrangement to be made must be of such 
a nature, as to require from neither party any con- 
cession as to the result to which such inquiry, if 
proceeded on, might lead. The Queen must not 
be understood to admit, or the King to retract, any 
thing. 

8d. That in order the better to accomplish the 
above important object, it was proposed that what- 
ever might pass in the first Conference should 
pledge neither party to any opinion, that nothing 
should be recorded without ‘previous communica- 
tion, and, as far as possible, common consent; and 
that in order to facilitate explanation and to encoue 
rage unreserved discussion, the substance only of 
what passed should be reported. 

These preliminary points being agreed to, the 
questions to be examined (as contained in Lord 
Liverpool’s Memorandum of the 15th April, 1820, 
delivered to Mr. Brougham previous to his proceed- 

‘ing to St. Omer’s, and in Lord Liverpool’s Note of 
the llth of June, and Mr. Brougham’s Note of the 
12th of June, written by the Queen’s commands) 
were— 

Ist. The future residence of the Queen abroad. 

2d. The title which her Majesty might think fit 
to assume when travelling on the Continent. 

3d. The non-exercise of certain rights of patron- 
‘age in England, which it might be desirable that 
her Majesty might desist from exercising should 
she reside abroad ; and, 

4th. The suitable income to be assigned for life 

—to the Queer residing abroad. 

Her Majesty’s Law Officers, on the part’ of the 
Queen, desired in the first instance, that the fourth 
point should be altogether laid aside in these Con- 
ferences: her Majesty desired it. might make no 
part of the Conditions, nor be mixed with the pre- 
sent discussions. They then proceeded to state, 
that under all the circumstances of her Majesty's 
position, they would not say that her Majesty had 
any insuperable objection to living abroad; on the 
contrary, if such foreign residence were deemed in. 
dispensable to the completion of an arrangement 
so much desired by Parliament, her Majesty might 
be prevailed upon to acquiesce, but then that cer- 
tain steps must be taken to remove the possibility 
of any inference being drawn from such compliance, 
and from the inquiry not being proceeded in, un- 
favourable to her Majesty’s honour, and inconsist. 
ent with that recognition which is the basis of 
these negociations; and her,Majesty’s advisers sug- 
gested with this view the restoration of her name 
to the Liturgy, To this it was replied, that the 
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King’s Government would no doubt learn with 


great surprise thet a question of this important: 


nature had now been brought forward for th® first 
time, without having heen adverted to in any of 
the previous discussions, and without being in- 
cluded amongst the heads to be now treated of ; 
that the Liturgy had been already regulated by his 
Majesty’s formal declaration in Council, and im the 
exercise of his Majesty's legal authority ; that the 
King, in yielding his own feelings and views to the 
wishes of Parliament, could not be understood (in 
the absence of inquiry) to alter any of those im- 
pressions under which his Majesty had hitherto 
deliberately and advisedly acted, and that, as it was 
at the outset stated, that the King could not be 
expected to retract any thing, no hope could be 
held out that the King’s Government. would feel 
themselves justified in submitting such a proposi- 
tien to his Majesty. , 

To this it was answered, that although the point 
of the Liturgy was certainly not included by mame 
amongst the heads to be discussed, her Majesty’s 
Law Officers felt themselves entitled to bring it for- 
ward in its connection with the question of her 
Majesty’s residence abroad, It was further.con- 
tended, that the alteration in the Liturgy was con- 
trary to the plain sense and even jetter of the Sta- 
tute, and that it was highly ebjectionable on con- 
stitetional grounds, being contrary te the whole 
policy of the law respecting the security of the 
succession, and liable to be repeated in cases where 
the succession itself might be endangered by it, 
and therefore it was said that a step.so taken might 
well be retraced,! without implying any unworthy 
concession. It was also urged that the omission 
having been, plaimly made in contemplation of 
Legal or Par} tary proceedings. against her 
Majesty, it followed, whe these proceedings were 
to be abandoned, that the omission should be sup- 
plied; and 4€ followed, for the same reason, that 
supplying it would imply no retractation. | 


It. was replied, that his Majesty: had decided that - 


her Majesty’s name should not be inserted:in the 
Liturgy, for several reasons not now necessary ‘te 
discuss: that his Majesty had acted under legal 
advice, and im conformity te the practice of! his 
Reyal Predecessors; and that the decision of his 
Majesty had not been taken solely with a view to 
intended proceedings in Parliament, or at: Jaw. 
Independent of the inquiry instituted before Parlia- 


could net theyefore be expevted to rescind: 
principle, fairly applied, would go in truth no far- 
ther, than to replace the parties in the relative po- 


was sent. down to both Houses of Parliament. . , 
After further discussion upon this. point, it. was 


agreed that the Duke 


conference. ‘ - Majesty’s 
pitt 2 ae pl are etree genes 


‘which might .render ..her 


Majesty’s residence consistent with the re- 
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cognition of her rights, and the vindication of he 
character; and they specially poimted at the officia; 
introduction of her Majesty to ‘Foreign Coarts ty 
the King’s Ministers abroad,’ ‘Upon this it way 
observed, that this proposition appeared open ty 
the same difficulty in point of ‘principle; it wa; 
calling upon the King to retract ‘the Geeision for. 
merty taken and avowed on the part of his Majesty, 
a decision already notifiedté Foreign Courts, anq 
to render the position of his Majesty's Representa. 
tives abroad, in relation to hét Majesty; incon. 
sistent with that of their Sovereign at home—thar 
the purpose for which this was ‘sought’ by the 
Queen’s Advisers was inconsistent with the princi. 
ple admitted at the commencement of the confer. 
ence, and was one that could not be reasonably re. 
quired to be accomplished by the ‘act 6f his Ma. 
jesty, namely, to give to her Mujesty’s Conduct that 
countenatice which the state of the case, as at pre. 
sent before his Majesty, altogether precluded. 

At the same'time it was stated, that while his 
Majesty, consistently with the steps already adopt. 
ed, could not authorise the public recéption of the 
Queen, or the introdwetion ef her Majésty at Fo. 
reign Courts by his Ministers abroad, there was ne. 
vertheless every disposifion to see that) branch of 
the orders ee faithfully and‘ fiberally ex. 
ecuted, which the British Ministers on the 
Cantinent to facilitate within their respective mis. 
sions, her Majesty’s accommodation,’ and to con. 
tribute to her personal comfort and €onvenience. 
> Her Majesty's Law Officers gaivé the King’s Ser. 
vants no reason whiatever to ‘think that the Queen 
could be indiiced: to-depart frénr the propositions 
above stated, unless éémé others; ‘founded on the 
same principles, #ere accede to on'the part of his 
Majesty's Governmenty: >” si} 03 Qu 

(Signed) bem p abt te *°" A. BROUGHAY, 
CASTLEREAGH, Ot DENMAN. 
ditsestg OF AVIVS BMiA SMI SIS 4 
Ne. Il—-Protocol ‘of. the :Séconil: Confiérenée, held at 
the Foreign Office)’ Susie 16th; 1890. 
sine ony tatters? 
stating; ‘that pad * ‘to report with fi. 
delity t6‘ the Kitigs’ Goveiinent, the’ proposition 
brought forwat Eby her 's, that 
- rng ope Bago 1 fricfided in 
the Liturgy, in order to protect ~¢ inst 
any mis Hietion '6f' the sere h her 
Majesty might eonséht to reside’ abidadd ; but they 
were not deceived, for reasoris’ ficiently 
, ir ‘their’ Col- 
leagues, at the production’ of thi¥'question for the 
first time onthe ‘part’ 6f ‘Her Majesty,” Wore espe. 
cially’ in‘ the ‘presétit “advahcell' stlite ‘of the pro. 
cootieigs.! noi a yiasgsM wed ati -b 

That they were’ atithorised  distinetly to state, 
that the King’s Sétvants ¢6uld off no dteount advise 
his Majesty to ‘rescind thé ‘decision already taken 
and acted &pon'in this instati¢e; and ‘that to pre. 
vent misconception, ‘the King’s 'Gévernment had 
chargéd the Dake and" Lord Castle. 
reagh to explain, that they mits? equally decline to 
advise the King to depart front the priricipte already 
laid down by his Majesty forthe “fifection of his 
Representatives abroad,” with régard’'to the public 
reception by the King’s Ministété‘abroad and in- 
troduction of her Majesty’ at Foreign Courts, but 
that they were net. 
guard in 


’ Majesty might'think fit to esta)- 
_Jish her residence, every endeavour would he wall 
te secure for her Majesty from‘ that State, the full 
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ee caneemne . personal counfiogt, 
and convenience... aul! DUB . 193 

“caret the pesition in ehich the King 
saul Mors we tions reodes whieh te Minister 
w inisters 
abroad, DOW, _ now acted, _were) communicated te. the 
Queen's Law Officers, and theiF attention was di- 
rected, as swell. to the, principles thepein . Jai down, 
and, from which bis Majesty coukl..mot -be called 
upon, to, depart, ,a9,407 that branch of the instruc. 
tions -which..was studiously framed, to) provide for 
the-personal, .comfert and convenience of the. Queen, 

when Princess, of Wealese) >: 
The Queen's Law, Officers. then stated, that: they 
must, not, be understood to. suggest the giving of a 
power to her, Majesty to establish her 
Court.in any, foreign country, and to be there re- 
ceived and, presented: by the English Minister, -be- 
cause reasons of State might render jit inexpedient, 
that under certain circumstances such an establish- 





ment should be, made ;, but they wished that her 

Majesty should have the power of being so received 

and treated. by the English Minister, where no such 

reasons of State interfered; and they inquired whe. 

| ther the same objection wouldexist to the public 

introduction.ef her Majesty. at some one Court, 

where she might fix) her residence, if she waived 

the claim. of iutroduction at Foreign Courts ge- 
nerally, Bi pA 29 

To this, it was, answered, that the prin¢iple was 

in fact.the same, whether at one or more Courts, 

and that, if the King could be. consistently/advised 

to. meet. the Queen’s; wishes. in, this instance at all, 

it, would, be, more, dignified. for his, Majesty to do 

so generally, and avewedly, than te adapt any par- 

tial or covert,proceeding, .. The Queen's Law Off- 

cers, referring to the decision, of,-the. Judges im 


v’ fh reiemy it would, be a much 
ome rm le ar ant the Royal prero- 
ing even to prescribe where her 


Majeaty shoulih reside, ‘bat to order her there to be 
treated as Queen hy his Minister... 
»Seryants,..in consequence of what 
a, formen conference, them reverted 
which, the, Queen, had arrived in 
in, her Majesty must expe- 


rience, wers ys to leave England .in) the 


"eal Majesty?s I Law. Officers that 
Nenture to assure them, Stephan _ 


representations. but were. her 
BOW tp.desire.. to "pass to the, Continent, 
hether te. port in.the, Channel, .or if it, should 
more accord with her Majesty’s views, to proceed 
at once, Was Mediterranean, a King’s, Yacht in 
the or, & Ship. of War in the other, 
to.convey her Majesty. 
ad these explanations, the Queen's 

















os AES necessary to press one 
pi eal or some Orpmivenievenses 
ens 








MOYe.L aces would be secured to her Majesty 
this, countrys, and. observed that her Ma- 

met been deprived of her apartments in 
wntil she voluntarily gave them 
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instructions on, this point. They, however, ob- 


- sexved, that ahey believed the apartments which 


her:: Majesty formerly oceupied,; when Princess of 
Wales, were at present actually in the possession of 
the Duchess of Kent, and that they considered 
that ‘this: pot had been already disposed of,, by 
supplying to her Majesty the funds which were ne- 
cessary to furnish her Majesty: with a suitable resi- 
dence. 

Her Majesty’s Law Officers then, inquired, whe- 
ther, supposing an’ arrangement made, the mode of 
winding up the. transaction, and withdrawing the 
information referred :t6 Parliament had been consi- 
dered, and whether the King’s Servants. saw any 
objection, m the present instauce,:to the Houses of 
Parliament expressing, by suitable Addresses, both 
to the King: and Queen, theif grateful thanks for 
their, Majesties having acquiesced in an arrange- 
ment, by which Parliament had beeif saved the 
painful duty of so delicate and difficult a pro- 
ceeding? | 

The King’s Servants acknowledged this point had 
not been considered, but reserved to themselves to 
report the observations made thereupon to their 
Colleagues. 

It was then agteed that, upon every view of duty 
and propriety, the final decision should not be pro- 
tracted beyond Monday, to which day it should be 
propesed that the proceedings on the King’s Mes- 
sage in the House of Commons should'be adjourn- 
ed, on a distinct explanation to this effect; and 
that-a Conference should take place to-morrow, in 
orderito bring the business to a conclusion, and to 
artange,iby mutual consent, the Protocols of Con- 
ference, 


(Signed) WELLINGTON, H. BROUGHAM, 
CASTLEREAGH, —_‘T. DENMAN. 


No. IL-—=Protocol of the Third Conference, held at 
the Foreign Office, June 17, 1820, 


The Conference: was opened by her Majesty’s 
Law Officers intimating, that, adyerting to what 
hail passed in the preceding Conference, they had 
nothing-to propose, but to proceed to the adjust- 
ment of the Protocol. 

‘The King’s Servants stating, that befure they en- 
tered into this ‘business of arranging the Protocol, 
they thought ‘it their duty to advert té the points 
discussed in the preceding Conference, wpon which 
no explicit opinion had been expressed by them on 
the part of his: Majesty’s Government; they then 
detlared,’ that they were autherised to inform the 
Queen’e Law Officers, that'in ‘the event of her Ma- 
jesty’s going ‘to the Coutinent; a Yacht or Ship of 
War would'be provided for the conveyance of her 
Majesty, either to a Portin the Channel or to a 
Port im the Mediterranean, as her Majesty might 
prefer. 

That every personal attention and respect would 
be paid by the King’s servants abroad to her Ma- 
jesty, and every endeavour made by them to pro- 
tect her Majesty against any possible inconvenf- 
ence, whether in her travels or residitig on the 
Continent—with the understood reserve, however, 
of public reception by the King’s Ministers abroad, 
and introdyction at Foreign Courts. 

It was further stated by the King’s Servants, 
that having weighed the suggestion communicated 
by the Queen’s Law Officers in the preceding Con- 
ference, they’ were now prepared to declare, that 
they saw no difficulty (if the terms in which the 
same were to be conveyed were properly guarded) 
to a proposition being made to both Houses, for 
expressing by address to the Queen as well as to 
the King, their grateful acknowledgments for the 
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facilities which their Majesties might have respec- 
tively afforded, towards the accomplishment of an 
arrangement by which Parliament had been saved 
the necessity of so painful a discussion. 

These observations not appearing to make any 
material difference in the views taken by her Ma- 
jesty’s Law Officers of the result of the Conferences, 
it was agreed to proceed in the arrangement of the 
Protocols. 

Before however the Protocol was discussed, the 
King’s Servants desired distinctly to know from her 
Majesty’s Law Officers, whether the introduction 
of the Queen’s name in the Liturgy, and her Ma- 
jesty’s introduction at Foreign Courts, were either 
of them a condition sine qua non of an arrangement 
on the part of the Queen; to which it was replied, 
that either the introduction of her Majesty’s name 
in the Liturgy, or an equivalent, which would have 
the effect of protecting her Majesty against the un- 
favourable inference to which her Majesty might 
be liable in leaving the country under the circum- 
stances in which her Majesty was placed, was a 
sine qua non, The Queen could not be advised vo- 
luntarily to consent to any arrangement Which was 
not satisfactory to her Majesty’s own feelings, how- 
ever her Majesty, with a view to meet the under- 
stood wishes of Parliament, had felt it her duty to 
propose to leave the whole question to an arbitra- 
tion. 

No proposition on the part of her Majesty, other 
than those already adverted to, was brought for- 


ward, 
(Signed) WELLINGTON, H. BROUGHAM, 
T. DENMAN. 


CASTLEREAGH, 
No, IV.—Protocol of the Fourth Conference, held at 
St. James’s-square, 18th June, 1820. 

Before proceeding to finish the discussion of the 
Protocols, it was suggested, on the part of the 
King’s Servants, if possible to méet the Queen’s 
wishes, and in order the better to assure to her 
Majesty every public respect and attention within 
the particular State in which she might think fit to 
establish her residence (the Milanese or the Roman 
States having been previously suggested by her 
Majesty’s Law Officers, as the alternative within 
her Majesty’s contemplation), that the King would 
cause official notification to be made of her Ma- 
jesty’s legal character as Queen, to the Government 
of such State.—That consistently, however, with 
the reasons already stated, it must rest with the 
Sovereign of such State, what ‘reception should be 
given to her Majesty in that character. 

The King’s Servants were particularly anxious to 
impress upon the Queen’s Law Officers the public 
grounds upon which this principle rested. 

The general rule of Foreign Courts is to receive 
only-those who are received at home. 

The King could not with propriety require any 
point, of Foreign Governments, the refusal of which 
would not afford his Majesty just grounds of re- 
sentment or remonstrance. 

It would be neither for the King’s dignity, nor 
for the Queen’s comfort, that she should be made 
the subject of such a question. 

To this it was replied for the Queen, that with 
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The latter observation was met, on the part of 
the King’s Servants, by a re-assertion of his Ma. 
jesty’s undoubted authority on this point, whethre; 
as King, or as Prince Regent in the exercise of the 
Royal Authority; that-the Court held by her late 
Majesty was in fact the Court of the Prince Regent, 
then acting in the name and on the behalf of his 
late Majesty, and that the present Queen, then 
Princess of Wales, was excluded from such Court, 

(Signed) WELLINGTON, H. BROUGHA\, 
CASTLEREAGH, T. DENMAN. 


No. V.—Protocol of the Fifth Conference, held at the 
Foreign Office, June 19, 1820. 

The Protocols of the preceding Conferences were 
read and agreed upon. 

Her Majesty’s Law Officers stated, that the pro. 
position of yesterday had been submitted to her 
Majesty, and that it had not produced any altera. 
tion in her Majesty’s sentiments. 

In order to avoid any misinterpretation of the 
expression used on mentioning their’ belief that 
her Majesty might overcome her reluctance to go 
abroad, viz. “ under all the circumstances of her 
position,” they stated that they meant thereby the 
unhappy domestic differences which created the 
difficulty of her Majesty holding a Court, and the 
understood sense of Parliament, that her Majesty's 
residence in this country might be attended with 
public inconvenience, 

They also protested generally, in her Majesty's 
name, against being understood to propose or to 
desire any terms inconsistent with the honour and 
dignity of the King, or any which her own vindi- 
cation did not seem to render absolutely necessary, 


MEMORANDUM. 

The 2d and 3d Points, as enumerated for discus. 
sion in the Protocol of the First Conference, were 
not brought into deliberation, in consequence of 
no satisfactory understanding having taken place 
upon the points brought forward by her Majesty's 
Law Officers. 

The five Protocols were then respectively signed. 

(Signed) WELLINGTON... . H, BROUGHAM, 
CASTLEREAGH, T. DENMAN. 


An anxious desire was still felt by the 
House of Commons, to save the coun- 
try from the impending disclosures, 
and another effort was made to accom- 

lish that object. Mr. Wilberforce, on 
ursday, the 22d of June, proposed 
the following resolutions : 


“ That that Mouse had learat with unféigned and 
deep regret, that the late endeavours to frame an 
amicable arrangement, with a view to avert the n¢- 
cessity of instituting an inquiry into the information 
laid before the two Houses of Parliament, had not 
led to an adjustment of the differences now un)4)- 
pily existing in the Royal Family, so anxiously ¢c- 
sired by that House, and by the country. That the 
House was fully seusible of the difficulty which le 
Majesty might justly feel in taking upon herselt to 
relinquish any point in which her own dignity aud 
hovour were involved ; yet, feeling the inestimable 
importance of effecting an amicable and final «just: 
ment of the differencés alluded to, it could not but be 
of opinion, wheo such large advanées had been made 
towards porn. Sony Se heer that her 
Majesty, by yielding to the earnestly expressed wise: 
of the House, and forbearing to press those poi! 
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which there was most difficulty ian coming to an 
oa mgement, would not be understood to do any 
thing that could mark a wish, on her own account, 
to avoid an inquiry into her conduct, but would only 
veg new proof of her readiness to submit to the 
en of Parliament, thereby entitling herself to 
the gratitude of that House, by sparing them the 
painful pecessity of instituting proceedings, and of 
entertaining discussions, which, whatever might be 
their result, could not be other than distressing to 


the feelings of her Majesty, disappointing to the 
of Parliament, derogatory to the dignity of the 
Crown, and injurious to the best interests of the 
empire.” 
"These resolutions were supported by 
ministers, and carried by a very large 
majority, 391 members voting for, and 
194 against them. They were ordered 
to be presented to her Majesty by Mr. 
Wilberforce, Mr. Stuart Wort vf (who 
seconded the motion), Sir T. D. Ac- 
land, and Mr. Bankes. These members, 
accordingly, proceeded to the Queen’s 
residence . in Portman-street, (whi- 
ther she had removed from Alderman 
Wood’s house,) on Saturday the 24th. 
A large mob was collected in the street, 
who assailed the above gentlemen with 
groans, hisses, and the most opprobrious 
ithets. Her Majesty was standing in 
thé drawing-room, attended by Lady 
Anne Hamilton, and’ having on her right 
Mr. Brougham, and on her left Mr. Den- 
man. The folding-doors were then 
throw! “open, and the four deputies of 
the House of Commons in full court 
dresses entered, and wrens oP erally BES 
ented to her Majest r. Brougham, 
who'informed her Mapeoty of the places 
for which they weresmembers. Mr. 
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Wilberforce read the resolutions, © to 
which her Majesty returned the follow- 
ing answer: 


“* Lam bound to receive with gratitude, every at- 
tempt on the part of the House of Commons, to in- 
terpose its high mediation, for the purpose of healing 
those unhappy differences in the Royal Family, 
which no person has so much reason to deplore as 
myself. And with perfect truth I can declare that 
an entire reconcilement of those differences, effected 
by authority of Parliament, on principles consist- 
ent with the honour and dignity of all the parties, is 
still the object dearest to my heart. 

“ I cannot refrain from expressing my deep sense 
of the affectionate language of thcse Resolutions. 
It shews the House of Commons to be the faithful 
Representative of that generous people, to whom. I 
owe a debt of gratitude that can never be repaid. I 
am sensible, too, that I expose myself to the risk of 
displeasing those who may soon be the judges of my 
conduct. But I trust to their candour and their 
sense of honour, confident that they will enter into 
the feelings which alone influence my determination. 

“ It would ill become me to question the power of 
Parliament, or the mode in which it may at any time 
be exercised. But, however strongly I may feel the 
necessity of submitting to its authority, the question, 
whether I will make myself a party to any measure 
proposed, must be decided by my own feelings and 
conscience, and by them alone. 

“ As a subject of the state, I shall bow with defer- 
ence, and, if possible, without a murmur, to every 
act of the sovereign authority; but, as an accused 
and injured Queen, I owe it to the King, to myself, 
and to all my fellow-subjects, not to consent to the 
sacrifice of any essential privilege, or withdraw miy 
appeal to those principles of public justice, which 
are alike the safeguard of the highest and the hum- 
blest individual.” 


Thus far the business had proceeded, 
when this article was put to press. 





** 


A meeting, in support of the 
objeet of this sinstitution,, was-held at 
Freemasons’ Hall, on the 23d May. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
er Pi Bed but, on ae 
ce of indisposition, resigned it to 


hap. £ St 7 rd .Bel- 
embly, the na of ° 
yon. of 

i re ewe mietiad 


ly of the ‘Hall was filled 

Society of Friends, particularly the 
and ir ellig ' Nive. ee 

ou 1. on, 

lemen, in succession, ad- 

y¥ Mac.—No. 78. 


as § rted by 
as ann, wT cl Gros. 


SOCIETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF ‘PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


dressed the meeting with all the elo- 
quence of feeling and all the energy of 
truth, the effect of which was substan- 
tially evinced by a large collection, and 
a great accession of members to the So- 
ciety. 

The following extracts from the last 
report of the Society will best explain 
the Jaudable views by which it is in- 
fluenced. | ) 

‘‘ Deeply impressed with the conviction, 
that the neglect of prison discipline was one 
great cause of crime and misery, and fully 


satisfied of the practicability of great and es- 


sential reforms, the Society determined to 
enlarge their sphere of action, and to make 
the consideration of prison discipline a pri- 
mary object of their association. _ And first, 
they will describe what requisites a Prison 
ought to possess : 

Vou. XIV. P 
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1. Security ; 2. Salubrity; 3, Classifica- 
tion according to age, sex, and crime; 4. 
Employment ; 5. Means of instruction; 6. 
Opportunity and space for exercise; 7. 
Proper sustenance ; 8. Clothing ; 9. Clean- 
liness; 10. Attendance and convenience 
for the sick. 

To this list might be added many other 
requisites: but if a prison possess not all 
which have been enumerated, the ends of 
punishment will be defeated, misery in- 
creased, vice promoted, and humanity eut- 
raged. Take, for instance, a gaol where is 
little or no classification: lock up in the 
same cell, or confine in the same apartment, 
a boy of 12 years of age, committed, per- 
haps, for his first offence,-with a veteran 
plunderer committed for his twentieth ; or 
the accused of petty larceny, with him who 
has imbrued his hands in the blood of a 
fellow creature :—these occurrences are not 
rare :—what must be the consequence? The 
infection will spread, and the comparatively 
innocent will, in a very short time, become 
as thoroughly corrupted as his depraved 
and abandoned associates. Again, who 
does not shudder at the thought of throwing 
the girl of 15, not yet entirely debased, 
into hourly contact with the lowest prostitute, 
long lost to all sense of decency and shame! 
Bitter are the fruits of such neglect. Ano- 
ther practice which has long prevailed, can- 
not be mentioned without horror and dis- 
gust. So restricted is the accommodation 
for capital convicts in Newgate (but fifteen 
cells), that almost always two, and generally 
three, persons under sentence of death. are 
locked up at night in the same cell: boys 
from 10 to 16, with convicts of any age. 
But this is not the greatest grievance. 
He who is condemned for forgery, or some 
crime to which mercy is seldom extended, 
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shares his cell with him who has received 
the same sentence for shoplifting, or som: 
other offence for which life is scarcely ever 
sacrificed. Surely this isa time, when the 
unfortunate sufferer, whose life the law te. 
quires, should receive all possible assistance 
and consolation in his extremity ; yet is he 
doomed to spend his last hours amidst un- 
repenting vice and iniquity ; and his pray. 
ers for mercy are disturbed by the blasphe. 
mies and scoffs of his companions. 

Perhaps the most injurious defect, next to 
the absence of classification, is the want of 
employment. Almost all who enter the 
walls of a prison, depend for an honest 
maintenance on the produce of their own 
labour. Industry is a habit, which, if once 
broken, is the most difficult to re-acquire; 
hence it often happens that those who have 
been confined for slight offences, without 
work, never recover their former habits of 
labour; and, when released, become idle 
and dissolute characters. Nor is this all.— 
Experience has shewn that all attempts at 
good regulation or reform are entirely unsuc- 
cessful, where there are no means of occu- 
pying the vacant hours. The advantages 
‘are innumerable ; the prisoner may contr- 
bute to his own maintenance, or even, in 
some cases, earn some small pittance fora 
family deeply suffering for his offences. For 
these, and many other reasons, it is earnestly 
recommended that every prison be supplied 
with the means of employing its inmates. 

** Amongst the requisites enumerated, 
there is not one which is not of-indispensa- 
ble importance to the constitution of a 
good prison. How far each of these parti- 
culars may contribute to the ultimate object 
it is not necessary now to discuss, for the 
slightest consideration will satisfy all, that 
such requisites are essential.” 
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_ ALTHOUGH the superabundant quantity of moisture, and repeated frosty nights dv- 
- ting the early part of June, materially altered the aspect of the crops on cold-bottomed 
and tenacious soils, yet have we no reason to change our opinion with respect to general 

We are still sanguine in our expectation of an abundant corn harvest, and view 


appearances. 
page ccrmp ca pba ma 


survey with stichinde a: . he sersedy resources ; at the same time, 
and apprehension, the i : 
ay turns up a good swath, but not i hearers oeree See orem wheat. 


might have been expected ; the cold 


rains stinted the progress of vegetation altogether, and the corn ears'a week later than 


usual ; 
Turnip sowing is a little 


the first-sown Swedes. 


S Fie nee a? Liat che Maqveet will not be very 

same Cause: 

carr phn iae care but an indifferent seed-bed. precast 
amongst 


early. 
lands became 
The fly has also made considerabl 


Moist weather, at the present season, naturally and invariably accelerates the growth of 


weeds ; this 


_ hands have by been furnished with em 


We are under some apprehension about the 
but we fear in many places ber Cemgacices 
in attacked 


that mentioned in our last, 
mended in appearance. 
Wool meets with a readier sale was 


has by no means proved an 


exception, consequently many of the inferior 


Srasses ; the sets are certainly not strong, 
have been injured by insects, particularly 
the peas and beans—the latter have cac! 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, June 20, 1820. 


IT is certainly impossible for us to determine how far the majority of our readers have 
been initiated into the mysteries of the Stock Exchange, or, indeed, whether they well 
understand the distinction which Linnzus himself would have passed over as beyond his 

wers of arrangement—that between lulls and Lears, as exhibited in the money-market of 
the British metropolis. — Nevertheless, they may, perhaps, partake our enjoyment when 
a few days ago witnessing the conflict between these gentlemen in opposite interests 
on occasion of the loan lately effected by Government. * It will certainly be at five per 
cent. PREMIUM,” Says one of the contractors ; “‘ the quantity of unemployed capital among 
the merchants of London is at this moment immense :—depend on it, my dear Sir, that 
very large commissions from the country will arrive, directly as the terms are understood, 
[know it must beara PREMiuM.”—* No such thing, says his opponent: let me intreat 

to make up your mind to fen per cent. Discount: and that, long before Christmas. 
Only look at the situation of this kingdom—of Europe—of the world : I would not 
depend on every idle rumour—but, I have very good authority for saying that——” Then 
follows, en suite, a long catalogue of calamities, enough to make one’s hair stand on end, 


** Like quills upon the fretful porcupine,” 


with many a discouraging allusion to events long gone by, and to former speculations in 
omnium, which issued in loss. Such is the spirit of speculation and commerce! The 
sums lost and won by it exceed all calculation; and very inadequate are the powers to 
which we can pretend, to do any thing like justice to a subject so intricate, yet so 
extensive. 

But, the approach of a loan has always an effect on commerce: as several parties 
form their lists respectively, and each must make preparations for realizing the early pay- 
ments, each must hold a considerable quantity of money in readiness, amouag self and 
friends, to meet the contract, should the event demand it. Hence, not only the price of 
the stocks are affected, but the markets for commodities also, by the state of suspense 
attendant on the impending transaction. This may contribute to account for that want 
of spirit, which not long ago was felt in commercial concerns: at present, a partial ani- 
mation has taken place, and we have to report that several articles have experienced con- 
siderable improvement. : 

Corres, for instance, though extensive sales have lately been brought forward, has met 
with ready buyers, and at a rise of 2s. or 3s. per cwt.if the quality were respectable. At 
this moment the demand may be stated as uncommonly brisk ; and with little or no 
exceptions, the whole that has been offered for sale has been sold. We hope that we are 
correct in stating, that a principal cause of this rise may be traced to very favourable ac- 
counts from the Continent, especially from Germany ; and the opportunity is embraced by 
a greater number of houses than has been customary ; not less than ten or eleven sales being 
now announced, and with fair prospects. This is the usual time of the year for the new 
crops being brought to market : however, as yet, nothing like a glut has been perceived. 

Sucar has felt arise, though not so considerable as coffee: the business done, how- 
ever, is extensive ; and the buyers come forward cheerfully. In the refined market the 
supply is not at this moment equal to the demand, especially for lumps. If the general 
opinion may be taken as a criterion, the trade is not only reviving, but is likely to hold 
its improvement, and this as well for home consumption as for exportation. 

Teas appear by the reports. from the recently-closed sale at the India House, to have 
sold at an advance on the prices of the last sale: and of some kinds it is said, that they 
have changed hands already, at a profit of 2d. or 3d. per lb. The finer qualities were the 
favourites, and the sale was well supported. The teas in the Private trade have fetched 
full prices; but the best teas are the Company’s. 

Corton has no improvement to boast of at present. ‘The buyers offer a trifle under the 
currency, but the sellers hold back: in consequence, the sales are very limited; and but 

‘little business is done. It is suspected, however, that some small quantities have been 
disposed of on the buyer’s terms; but not enough to establish a currency, or to influence 


‘The unsettled state of the weather has not only affected our own island, but has, pro- 
, extended over much of the Continent. Advices from Bourdeaux report that the 
Match already injured, and that the prospect of the ensuing vintage is unfavourable. 








has varied the price of brandy, as well there, as here. Nor will that article, probably, 
ain stationary at its present price: but a change in the temperature of the atmosphere 
It is to be heped, dissipate the present fears. 
emand for the products of the Whale Fishery has lately much increased ; and this - 
been caused>by orders from abroad chiefly. Much of the oil expected is sold 
al; which is, indeed, nothing uncommon, but in connexion with the pre- 


of gas-light, or rather in opposition to it, deserves notice. This will natu- 
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- remind the reader of the ships sent to explore the Arctic regions ; of which we have 


al! : 
isan nothing for many months; but should be happy to report their welfare, which 


cannot but be an object of great anxiety to many a relative and many a friend. 

The indications of the month are, on the whole, more satisfactory than they have some. 
times been, and if we may judge from the orders transmitted b the Continentai dealers, the 
rivalships affectedly sct up in opposition to the interests of Britain, have as yet little to 
boast of. To suppose that this little Island must bear the sway in every undertaking would 
be folly ; but, if our workmen honestly and fairly exert their skill and diligence, and our 
merchants judiciously employ their interest and capital, as they well know how, the 
commercial concerns of this country are much more likcly to excite the envy than the pity 
of those who grudge them every degree of superiority, whether the consequence of real 
excellence, or of the partiality of fashion, and fashionable prepossessions. 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE, from the 20th May to the 23d June, 1820. 


Amsterdam, c.f. ........ 12 

Ditto at sight .......... 19 
Rotterdam .:............ 12 
AntWer©rpis.cd vs cercdeers. 12 
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10 10 
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eseeeeereeeeeee eevee 51 
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Bahia eee eet eoeeee eee @ 56 - 
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Venice, Italian Liv. ...... 27 60 


Dublin eee ee ee sq. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


FROM MAY 23 TO JUNE 23, 


1820, INCLUSIVE. 


B. In Bankruptcies in and near London, the Attorneys are to be understood to reside in London; and in 
Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise expressed, 
The Solicitors’ Names are between parentheses, 


tingham, lace-manufacturer. (Hurst 
as earthenware-manufacturer. (Payne 
(Waterworth 


silk-mercer. 
T.& R., ee Th, Bolen 3 J. Thornley, Warrington ; and 
Turton, whitsters. (Boardman and Merry, 


Dy grocer. (Marrett 
_, Martin’ ’s-lane, Charing-cross, locksmith. 
Abingdon-street 
of ange sword-cutler. 


-court, perfumer. (James, Buck- 
Bishop’s Waltham, grocer. (Partington, 


a 
bene London 
J. Rey “i Ww. Wilkinson, Old Broad-street, merchants. 
Ce and Tustin, New Bridge-street 
Bradley, J. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer. Wood 
Beages J Whitehaven, thread-manufacturer. wk “ 
Bulpin, R. late of Bridgewater, draper. 


. late of Bethnal-green, coal-merchant. (Pulley, 
hester-street 
it ine "of Mesemai-ploce, Commercial-road, haber- 
— ~ Commons. 


(Taylor, 


4 D. R. Tetley, Armley, 


per oe New Union-street. 
(Sud- 


ag i iate Of Werden, tinct 


Hone, 
Coney, R. Strand be 
6 Vine-srect, Westminster, corn-dealer. 


& Co. Seenmene nant as 
in, D. Haverhill, k, maltster. (Burlei 
Cc PWakeheld.” Yerkshive, bookseller. ee eer ON 


Clunie, W.St..Martin’s-lane. uter, Westminster 
Dawson, J... Meltham Yorkshire, clother. (Clough and 


baa . Brackley, Northamptonshire, tailor. (Tims, 


°F ane a tee T. ee a Old Broad-street, 
rdow and Davis, 


ei ad ha 
W. F. A. Berners-s Oxford-s well 
_ ‘ees. New mt tne “er 4 7. 
(Tacker, Bartlett’s- 
perce 


furrier. 
Edwards, R. co Worcestershire, ironmongers. 


otine Stourbridge h-opri 
a well end Te raretne Niemoieein ene maker. 


per hd a Hatfield, maltster. (Hubbert and Keys, 


._ Vine-stree Lagheth, ta timber-merchant, 
rene ce ~ m m an 


STS (Wil 


money-scrivener (Blackstoc 
E. Leeds, earthenware-manufacturer. (Genich and 


Gill, T, late of Little Tower-street, hydrometer-maker. 
and Great Tower-street 
» jun. late of ey ween Sorwre, 


etiicebonioed Gecrten-(Cosh-” 


Shields 
- Terrace, TS broker. (Derby, 
4 ood, Manchester 
y, coach-maker. 


1 
(Bar Puullips 


grocers. (Cruickshank, 

ett, R- Newport, Isle of Wight, spirit-merchant. 

» Little Thames-street, biscuit-baker. (Pope, Old 
(Nuttall, oe 


lenshaw, F.. Dat, carrier. 
magett, T. "OF - Ry 


New 
t, Spitalfields, silk-manufacturer. 


, Pall Mall Ges and 


Tax urce-st 


eee 


Searle, L. W: 


Kay, E, Bew Lancashire, cotton-spinner. (Cunliffe, 

Bia ee Badhall, Staffordshire. (Collins and Keen, 

Lott, W ices of Lliandilo, Caermarthenshire, druggist. 
(T homas 


° 

Lowes, G. or {Watkins and Bec Mincing-lane, wine-mer- 
chant Watkins and ely Lincoln’s Ina 

Lipscombe, W eter, tton 

Longhurst, J. late of Eghan Sediptnns Surrey, carpenter. 
(Ronalds, Tokenhouse-yard 

Linney, J. Chester, grocer. yiKelsall 

Lushington, W. jun. late of Mark-lane, merchant. . (Heal- 
ing, Lawrence-lane 

Macnair, J. jun., & J. Atkinson, Cornhill, merchants, (La- 
timer, Gray’s Inn-square 

Bostipaate J. now or late of Huddersfield; merchant. (Al- 


Marleen, “ - late of Stroud, Gleucestershire, engineer. 


Marflesty"f.Broad street, Ratcliff, oilman. (Heard, 

“square. 

Maitland, X & J. Adderley, ot ironmongers. (Fen- 
ton, Freeman’s-court, Cornhill 

ag G, Chard, Somersetshire, clothier. (Tucker 
es, W.. Oxford-street, linen-draper. (Knight & Free- 
oman, Basinghall-street 

ee T. jun, late of Wing, Rutlandshire, baker. (War- 

(Fisher & Munday, 


Newell, 8 8. A am Surrey, baker. 
(Richmond 


“ si. Ne Inn : a 

a ewcastie-upon-lyne, cooper. 

M. & A. Abrams, of Old-street, tallow-chandlers. 

gers and Son, Man chester-buildings. 

“ Te wh lane, Kingswinford, glass-cutter. (Fel- 

ey 

Philli "C. 1. ene ate plneaben. (Ackers 

Peters, J. Rathbo “4 - lace, Oxford-street, jeweller. (Towers, 
Castl e-street, Falcon-square 

Pretty, T. Ti , Staffordshire, iron-manufacturer. (Spur- 
rier & ngleby, Birmiagham 

Prentice, A. & T. Shelley, Manchester, muslin-manufac- 

turers. (Dent, Stone, Staffordshire 

Rae, A. & W. Earle, jun. East London Theatre. (Poole, 
Adam/’s-court 

Robertson, A. renee pene, builder. (Boxer, Furni- 
val’s Inn, Holborn 

ee - Wrotham, Kent, innkeeper 

waigg 5 Birmingham, pump-maker. 


Stock, ee cabinet-maker. (Haynes 
Sylvester, W. New Woodstock, mercer an draper. 


o- a} [oneness (Ti edd 
w m, grocer. nne isDu 
A ; (Atkinson & Bolland 


Skilbeck, J. Leeds, linen-draper. 

Smith, J. ’Céln, Gloucestershire, tallow-chandler. (What- 
le » Cirencester 

Slater ” Manchester, innkee (Chew 

Snowdon, B. Harrow-on-the- ill, grocer. (Tucker, Bart- 


lett’s-buildings, Holborn : 
Smith, G. Leaner equare, tailor. © (Popkin, Dean-street, 


Sutcliffe 5. Halifax, grocer. esworth & Co. 
> Weybeidges baker Chealisone & Co. Copthall- 


orton-street 
ey, Buckinghamshire, butcher. (Hooper, 
aot, Hatton Garden, merchant. 
i 
Trudge munds, miller. (Weyman 
Wade, tig 2 Keynsham, seen wae Mh J. jeans 
‘late of Leeds, Yorkshire, wool 
Marshfield 
West, W. Bredenbury, Herefordshire. 
Howell, Bromyard 
Wilby, J. Ossett, Yorkshire, merchant. 
Wilkinson, W. Old B vena yee ship- 
‘Mann, Princes-st oe, Se 
Wotlinn F; late of Ross, erefordshire, grocer. (James, 


Buckle 
bes Whittle, byshire, cotton-spinner. (Walmsley, 


tock port 
Williame,}. Burmingham? japanner, — (Smith Co. a 


betes | ar E. Nerwich, cabinet-maker. 
Whitehead, _ Denshaw, Yorkshire, clothier. (Akers, 
Manchester 
Wood, G. Gloueester, eehienes (Bird tek & Onn 
Welsford, F. W. Size-lane, merchant. (Polloc 
t 
boot-maker. (Wright, Gray’s i, 
New. Sarum, i grocer. (Tinney, 


(Spurrier and 


(Chil- 


court, Thro 
—_ wha a 


sensi and 
td ———— 
(Tay! Mt 


et > 


—S 
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ALDEBERT, L., C. Becher, & J. 
Hargreaves, Se. Peal "es Church-yard, 
une 

Anderton, W. & R. Lightoller, Chor- 


June 10 
Ainalal W. Plaistow, June 13 
Ansell, 8. Carshalton, June 17 
Aaron, A. Plymouth Dock, June § 
Ashford, C. 5. oot June 17 
Bell, C. F. f, Costie-etnests June 
ey, M. Huddersfield, June 
Ballmer, A. City Chambers, 
gate-street, June 6 
Beckwith, C. Preston, Lancashire, 
June 12 
Body, W. Newhaven, june 10 
Brice, W. Bristol, June 1 
Brown 1. . not H. Agen Se. Mary-hill, 


musciogrs, 3. With J. }. Witham, Essex, June 20 
pon-Hull, June 20 
Sleek, w. Konatagten, o dene 13 
Budden, T. Rochester, June 27 
,» W. Gilli Kent, June 20 
Baldwin, W. i. Liver » Jute 20 
oe T. Keyford, Somersetshire, 
une i7 
Beckett, J. Silver-street, June 20 
sane, R. Whitehorse-yard, Drury- 
une 17 
Berg, —y Gotteuberg Soeien, June 17 
Ber ag J. Batol, July 
a, W. Bugpenvests Westeninster, 


chiles €. Cc ee lan, Commercial- 
Carpenier J essen June _ “Ue 


Cowell S. Sutton-at-Hone, Kent, 
pier Ba Broad-street, 4 v0 3 
Davis, E. & W. Phillips, Churci-street, Lancaster 


at iow, 3: hilk-yard, Lower Shadwell, 

une 

Davi x J. East India Ey 

Davie, J.T ay 
row 

Dixon, E. pel 

Eugiand, T. 


une lo 
une 17 
Smithfisld, June 13 


Dividends. —Incidents in London and Middlesex. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Wester, & & R. Dodd, Milton-next- 
Kent, June 19 
yletubes, 8 


S. Doncaster, June 20 
Fisher, W. Union-place, Lambeth, 
Yorder, W. Basingstoke, June 10 
Goode hild, J. vs Low Dur- 
J. & W  costaem, late of Dow- 
gate Wharf, London ; J. Goodchild, 
ee. ». High Pallion, Durham; J. Jack- 
son, late of Eppleton, Durham ; and 
TJones, sen. late of Greencroft, ‘Dur- 
ham, June 12 
Gates, J. Grimstone, Norfolk, June 23 
Glenny, J. Red Lion-street, Clerkea- 
well, June 17 
Grant, J. Coleman-street, June 22 
oF » J. B. Kingston - upon - H 
une 27 
PE ate HM S. Bures, Suffolk, Juhe 6 
Gale, J. Paternoster-row, June 
Hardisty, G. & J. Cowing, ford- 
court, Govent-garden, June 30 
Haunt, C. Mark-lane, June 17 
Hellicar, T. & J. Bristol, June 21 
Heary, I. boa i pend » June 20 
Humphri ingham, June 21 
Hall, T., - ie’. Malkin, Compton, Der- 


une 
pernire Je Wetton - under - Edge, 
pone rekahi J 
lor, Warwickshire,June § 
Harrison, J. Sheflield, June 6 
Hanham Ww. Bath, July 1 
Heath, Ww. Eatser-etteete Islington, 


Hopks rv J. Li 1,J 16 
Hebebe tC ive yy 


Cornhi 
= Ww. W. Aldersgate-street, June 3 


J 
Jordan, Rey Smith, te 3. LitchGeld, 
Josling. N. sated June 15 
Rey: Belington Mills, Wor- 
re, June 21 


J. Coppice-row, Clerkenwell, 


T.J. ae saree Og 
pence peg oe June 17 
oul Leach, Oldham, June 13 
ha = James-street, Westmin- 
ster, 


‘M Mackenzie, C. late of Caroline-street, 


Norton Fal 


Bedf 
Manfredi, 8% 1.1 Cul & = eS 





[July 1, 


Mills, C. oo East Smithfield, J un, 
a - Acres Barn, Mancheste: 


Montgomery, J. & J. Brereton, Live,. 


Peeris Wwe Bath June 10 
Powell, J. & E. Holborn-hill, June 1o 
Parnell, E. late of Congleton, Cheshire, 


aoa i. Archer-street, Westminster, 


June 
Pickstock T. eoeieeys June 19 
Prebble, J. jun. St. Mary, Bow, June 1; 
Richards, i. Whitchurch, Salop, June: % 
Roberts, W. jun. Deal, June 17 
Ryan, J. Liverpool, June 8 
Scott, B. Horncastle, Lincolnshire, 


June 15 

Scott, S. Thimbleby, Lincolnshire, 
June 1 

Sheath, Boston ; J. Steel, Fis. 
kerton ; & J. Weayy Lingo neoln, June 15 


Sith Ts Ch Marden “Kant J 

‘Chepstow, 3 June 19 aseiidied 
r, June 

Sia pees t, tieowell- -street, 


J 
Setterthoaite F- Liv June 19 
Schissinger . Churehreourt, y 


ty ne el ll Clerk.- 


°M Hiali 
Toone Te ifax, June I 
Timberlake, E. Great Mary-le-bone- 
street, June 17 
Vernon, “pomenstens June 27 


Walker, J. Harp-all ey, July 1 

Willan, J. — ille ot Keuswick, Wor. 
Wallace, W. "Workington, Cumberland, 

ne 23 
“ae H. & J. Colthront Mill, 
Wilkinsen JA Kent, June 
West, R. E. Tt Sc Reccorctenal’ Sane 9 
a ay wy. Norwich, Junc 20 
West, J Richeonds June 24 
Wand, t R. Hart-street, June a¢ 

Wooddeson, T. W. tetas rte Picca- 


dilly, June 10 
Whee Cc. A. Cullum-strect, 
June 24 
Woodroof, J. be aoe Old Artiiler; 
Yates, J. Waruford-court, June 22 


INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 


With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Persons. 


New Churches.—It appears that St. Luke, 
Chelsea, is the first parish which will build 
a newchurch through the joint aid of a local 
act, and the commissioners for building and 
promoting the building of new churches in 
populous parishes, In the accomplishment 
of this measure much praise is justly due 
to the honourable rector, the Rey. Dr. Wel. 
lesley, who has becn most indefatigable in 
furthering the objéct of the commissioners. 

Public Debt.— A paper has been printed, 
by order of the House of Commons, shewing 
the state of the Public Debt of the empire, 
funded and unfunded, 4s it stood at the 5th 
of January, 1820. this it appears, that 
the unredeemed debt of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on the 5th of J » 1820, 
amounted to 836,246,9234. of which the total 
on charge amounted to 49,592,152. 

This enormous of Sag has been since 
bar, Hy by the 

City Improvements 30.—The com- 
ahiaeaeie oF Cee a new ‘ay 20, forthe ac- 
commodation of the commissioners of bank- 


rupts, was made on of the site of Black- 
well Hall in Businghall- street The first 


stone was laid by Thomas Wilson and H. 
Wrottesley, Esqrs. assisted by Mr. Fowler 
the architect. We understand that the pio. 
posed. building is to comprise a distinct ac- 
commodation for eachlist of commissioncis, 
and upon the most simple and economical 
construction. A new street is to be opened 
from Guildhall-yard to Basinghall-strcet, 
and several other improvements are p10- 
posed to be made in the vicinity by the cor- 
poration of London. 

Coronation.—The preparations for the 
Royal Coronation proceed with great acti- 
vity, and, in many instances, begin to 4s- 
sume a decided form. This is particularly 
the case in Westminster Hall and Abbey. 
In the Hall, not only is the platform entirely 

ae but the frame-work for the side 
es is erected. The lower part of each 

ten feet from the platform; and 

ie gallery is also about ten 

seats rising regularly onc 

Behind is a e to en- 

to pass to the several 

nderneath these galleries 

be assembled the company at the oute! 
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tables, and the attendants at them, as well 
as affording room for those who may have 
to pass to the other tables. The Court in 
which the Lord Chancellor was wont to s\ tdu- 
ring term-time no longer exists : the flooring, 


the benches, the seat of equity, are all gone. 
The antique figures are covered over with 


- andwill speedily take their stations 
poo ser of the pa window. The Court 
of King’s Bench (the judges of this court 
now continuing to sit in the Exchequer) is 
now begun to be removed; and the rooms 
behind these courts are undergoing extensive 
alterations, as they are to be converted into 
robing and retiring rooms. The extensive 
frame-work which is erected within the 
Hall, &c. is prepared at large premises in 
the Horseferry-road (Mr. Copeland’s); and 
it is brought ready to be fixed, regularly 
jointed and properly marked. The passing 
and repassing of the immense number of 
men engaged in such work gave rise to the 
rumour that the men had been discharged 
ana the works suspended. The facts are as 
here related. | 

In Westminster Abbey, similar progress 
attends the proceedings. The platform is 
raised along the nave; the galleries are be- 
ing erected in the ailes; and the elevated 
stations occupying the former scene of the 
choir and altar, and where the Coronation 
will take place, are formed, and come full 
upon the sight as the spectator enters the 
grand West door. 

In Cdtton-garden (the large open space 
between the House of Lords and the Thames, 
and approached by the passage under the 
Piazza) are proceeding some works of a dif- 
ferent.character, but not less essential to the 
completion of the Coronation banquet and 
festivities. Here are being built a series of 
kitchens, &c.; there are to be twenty rooms 
for the preparation of the several courses 
and entertainments connected with the din- 
ner, banquet, and concluding festivities. In 

rooms and kitchens all the requisite 
preparations will be made; and there is a 
sage leading to the southern window of 
the Hall which will enable the several courses 
&c. to be forwarded with great facility and 
rapidity. There will be room, should so 
pes be be sae for two hundred persons, 
3 cooks, confectioners, and their 
attendants. The spot is well adapted for the 
Purpose : it is near the Hall, and at the same 
an separated from it. 









time 
Births —In Unrer Harley-street, the lad 

of D. Stuart, esq. of aio. The lady of G. 
liter, ¢sq. of a daughter.—In York-place, 
*OMMan-square, the lady of J. Hubbard, 
of ason.—In Gloucester-place, Mrs. Dash- 
of ason.—In Devonshire-street, the 












ady of Capt. Dallas, of a daughter.—The 


| r i George Hicks, esq. of a son.—In 
Pet wetkeley-street, the lady of W. Baynes, 
arried.) At Cam nberwell Church, L. B. 
to Miss C. J. Romilly, niece to 


eee 


muel Romilly—At Marylebone 
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Church, W. Mac Intire, esq. to Miss Mary 
Warren—Admiral James Douglas, to Mrs. 
Blathwayt, of Bryanston-square — Samuel 
F. Cox, esq. to Mary, third daughter of the 
late Rev. Sir R. Sheffield, bart.—The Right 
Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. to Miss Julia Floyd, 
youngest daughter of the late Gen. Sir J. 
Floyd, bart.— At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Gecrge Finch, esq. M.P. to Miss 
Jane Halliday—At Kensington, George L. 
Taylor, esq. to Miss Sibyila Neufville — 
William Q. Wright, esq. of Aspley, Bed- 
fordshire, to Miss E. Barton—At St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, R. G. Bradley, esq, of 
Gray’s-inn, to Miss Lydia Boynton.—At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, William Powell, esq. 
to Miss Anna Eliza Jones, of Brunswick- 
equare—At St. Marylebone Church, Lieut.- 
col. W. G. Power, to Miss Maria Morris— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, James 
Morier, esq. to Harriet, eldest daughter of 
W. F. Greville, esq. of Bruton-street-—At St. 
James’s Church, P. Rose, esq. of Demerara, 
to Huntly, third daughter of W. Gordon, 
esq. of Aberdour, Aberdeenshire—At En- 
field, Newell, second son of N. Connop, esq. 
of Durants, Enfield, to Charlotte Augusta, 
only daughter of the late R. Brown, esq. of 
Windsor — At St. Mary’s, Islington, R. Da- 
vidson, esq. of Highbury-park, to Miss W. 
Barkly, of Highbury-grove. 

Died.] Capt. E. L. Graham, R.N. 3s—In 
Suffolk-place, Islington, Sarah, wife of Thos. 
Barry, esq.—At Heath Lodge, Hampstead, 
Miss Catherine King—At Hackney, Isabella, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Hippins, of that place 
—lIsabel, the infant daughter of J. Curwood, 
esq. —In North-street, Fitzroy-square, J. 
Hughes, esq. 70——In Berners-street, Thomas 
Wakefield, esq., formerly commander in the 
India Company’s service, 71—At her house 
on Richmond Hill, Mrs. Broughton, widow 
of the late Rev. T. Broughton, of Bristol— 
At Stockwell, Miss Emma Scott—In Lower 
Cadogan-place, James Preston, second son 
of James S, Broadwood, esq.—At her house 
in Portugal-street, Grosvenor-square, Mrs. 


_Merrick Neville, 78— At Richmond, Miss 


Amelia Henning—In Wigmore-street, So- 
phia, youngest daughter of the late Sir H. 
Parker, bart.—In Bedford-square, Mrs. But- 
terworth, wife of J. Butterworth, esq. M. P. 
50—In Montague-place, Russell-square, the 
wife of Mr. Serjeant Lens—At her house in 
Manchester-street, the widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Comyn, late vicar of Tottenham, 
Middlesex—At Walthamstow, the widow of 
Mr. Camppen, late of the same place, 81— 
Mr. Hodge, Bethnal Green. A national 
school for the education of 200 children has 
lately been established in the above parish, 
and the Bishop of London undertook to 
preach the first charity-sermon for the bene- 
fit of the institution. The master of the 


school, Mr. Hodge, had been indefatigable 
in preparing the children for the occasion ; 
and just before the psalms commenced he 
attempted to rise, but fell down dead in the 
pew.—At her house in Poland-street, the 





112 Right Hon. Henry Grattan.—Sir Joseph Banks. [July 1, 
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widow of the late Dr. Simmons —At his 
house in Goodman’s-fields, Mr. C. Tabor, 
80—The wife of E. Hanson, jun. of Pudding- 
lane—At his house in Russell-place, Fitzroy- 
square, R. Grant, esq. 74. _ 

MR. GRATTAN. 

The Right Hon, Henry Grattan died on 
Sunday night, June 4, in Baker-street. 
The event had been for some time expected 
with mournful anxiety by his family, the 
whole of whom watched, with the tenderest 

solicitude, the death-bed of this distinguished 
character. For the last five months Mr. 
Grattan laboured under a severe dropsical 
affliction in the chest, which, though at- 
tended with acute pain, he bore with the ut- 
most resignation. The disorder had attained 
so oppressive a height, that Mr. Grattan, for 
the last three months, was obliged to seek 
rest in a sitting-posture ; any attempt to sleep 
in any other manner, brought on an asthmatic 
affection, which immediately threatened fatal 
consequences. Mr. Grattan, anticipating the 
fatal result of his disorder, adopted, contrary 
tothe advice of his friends, thedetermination 
of making one moreeffort in that cause which 
he so long and strenuously maintained, from 
a conviction of its justice and policy. To use 
his own emphatic words, in reply to the ad- 
dress of the Catholics of I » presented 
to him in Dublin not many days ago, he 
“owed “his last breath to his country.” 

On Friday, Jane 14, he was interred in 
Westminster Abbey, with all the 4 
pomp suitable to the occasion. The ‘pall 
was supported by the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Wellington, Lord Holland, Lord William 
Fitzgerald, Earl of Harrowby, Mafquis of 
Downshire, Earl of Do hmore, and 
Lord Castle . Among mourners, 
besides ge icted aw of Mr. Grat- 
tan ighness the Duke 
of Waites: o uis Wellesley, Lord Ers- 

Sir Benjamin 


oomfield, the Duke of 
bee Fat of Lansdown, the 

or Seele t 
othe det 


of Surrey, Earls 
her Darnley, and oP are Saeed 
Colthurst, and 


the Lords, the House of 
o 
eo: 

a 


‘ 


kine, 
pos anny 
Jone 
many 


He sleeps amid the most illustrious State. 
men that have adorned the modern anna); 
of this country, and the highest complimen; 
that could be paid him here was to assign 
him such a place—Convinced as weare of the 
impolicy of conceding the claims which he 
advocated, we readily admit the sincerity 
and disinterescedness of his public conduct. 

It is the praise of Grattan, and no map 
needs desire a nobler epitaph, that, with 
powers supremely fitted to influence the 
multitude, he restrained himself from popv- 
larexcitement. His place was in the House 
ofCommons. There he Jaboured, and there 
he lived. It was full of his trophies. He 
was its true architect. It might have bee, 
said of him, ' “© Si monumentum ejus queras, 
circumspice.” And for this he had his te. 
ward. The long succession of demagogucs, 
who each misled the public mind, and who, 
for the time, were borne above him, pe- 
rished like the foam when the storm i; 
done. Grattan’s name always rose with the 
falling of the surge, and in the returned 
calmness and sunshine of the great popular 
expanse, his firm renown stood up like a 
rock upon the bosom of the ocean. 

The chief instrument of those successes 
was his eloquence. ft had the first mark of 
genius, originality. But Grattan is defraud. 
ed of his highest praise, if his integrity is 
forgotten. His powers might have com. 
manded all that ambition covets. He was 
impregnable to place and title. He refused 
all. honours and emoluments, even when: 
they were offered by hands which he ho- 
noured. He declared himself to be the 
purchased servant ofthe country, and to be 
incapable of adopting another master. But 
he is now gathered to the great repository of 
the human race, and belongs to the infinite 
assemblage of all tongues, and ages, and nz- 
tions that have been. The virtues of the 
dead patriot become the property of man- 
kind. The small seed is buried in tic 
earth, but from it springs the mighty tree 
gathering the dews of heaven in its branclics, 
and covering the multitude with its shade. 

SIR JOSEPH BANKs. 
Soon after 8 o’clock this morning, May 
9, died, at his house in Soho-square, the 
“President of the Royal Society, 
Right Hon. poet Banks, G. C. B., 
The ween! to Science by the demise of 
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BARL OF HAREWOOD. - 


“Phe probate of the will of the late Right 
Hon. Reacy Earl of Harewood, Viscount 


Lascelles, and Baron Harewood, passed under 
the seal of the Prerogative Court in Doctors’ 
Commons, 18th May; the personal estate, 


s 
it 
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being sworn under 250,000. 
ome was hatte to the present Earl (late 
Henry Viscount Lascelles), the son and sole 
executor. Considerable testamentary pro- 
yisions are made, in pursuance of powers 
created for that and other purposes, by a 
trust deed, bearing date 2d May, 1820; 

which are, 10,000/. to Lord Lascelles ; 
to the children of Lady or onc 
Douglas, (except an eldest son or daughter, 
Se encod to certain entailed estates, 
and except also the Countess of Aberdeen, 
whom the testator considers well provided 
for by marriage.) To his daughter, Lady 
Anne Yorke, 1000/. per annum for 
life, one half of which to be devoted to the 
su 
towhom also is ‘given the sum of 20,000/. in 
equal shares, on their arrival at 21, or mar- 
riage. Certain freehold estates in the county 
of York are- devised to Lord Lascelles ; as are 
also others in the islands of Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes, Grenada, &c.; but upon the same 
trusts and limitations as they were devised to 
the testator by the late Edwin, Lord Hare- 
wood, ‘the provisions of whose will are di- 
rected to be fulfilled. The freehold mansion 
in Hanover-square, purchased by the testator 
of the Duke of Roxburgh ; and that also in 
Hanover-square, purchased of Mr. Wellesley 
and in the occupation of Lord Las- 
: given to his naerenin for life, and 
imately according to the trusts provided 
in-the deed of May 1820. The furniture, 
books, plate, pictures, jewels, &&c, in these 
es, ‘are to remain as heir-looms. The 
old housein Hanover-square, purchased 
‘executors of Sir J. Earle, and that at 
in the suburbs of the city of York, 
evised to Lord Lascelles absolutely, who 
also. ny aa household furniture {not- 
‘Acit-looms,) carriages, wines, &c. and 
fas dead stock, .. Miss Emily Hall, the 
Meee of the late Countess, has legacies to the 
mount of 6,000!. aud upwards, besides an 
nnuity; and her constant attentions to her 
Myship inher’ last illness are alluded 
Brateful acknowledgments. Legacies 
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LORD DUNDAS. 


On Tuesday night, June 14, at his seat at 
Aske, near Richmond, at an advanced age, 
Thomas Lord Dundas.—The title devolves 
upon his son (the Hon. Lawrence Dundas, 
M.P. for York), in consequence of which, 
there will be a vacancy in the representation 
for that city.—This highly-respected noble- 
man was born Feb. 16, 17413 created a 
peer August 13, 1794; married May 24, 
1764, Charlotte, sister of Earl Fitzwilliam, 
by whom he had issue, Lawrence, born 
April 10, 1766, married in 1794, Harriet, 
daughter of General John Hale; Charlotte, 
married July 8, 1806, to Lord Viscount 
Milton ; Frances, married to Robert Cha- 
loner, Esq. of Guisbrough ; and other chil- 
dren. | 

LORD SHERBORNE, 


Never within the memory of man has 
death swept with a more devastating and 
unsparing band amongst the noble houses 
of our land, than within the last two 
years;—the rich and powerful have been 
humbled amidst the very plenitude of 
earthly enjoyment, and silently laid in the 
lowly place of rest, with as unregarding a 
sweep as has thinned the untitled and undis- 
tinguished of our race. But amidst them 
all, there is none whese death will be more 
truly lamented than that of Lord Sherborne. 
This mournful event took place on -Monday 
evening, May 22, at eight o’elock. His 
lordship had been seriously indisposed for 
some time past, but, we believe, no idea of 
immediate danger was entertained. Distin- 
guished through a long and honourable'life 
by the exercise of every gencrous and noble 
quality that could adorn the heart of man— 
Lord Sherborne enjoyed, in unbounded good 
will, the respect, the esteem, and the affec- 
tionate regard of all to whom the many ex- 
cellent traits of his nature were known. 
Possessing an extensive property, his first 
pride was the character with which the.gra- 
titude of his tenantry invested him ; and, to 
be known as.“ a good landlord,” .was to.him 
the chief gratification derived from his pos- 
sessions. When the honours of this world have 
passed away, and are forgotten, the record of 
his Christian zeal, of his piety, and of his be- 
nevolence, will be greeted with a sacred en- 
thusiasm, and a mournful reverence insepa- 
rable from the. memory of worth.—James 
Dutton, Lord Sherborne, Baron of Sher- 
borne, co. Gloucester, was born in October 
1744, and was consequently in his 76th 
year. His lordship was married July 7, 
1774, to Mary, daughter of Wenman Ro- 
bert Coke, of Longford, in Derbyshire, esq. 
by whom he had issue John, the present 
Lord Sherborne, married to the Hon. Miss 
Legge, only daughter of Henry Lord Sta- 
wel ;—Elizabeth Jane married January 1803, 
to Visc. Andover, now Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire ;—Anne Margaret married April 
1806, to Prince Beriatinsky, of the Russian 
Vox. XIV. 
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empire, died at Petersburg in March 1807, 
leaving issue the Princess Beriatinsky ;—and 
Frances Mary,-the Hon. Miss Dutton. 


LIEUT.COL. SALKELD. 


In Abbey-street, Carlisle, on Wednesday 
May 24, died Lieut.-colonel Salkeld, aged 
59 years, one of his majesty’s justices of the 
peace for the county of Cumberland, and 
the predecessor of Wilfrid Lawson, esq. in 
the important office of high sheriff of the 
county. Lieut.-col. Salkeld served between 
20 and 30 years in the Hon. East India 
Company’s service, on the Bengal establish- 
ment, universally esteemed and respected by 
all ranks, for his integrity, urbanity, and 

rofessional abilitiesin different departments; 
fiosing with the high official situation of 
quarter-master general to the Bengal army. 
During the arduous and successful campaign 


Lieut.~-col. Salkeld.--- Bedfordshire— Berks— Bucks, &e. 


(July 1, 


against the Mahrattas, &c. in 1803 anq 
1804, he conducted the army under the per. 
sonal orders of the commander-in-chief, 
Lord Lake, wirh an intelligent activity, 
ability, and discrimination, that merited 
general confidence, and called forth the te. 
peated public acknowledgments of that dis. 
tinguished commander.—Possessing a high 
sense of honour, a well-cultivated mind, 
and sound judgment, his conduct as a magis- 
trate was marked by an undeviating upright. 
ness. As high sheriff, he was solicitous to 
maintain a due degree of splendour, com. 
bined with that frank hospitality, peculiar 
to the military man and English ‘gentleman, 
Though seldom the proposer of any new 
schemes, or public measures, whenever an 
opportunity presented itself, of carrying on 
or supporting any plan of general utility, he 
was never the last to lend a helping hand. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 





BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Married.) At Apsley, Wm. Queneborough Wright, 
esq. to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Barton, 
esq. comptroller of the royal mint—At Biddenham, 
Mr. James Adkins, of Ravenstone Mills, Bucks, to 
Miss Killineworth, of the former place. 

Died.)) At Rook Farm, Wrestlingworth, Wm. 


R ngstead Barber, esq. 41. 


BERKSHIRE. 


A new national school has recently been opened 
in the parish of Tilehurst. The ground is the gift 
of the rector, the building has been erected at the 
expense of Sophia, widow of Dr. Shepherd, and its 
repairs are provided for by an annual benefaction 
for ever of 162 10s. from Magdalen college, Oxford. 

The Rev. Dr. Gabell, head-master of Winchester 
school, is presented to the valuable living of Bin- 
field, in this county. 

Births.) At the vicarage house, Hungerford, the 
lady of the Rev. Wm. Cookson, of a daughter—At 
Newtown, the lady of the Rev. C. B. Cox, of a 

ter. 

Married.) At Reading, Mr. James Spicer, of 
Wanborough, Wilts, to Miss Martin, of Lambourn 
-—~Mr. Thomas Pocock Oram, of New Windsor, to 


51—Mary Anne, wife of Charles Greenwood, esq. 50. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


The Rey. Richard Marks, of Waterbeach, Cam- 
bridgeshire, is instituted by the bishop of Lincoln 
to the vicarage of Great Missenden ; patron, James 

Birth.) At Gayhurst, Lady Sophia Pierrepont, 

Married.}] At Chesham, Wm. Bill Turnor, soli- 

bury, to Mrs. Potter, of the former 


lington—The Rev. Wm. Smith, rector of Broughton, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of Samuel Ray, esq. of 
Tannington Green, Suffolk. . 

Died.) At Wendover, Mr. T. Mallison, 67— 
Thomas Wakefield, esq. formerly commander in the 
East India company’s service, 70—-At Aylesbury, 
Mr. John Marlow, 78—Mr. John Hatch, 25—At 
Great Missenden, at an advanced age, the Rev. 
Robert Armstrong, vicar ofthat parish, distinguish- 
ed for his piety and literary attainments, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


The Court of Chancery has ordered that three 
Craven university scholarships shall be established 
at a stipend of 501. each. The electors intend to 
proceed to an election upon this new foundation at 
the usual time in January next. 

A direct communication has just been opened 
from Cambridge, Newmarket, Bury, and Ely, to 
Wisbech, and into Lincolnshire, by a road from 
Welney across the Wash, to the hundred feet 
river, at Which a ferry-boat is established. 

Married.) John Household, esq. of Norwood 
Lodge, Isle of Ely, to Emma, eldest daughter of 
A. Jackson, esq. of Barkway, Herts.—The Rev. 
Thomas Austin, B. A, of Trinity college, to Jane 
Eliza, eldest daughter of Rev. James Tate, M.A. mas- 
ter of the grammar school, Richmond, Yorkshire. 

Died.) At Newmarket, Mr. 8,. Dennis—At 
Soham, Marianne, wife of Mr. Thomas Sepping:, 
solicitor, 33. 


CHESHIRE. 
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CORNWALL. 


It is in contemplation to establish a society, 
the model of that excellent institution, the 
Marine Society of London, for clothing, educating, 
: religious instruction, and fitting for sea, the 
children of poor sailors and fishermen in 
western of Cornwall, to be called ‘* The 
po Aten Sea Boys’ Society.”” The Marine 
Society, since their first institution, have educated 
and sent 72,000 men and boys to sea, and they have 
at this time 170. stout healthy boys on board their 
ships, either fit. for the king’s or merchants service. 
Married.) At Stephens, Mr. J, N. Ashwood, 
of Broseley, Salop, to Miss France, daugh- 
ter of Lieut. France, R. N.—At Redruth, Mr. John. 
Bevan, assay master, to Miss Mary Pryce—At 
IWogan, Mr. Thomas Walters, of St. John’s, Swan- 
sea, t0 Miss Mary Reynolds, of Portreath—At 
Fowey, Mr. Broad, of Padstow, surgeon, to Miss 
Brown, of Fowey—At Penryn, James Hendy, esq, 
solicitor, of Truro, to Miss Paul, daughter of the 
late Rev. Richard Paul, of Magwen—At St. Win- 
now, Mr. John Cardell, of Lower St. Columb, to 
Miss Sarah Wentworth. 

Died.) After a lingering illness, at Newnham 
House, near. Truro, Captain Woolridge, R.N.—Miss 
Mills—At Camelford, Mr. Wm. Scott—At Helston, 
Mr. Reed, 63—At Fowey, Mr. Broad, of Padstow— 
At St. Ives, Mrs. P. Grenfell, 24—At St. Teath, 93, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smart—At Poundsdock, Mr. Nic- 
holas Penfound. 


CUMBERLAND. 


Married.) At Carlisle, Mr. John Bowman, to 
Miss Mary Jackson—Mr, Joseph Weall, to Miss 
Elizabeth Shadwick—Mr. Edward Ridley, to Miss 
Mary Rutherford—At Botcherley, John Holme, 
esq. to Miss Burton, of Wormanby—At Whickam, 
John Lewthwaite, esq. of Broadgate, to Miss Kirk- 
bank, of the former place. . 

Died.) At Carlisle, Mr. Dundas, 446— Mrs. Fer- 
guson, relict of Robert Ferguson, esq,—At Na- 
worth Castle, 74, Thomas Ramshay, esq. upwards of 
4# years the principal land steward and agent of the 
Earl of Carlisle — At Workington, Capt. Matthew 
Carley, 77—Mary, wife of Capt. William Rees, 45 
—AtWhitehaven, Anne, wife of H. Jefferson, esq. 55. 


DERBYSHIRE. ' 


On the 12th of June, the first stone was laid of 
anew chapel at Ripley, on the principles of the 

Married.) At Tideswell, Mr. Richard Longden, 
to Miss Jane Briddon, of Manchester. 

Died.) At Chadlestone, Mrs. Sarah Cholerton, 54. 


. DEVONSHIRE. 


The’ parishioners of St. Thomas near Exeter, 
have unanimously resolved to enlarge their church, 
by building an additional aile on the north side ; 
the expense is estimated at about 3001. 

The Rey, Robert Hurril Froude, A.M. rector of 

‘is collated to the archdeaconry of 
nes, by the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 

Birt At Colleton Crescent, Exeter, 
ain Burn, ofadaughter. _ 
ed.j] At Plymouth, William Rendell, esq. 

imeent, to Miss Susanna Harris, of Egg Buck- 
me—At Lorrington, Dr. John Forbes, of Penzance, 
Be Bo Bore! Geotosical Society of Corn- 
to. Mary, eldest daughter of the late 

J At Exmouth, 47, Major Calland, formerly 
 guards——At Exeter, after a long ill- 
Polson, wife of the Rev. J. Polson—Miss 
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Anthony, of Bideford, 22—N. Hatherley, esq. 73 
—The Rev. Michell Warde, rector of Ashcombe 
and vicar of Barnstaple—At Vizanagram, in the 
East Indies, Major Parminter, of the 16th native 
infantry, son of the late J. V. Parminter, esq. of 
Exeter, 4]—At Crediton, the wife of the Rev. 
John Russell—At Harberton, in his 89th year, the 
Rev. Ralph Barnes, archdeacon of Totnes, chan- 
cellor of the diocese, and canon residentiary of 
Exeter. 


DORSETSHIRE. 


Birth.) At Farnham, the lady of Captain 
Markland, R. N. of a daughter. 

Married.) At Tarrant Monckton, Thomas, se 
cond son of Robert Bridge, esq. of Piddletrenthide, 
to Emma, 5th daughter of the late John Bridge, 
esq. of Winford, in this county. r 

Died.] At Poole, Captain Thomas Linthorne, 


- R. N. 66, having spent 50 years in the service of 


his country—At Beaminster, Mrs. Mary Carter, 
74—At Warcham, Mrs. Symes. 


DURHAM. 


The Rey. John Collinson, curate of Ryton, has 
been licensed to the perpetual curacies of Lames- 
ley and Tanfield, on the nomination of Sir Thomas 
H. Liddell, bart. 

Lord Vane Stewart has presented and placed in 


/ the Exchange news-room at Sunderland, a whole- 


length portrait of the late Sir Henry Vane Tempest, 
by Hayter. 

Married.] At Durham, William Green, jun. esq. 
to Eleanor, second daughter of the late Joseph 
Granger, esq.—At Woden Croft-lodge, near Bar- 
nard Castle, Lionel Simpson, esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Birkbeck, of Spring End, Smaledale—At Heworth, 
Mr. Edward Turnbull, of Lingey House, to Miss 
Barbara Lawson, of Lanchester. _ 

Died.] At Sunderland, Mr. John Reay. 68— 
At Coniscliffe, 84,the Rev. Henry Richardson, vicar 
of that parish. 


ESSEX. 


Married.) At Chigwell, John, son of John 
Slegg, esq. of Bedford-row, to Emma, second 
daughter of John Wilkins, esq. of Chigwell—At 
Havering-atte-bower, James Howe, esq. to Anna 
Maria, second daughter of the Rev. J. E. Gambier, 
rector of Langley, Kent—At Dedham, Mr. Wm. 
Clarke, to Miss Susan Hunt, of Iken. 

Died.) At Springfield-place, Mrs. Anne Brograve, 
83, aunt of Sir George Berney Brograve, bart. of 
Worsted House, Suffolk—At the Hythe, Colches- 
ter, 50, Mrs. Holdich, relict of Mr. W. B. Holdich, 
surgeon, late of Sible Hedingham—At Epping, 
Mr. John Black, land agent and surveyor—At 
Boxtead, Mrs. Cooke, relict of the Rev. Robert 
Cookey formerly vicar of that parish, 89—At 
Chelmsford, 84, Mr. John Marryam. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The act of parliament for making the new road 
between Acton Turville and Downend, has been 
passed, and the work will commence immediately. 
On its completion, should it be determined to alter 
the route of the mail from Bristol to the metropo- 
lis, it is computed that, with ease to the horses, 
&c. it might arrive in that city a quarter before 
ten in the morning, and of course need not be dis- 
patched again till five in the afternoon. 

Births.) At Bilton Vicarage, the lady of the 
Rev. H. T, Ellicombe, of a daughter—At_Chelten- 
ham, the Hon. Mrs. Brooks, of a son—At Clear- 
well Court, Mrs. Haffenden, of a daughter. 
Married.} At Tetbury, the Rev, Wm. S. Birch, 
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eldest son of George’ Birch,’ esq. of Mona Icha; 
county Tipperary, to Anne Maria, second daugh- 
ter of John Paul Paul, esq. of High Grove, in this 
county—At Winterbourne, the Rev. Frederic 
Morgan, vf Fairford, to Miss Harriet Taylor, of 
Frenchay—At Chéltenham, Mr. Henry Lucy, sur- 
veyor, to Miss Sarah Good, of Dunswater, Here- 
fordshire—At Oxenhall, near Newent, Mr. Wm. 
Wood, to Miss Susanna Maddocks, of Builey, near 
Gloucester, 

Died.] At Cheltenham, Rachael Worsley, wife 
of John Ireland, esq. of Hampton Lodge, Hereford- 
shire, and daughter of the late General Merrick, 7I 
—At Gloucester, William Jones, esq. of the White 
Friars—aAt Batsford, Mordaunt Montagu Poyntz, 
esq. youngest son of the late William Poyntz, esq. 
of Midgham House, Berks, 36—-At Bownham 
House, the lady of J. Clerke, esq. and sister of 


Lady Mildmay. 
HAMPSHIRE. 


Birth.) At Gatcomb House,. the lady of Sir 
Lucius Curtis, bart. of a son, 

Married.) At Basingstoke, Mr. George Lamb, 
solicitor, to Miss Anne Workman—At St. Bartho- 
lomew Hyde, Richard, second son of William 
Barnes, esq. of Winchester, to Miss Elizabeth 
White, of Wh tchurch, Oxon. 

Died.) -At Wickham, near Pareham, Vice-ad- 
miral Sir Richard Grindall, K. C. B. in his 70th 
year—At Froxfield, William Newberry, esq.—At 
Dariey, Mrs. Elizabeth Doughton—At Fording- 
bridge, Mrs, Sarah Chubb, 59—At Newport, Mr. 
Richard Read Tayler, 54. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


The Rev. F. H. Brickenden, B, D, vice provost 
of Worcester college, Oxford, is instituted to the 
vicarage of, Dewsall, with the chapelry of Callow 
annexed, and to the perpetual curacy of Acornbury, 
county of Hereford, vacant by the ‘death of the 
Rev. D. Rennaud : patrons, the govetnors of Guy’s 
hospital. 

Birth.) At Hill House, near Ross, Mrs, N ugent, 
of a daughter. 

Married.) At Kenichurch, Mr. John Herbert, 
to Miss Turner, 6f Deans Common, Gloucester- 
shire, 

Died.] ‘At Hereford, 65, Miss Ann Morgan, 
daughter of the late Rev. Charles Morgan—At 
Cagebrook House, near Hereford, J. M. Green, esq. 
65—At Sidmouth, Joseph, second son of the Rev. 
R. Hodges, of Woolhope, 25—At Wilton, near 
Ross, in the prime of life, Henry Platt, sq. who 
in all the relative duties of life was in ail respects 
exemiplary—<At Hall Court, Mrs. Prete relict of 
Richard Browne, esq. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 
The Rev. Thomas Fordham Green, A. B. is in- 


stituted to the rectory of Gravely, in this county. 
| Died.j) At Deirow, Lieut.-col. Leighton Cath- 
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this county—At Seven Oaks, J. H. Urquhart, esq, 
to Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Willian 
Spurrier, esq. of Poole, Dorset.—At Canterbury, 
Lieut. Thomas Powell, 14th infantry, to Eliza, 
second daughter of Mr. Alderman Browne—John 
Wilkes, esq. of London, solicitor, to Miss Towns. 
hend, daughter of the Rev. George Townshend, of 
Ramsgate—At Deal, the Rev. Joseph Ruse, of 
Northbourn, to Miss Charlotte Warden, of Rich. 
mond, Surrey—At Margate, Mr. George Witherden, 
bookseller, to Miss Frances Sayer, of Ramsgate — 
At Tunbridge, John Carnell, esq. to Miss Laur 
Scaones—At Hastings, Charles Willis, esq. of 
Cranbrook, to Mrs. Whitehead, of Jamaica. 
Died.) At Blackhead, George Hawks, esq. of 
Gateshead iron-works, in the co. of Durham—At 
Deal, of a rapid decline, Lieut. Robert F. Hippes. 
ley, R. N. 24—At Broadstairs, Captain John Cow. 
ard; 60—At Ightham, in the 102d year of her age, 
Mrs. Hilder, who retained her faculties till her 


death. 


LANCASHIRE. 


The new market in Great Charlotte-street, 
Liverpool, the erection of whith is to be com. 
menced immediately, will be, when completed, by 
far the finest covered market in the kingdom. It 
will be in length 500 feet, and in breadth upwards 
of 300 feet, with a handsume elevation tewards 
Great Charlotte-street, and such provision for ven- 
tilation, that there will be the most uninterrupted 
circulation of air through every portion of the 
building. The whole will be surrounded with 
shops, and the area divided into compartments 
properly fitted up for meat, poultry, vegetables, 
fish, butter, eggs, fruit, and every other description 
of marketable commodities. The expense of the 
whole, it is calculated, will exceed 30,000/. 

Births.] At Rochdale, the lady of Lieut.-col. 
Macgreggor, 88th regt. of a son—At Furness, 
Nancy, wife of Mr. George Howard, of four male 
children, two of them with the mother are doing 
well, the other two died almost immediately. 

Married.) At Lancaster, Mr. John Thompson, 
of Manchester, solicitor, to Miss Humphreys, of 
Lancaster—At Manchester, Mr. Thomas: Pickford, 
solicitor, to Miss Amelia Timperley——At Farnworth, 
by the Rev. T. Kidd, -T, Horsfall, of Ryshworth 
Hall, Yorkshire, to Mary Anne, daughter of T. 
Moss, esq. of Mossbrook, Widnes, near War- 
rington. 


Died.) At Manchester, 62, Mr. Abratiam Ogden, 
many years partner in the house of Cockbien and 
Ogden—At Ashton-under-fine, Mr. Wm. Taylor, 
od Clayton Hall, near Manchester, Mr. Samuc! 

° 


LEICESTERS HIRE. 


The Rev. J. Davies, M. A. chaplain to the duke of 

th, has been instituted to the rectory of 

Stainton Wyville, on the presentation of the ear! of 

Cardigan ; a dispensation has passed the great seal 

to enable him to hold that living, with the ‘rectory 
of Glooston, both in this county. 

The Rev. Francis Brooke Welles, M. A. scholar of 
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“sareay At Appleby, Joseph Taylor, esq. to 
Anne Hewitt, eldest dau. of Mr. Wim. Padmore, of 
Se ae pena the Rev. Matthew 

Drake Babington, of Roweliffe-manor, to Miss 
Hannah Churchill. ~~ 

Died.) At Hinckley; Mary Anne, éldest daughter 
of the late Sir Alexander Kinlock, bart, of Gilmer- 
ton, Bast ‘Lothian. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 


The Rev. George Grantham, B. D., and Fellow 
of Magdalen college, Oxford, has been instituted, 
by the Bishop of Lincoln, to the vicarage of Waith, 
op the presentation of Miss Borrel, of Grainsby 


a 8 will of the late Lewis Dymoke, esq. of 
Scrivelsby, was lodged in Doctors’ Commons on 
Friday the 2d June. He devises his real estates, 
called Scrivelsby Fen, to his nephew Henry Dy- 
moke, the first son of testator’s brother John ; and 
appoints John Tyrwhitt, esq. and Sir Onesiphorus 
Paull, bart. executors.—The personal property is 
sworn under 12,0002,—In the Court of Claims, con- 
nected with the ensuing coronation, held at West- 
minster, Mr. Dymoke Wells claimed, by original 
descent from Sir Philip de Marmyon, the right of 
being champion at the coronation, which was 
counterclaimed by the Rev. Mr. Dymoke, of Scrl- 
velsby, as lord ofthat manor. Mr. Dymoke Wells 
claimed the right as the lineal descendant from the 
elder branch of that family; but his claim was, 
after some consideration, rejected by the court, and 
the Rev. Mr. Dymoke, of Scrivelsby, was appointed 
to perform the duty of champion. The commis- 
sioners observed,- that the right to the office was 
appurtenant to the manor of Scrivelsby, and that 
the reason of their preference was, that the person 
preferred. was actually in possession of the manor. 

_ Married) At Louth, John Wing, esq. of Wis- 
bech, to Miss Hannah Andrews, of Alford, in this 
county—-At Swinderby, Mr. Hague, to Miss Mary 
Vickers. 

Died} At Lincoln, Mr. John James—Mrs. 
Montgomery, 59—At Coningsby, Mr. Richard 
Bell, 84—At Louth, Mr. John Tomlinson, 35—<At 
Bingham, Mr. Richard Jebb, 72—Mr. Everard 
Little, 76—In London, the Rev. John Beevor, 
rector of North Claypole—At Harrowgate, whither 
he bad gone for the benefit of his health, John 
Makins, esq. of Grantham. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


 Martied.] A singular marriage took place on 
the 8th at Langattock Vibonval, near Monmouth : 
Mr, Philip Edwards, 75 years.of age, to Mrs. Powell, 
67; and the united ages of : the six persons who at- 
tended the ceremony amounted to upwards of 400 
years, 
Died.) At Monmouth, Captain Thomas Trim- 
mer, R. N.—At.Chepstow, Mr. Thomas Benson, 
48—At an advanced age, at Hadnock, near Mon- 


‘mouth, Mrs. Morgan, of Penhalt. 


NORFOLK. 


The Rev. W, Killet is preferred to the vicarage 
in this county. 


_ Married.) At ‘Norwich, the Rev. J. Neville 


White, to Miss Charlotte Sewell—Mr. John Chris- 
tian to Miss Lamb—Mr. John Mott, to Mary 
Siizabeth Manning—Mr. Bolton, to Miss Neave, 
of Heigham- London, George Edward, eldest 
son of the late Dr. Beckwith, to Miss Martha 
Brown, of Norwich—At Thetford, Mr. Charles 
“loyd, printer and bookseller, to Jane, second 
of the Rev. B. Price, of Woodbridge. 
ed] At Norwich, John Grenside, esq. an 
it cormm-factor—In her 04th year, Mrs. 
Rev. Benjamin Lancy, formerly 
Anne, wife of Wm. Unthank, 
















esq. 5 ‘the Close, Thomas Tawell, esq. 57; 
aes been deprived of his sight, founded 
Blind hospital in this city in 1805—Mr. Ed- 
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ward Callow, 65—Mrs. Higgins, wife of Charles 
Higgins, esq. 44—At Yarmouth, Mrs. Mary Chap- 
ple, 42—Tryphena, wife of Mr. James Green, 
merchant, 42—Mrs. Ann Wigg, 72—Mrs. Mary 
Shepherd, 44—Miss Anne Maria Reeve, 16—In 
London, the Rev. William Hendry, fector of 
Boughton, in this county, 68—At Watton, in her 
98th year, Mrs. Robinson, relict of Mr. John Ro- 
binson, surgeon. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


The Rev. Edward Lye, A. B. is instituted to the 
vicarage of Raunds, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. Wm. Roles; patron, the Lord Chancellor. 

Birth.) At Great Houghton rectory, the lady 
of the Rev. R. Williams, of a daughter. . 

Married.}] At Northampton, William Henry 
Fitton, M.D, to Maria, youngest daughter and 
co-heiress of the late Joseph James, csq. of Ad- 
bury House, Hampshire—The Rev. J. Stoddart, 
A. M. vicar of Pattishull, to Anne, eldest daughter 
of Alderman Armfield, of Northampton—At Loys 
Weedon, Mr. Charles Cooper, of Aston-le-Walls, 
to Anne, fourth daughter of the late Mr. Aris, of the 
former place. 

Died.} At Hardingstone, the Rev. Ashton 
Vade, vicar, 57—At Brigstock, Mr. Thomas Leigh, 
86—At Wellingborough, Mary, wife of Mr. John 
White, druggist, 33—At Long Buckley, Mr. John 
Robinson, farmer and grazier, 74—At Boughton, 
Mr. Marriott, 77. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Married.] At Newcastle, Francis Johnson, esq. 
to Eleanor, eldest daughter of Charles Bacon, esq. 
of Styford—aAt Warkworth, Philip Dennis, esq. of 
Alnwick, eldest son of the Rev. John Dennis, 
vicar of White Nottley, Essex, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Bristow, of Bristow, esq.—At 
Bywell, Francis Johnson, esq. of Newcastle, to 
Eleanor, eldest daughter of Charles Bacon, esq. of 
Styford. 

Died.) At Bagot, in the island of Jersey, Mrs. 
Maria Ilderton, widow of Thomas Ilderton, of 
Iiderton, esq. 77—-At Newcastle, 77, Mr. Thomas 
Grey—-Mr. Edward Humble, 66—-At Cornhill 
House, Mrs. Mills, relict of Joseph Mills, esq.—At 
Cramlington, A. M. de Cardonnel Lawson, esq. 73. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Married.} At Winkbura, Mr. John Hearthson, 
-of- Flintham, to Miss Mary Brettle, of the former 
place—The Rey. Joseph Kirkman Miller, vicar of 
Walkeringham, to Susanna, third daughter of the 
Rev. John Wood Duppa, of Puddlestone Court, 
Herefordshire—At Nottingham, . Mr. Williamson, 
to Miss Maria Gibson. 

Died.] At Nottingham, Thomas Osborne, gent. 
78—Miss Sophia Tow, 37—At Ollarton, Mr. Rich- 
ard Whittington, 84—At Mansfield, 79, William 
Clarke, gent.—At Southwell, Mrs. Lowe, relict of 
Sherbrook Lowe, esq. 78—-Mr. J. Birket, jun. 33— 
At Long Bennington, Mr, John Rimmington, 72. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


The whole number of degrees in Easter term 
was D. D. two; D.C. L. two; B.D. four; Incorp, 
B. M. one; Incorp. M.A. one; M, A. fifty-one; 
B. A. forty-eight ; Matriculations, ninety-two. 

Married.} At Ipsden, Mr. George Anthony 
Wake, of Tatchbury, Hants, to Mary Maria, only 
daughter of John Dodd, esq. of Ipsden. 

Died.} At Chestleton, 90, Thomas Cranage, esq. 
—At Watlington, 18, Cornelia Maria, eldest daugh- 
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ter of Mr, R, Lampitt, solicitor—At Witney, Mr. 
Leake, in his 88th year, formerly an eminent solici. 
tor in that place—After a few hours’ illness, John 
Hankins,a member of the society of Friends——At 
Headington, Mrs. Martha Savage, 74—At Marsh 
Mills, near Henley, Miss Elizabeth House, 20 — At 
Henley, Mrs. Marsh, relict of Barrett Marsh, esq. 
59.—The Rev, John Curtis, D.D. one of the senior 
fellows of Magdalen College, 74, 


SHROPSHIRE. 


The Rev. Henry Calveley Cotton, M, A, vicar of 
Penn, Bucks, ,is instituted to the rectory of Hin- 
stock ; patron, Sir C. Corbet, bart. 

Birth.] At Prado, the Hon. Mrs. Kenyon, of a 
daughter. 

Married.) J. N. Ashwood, of Brasley, esq. to 
Miss France, daughter of Lieut. France, R. N.—At 
Dodleston, near Chester, Mr, George Harper, of 
Whitchurch, solicitor, to Miss Mary Johnson, of 
Edge Higher Hall, in this county—At Shrewsbury, 
James Stanley, esq. solicitor, of Market Drayton, to 
Mrs. Rowland Bayley—At Hanmer, Mr. Thomas 
Paddock, of the New Buildings, in this county, to 
Miss Sarah Philips, of Halghton, Flintshire, 

Died.) At his house near Oswestry, Mr. James 
Green, 76, twenty-four years master of the free- 
school at Clungerford, near Ludlow, and afterwards 
master of respectable academies at Bath, and at 
Runcorn in Cheshire-—At Oswestry, the youngest 
daughter of Thomas Maurice, esq.—At Court of 
Hill, 73, Thomas Fowler, esq. and of Abbey Cwmhir, 
in Radnorshire—At All Stretton, 65, regretted by 
all who knew his worth, the Rev. Richard Wild- 
ing, A. M. fellow of St. John’s Cellege, Cambridge, 
rector of Easthorpe, curate of Wolstanton and 
Smethcott, one of his majesty’s justices of the 


Shrewsbury, Mr. George, 75——At 
Condover, in his 8lst year, the Rev. Edward Daker, 


M. A. formerly fellow of Magdalen College, Cam- 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
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William Shawe, esq. of Downside House, to Eliza. 
beth Mary, youngest daughter of Lady Staines— 
The Rev. David Stewart Moncrieffe, rector of Lox. 
ton and of Weston, to Elizabeth Young, second 
daughter of the late George Monkland, esq, of Bel. 
mont, Bath — George Helyar, esq. barrister, to 
Louisa Matilda, third daughter of the late W. Rus. 
sel, esq. of Barningham Hall, Norfolk — At Crew. 
kerne, John Gray Draper, esq. to Martha, eldest 
daughter of Samuel Sparks, esq. banker—At Shap. 
wick, Captain Gyles, 9th regt. of foot, to Maria, 
eldest daughter of George Warry, esq.—At St. 
Kew, William Norris, esq. youngest son of the late 
Rev. John Norris, of Dulverton, to Hannah, second 
daughter of the late James Read, M.D, of Tremear 
House, Cornwall. 

Died.) At Bath, of a rapid decline, Christiana 
Louisa, youngest daughter of the Hon. Paul Hors. 
ford, his majesty’s attorney general for the Lee. 
ward Islands—Lieut. Colonel Flint, late of the 
E. 1. C.*s service on the Madras establishment— 
The Rev. Josiah Thomas, archdeacon of Bath, (0— 
Mrs, Douglas, widow of the Rev. James Douglas, 
F.A.8. of Preston, near Brighton, and whom she 
survived scarcely six months—Dr. James Sims, 
formerly of Finsbury-square, 80—The Hon. Miss 
P. H. Hutchinson, sister to the Earl of Donough- 
more—aAt Bristol, Mr. James Norton, many years 
a respectable bookseller, and a man of the strictest 
integrity—Cept. Edward Power, 76, senior dock- 
master of this port twenty-one years—At Canning. 
ton, near Bridgewater, Mary, daughter of R. Symes, 
esq. 22—The Rev. William Perkins, M.A. 75, vicar 
of Kingsbury, in this county, and forty-five years 
curate of Twyford, Bucks, senior member of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford, and one of the oldest chap- 
lains to his present majesty, leaving a widow and 
fourteen children. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Marriéd:}) At Tamworth, Mr. Benjamin Hat- 
field, to Miss Graves, of Settle, Yorkshire — At 
Wednesbury, Mr. William Jones, of Candeston 
Park, Salop, to Miss. Brown, of the former place. 

Died.] At Statfold Hall, Samuel Pipe Wol- 
ferstan, esq. aged 69-——At Stafford, Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Robert Anlezark, and eldest daughter of 
the late Dr. Warren, rector of Ripple—At the 
vicarage-house, Biddulph, Dorothy, wife of the Rev. 
James Sewell. 


SUFFOLK. 


Birth.] At Mildenhall, the lady of the Rev. H. 


_ G. Phillips, of a son. 


Married.) At Bungay, Thomas Collingwood 
Hughes, esq. son of the late Rev. Sir Robert 
Hughes, bart, to Elizabeth St. John, youngest 
daughter of Robert Butcher, of Upland Grove, neat 
Bungay, esq.—At Blakenham Magna, Mr. William 
Waller, of Ipswich, to Miss Martha Banyard, of 
the former place—At Ipswich, George Helya', 
esq. barrister at law, and fellow of New College, to 
Louisa Matilda, third daughter of the late W. 2. 
Russell, esq. of Barningham Hall, Norfolk — At 
Mendlesham, the Rev. John Lucas Worship, to 
Frances Bridget, second daughter of the late Star!- 
ing Day, jun. of Norwich, esq. - 

Died.) At Bury St. Edmunds, Charles Blachicy, 
esq. 73, ‘Of the West Suffolk militia— 
At Mrs. Fuller, late of Buxhall—t 
Sapiston, aged 63, Mr. William Farrow—aAt the 

» the Rev. Baily Wallis, 
Stoke, Ipswich, 63—0f a 
eldest son of James Thor- 
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SURREY. 


Married.) At Windlesham, Richard Norris, 
to Wilhelmina, second daughter of Sir James 
pie his majesty’s consul-general in the 
United Netherlands—At Godalming, William Pon- 
tifex, esq. to Ann, eldest daughter, and at the 
same time and place, Edmund Pontifex, esq. to 
Sarah, second daughter, of Robert Marshall, esq.— 
Mr. Thomas Horsley, of Southwark, to Miss Denyer, 


Godalming. 
? Died.] At Richmond, Mrs. Broughton, widow 
of the Rev. Thomas Broughton, rector of Tiverton. 


SUSSEX. 


Thirty-five years ago, the resident population of 
Brighton did not exceed 3000 persons;, now it ex- 
ceeds 21,000. 

Birth. 
Barri Phipps, prebendary of Chichester, of a son. 

Married.]. At Catsfield, the Rev.William Delves, 
to Mary, youngest daughter of Francis Bedingfield, 

. of 
pie 1 Willis, esq. of Cranbrook, Kent, to Mrs. 
Whitehead, of the former place—George Butcher, 
esq. of Burchet, to .Miss Eliz. Lawrence, of Hyde 
Farm, Bisham, Bucks. . 

Died.) At Brighton, George Knowles, esq. 47— 
At Little Green, 70, Thomas Peckham Phipps, esq. 
late of Heywood House, Wilts. . ‘ 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


The Rev. Thomas Lea, A.M. of Trinity College, 
Oxford, has been collated by the Bishop of Litch- 
field and Coventry, to the vicarage of Bishop’s 
Itchington in this county. 

Bwths.). At Castle Bromwich, the Viscountess 
Newport, of a daughter—At Farnborough, of twin 
daughters, the lady of William Holbech, esq. 

Married.) At Aston, near Birmingham, Mr. 
William Imms, of Bishopsfrome, to Miss Jane 
Roberts, of Groton, Salop. 


WESTMORELAND. - 


It has been determined by a public meeting, to 
establish annual races in the vicinity of Kendal, 
tocontinue-three days. There are to be at least 
two plates of 601. each, besides sweepstakes, 
matches, &c. 

Died.]). At. Appleby, Captain Watson, of the 
Westmoreland militia. 

in kn WILTSHIRE. 

The Rev, William Roles has been instituted to 
the rectory of Upton. Lovell, vacant by the death 
of the Hon, and Rev. Edward Seymour. 

Birth.) At Fifehead parsonage, the lady of the 
Rey. Edward Peacock, of a son. 

Married.) At Salisbury, Mr. Henry Baker, of 
Wilton, to Miss Barrett—At Marlboro’, Mr. Cliff, of 

codborough, to Miss White—At. Trowbridge, 
Mr, James Timbrell, to Miss A. Burnett, of Holt. 

Died.) At his seat, Rushell, Sir John Methuen 
Poore, bart, 75-—At Torquay, whilst in conversation 
of his family, Henry Foot, esq. of Ber- 
John’s, in this county, 69—At Droxford, 
Rogers, esq. 82—At Burbage, Thomas 
t Fern House, in this county, 
sanmah, daughter of the late Mr. John High- 


_. WORCESTERSHIRE. 
a | Dean and Chapter of Worcester have ap- 
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At Chichester, the lady of the. Rev.- 


Kirklinton Hall, Cumberland—At Hastings, . 


Rey. Allen Wheeler, B.D, to the head- 
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Births.} At Worcester, the lady of Jonas Mal- 
den, M.D. of a daughter—At Malvern, the lady of 
Captain Marsden, of a son. 

Married.) Captain Herbeit Brace Powell, R.N. 
to Miss Eleanor Mary Bradney Marsh, of Lyde 
House, Staffordshire. 

Died.) At Worcester, Mr. Edward Wood—Mr. 
Samuel Overton, 61—At Evesham, Mrs.- Meads— 
At Tything, Miss Eliz, Tomlinson—At Cotheridge, 
George Deakin, esq. 


YORKSHIRE. 


On Monday the 12th ult. the foundation-stone of 
the new church at Bishop Burton, was laid by. the 
Rev. Robert Rigby, the vicaf. 

The Rev. William: Bishop is presented by the 
Rev. Henry Heap, vicar of Bradford, to the per. 
petual curacy of Thornton, in the parish of Bradford. 

Births.) At Brandsby, the lady of Francis Chol- 
meley, esq. of a daughter—At Hulton Lodge, near 
Malton, the lady of Colonel J. Maister, of a daugh- 
ter—At Hessle Mount, the lady of J. R. Watson, 
esq. of a son—At Hull, the lady of Dr. -Bell, of 
a son. 

Married.) At Ripon, Thomas Darnborough, esq. 
to Maria, only daughter of the Rev. Joshua Samp- 
son, of South Otterington, near Northallerton—At 
Scarborough, the Rev. William Woodhall, rector of 
Bramston. and Waltham, Leicestershire, to Miss 
Dowker, of Salton—At Doncaster, the Rev. Henry 
Fenton, to Dorothy-Anne, daughter of Samuel 
Cooke, esq. Streetfields, Warwickshire, 

Died.| At Chapel Allerton, Margaret Brogden, 
wife of Wm. Williams Brown, esq. banker, Leeds, 
26—Thomas Norcliffe, esq. of Langton, near Mal- 
ton, 63, one of his Majesty’s justices of the peace 
for the North and East Ridings—At White Win- 
dows, near Halifax, Lydia, widow of Joseph Priest- 
ley, esq. 70—At Thirsk, Lieut. D. R, Addison, of the 
10lst regt. of foot, son of the late Rev. Daniel Ad- 
dison—At Market Weighton, Mr. Bradley, the 
Yorkshire giant: when ‘dead, he measured 9 feet 
in length, and 3 feet across the shoulders—At his 
seat at Aske, near Richmond, at an advanced age, 
Thomas Lord Dundas. The title devolves upon his 
son, the Hon, Laurence Dundas, M.P. for York— 
At Huddersfield, John, eldest son of the Rev, Dr. 
Boothroyd, 19. 


WALES. 


The foundation-stone of a new market, town-hall, 
and market-place was laid at Neath, Glamorgan- 
shire, on the 3lst of May, by the Portreeve, at- 


tended by the burgesses and gentlemen of the 


town, &c. 

The Rev. William Morgan, vicar of Llanfynydd, 
to the consolidated vicarage of Cryo and Lansawel, 
vice the Rev. H. Williams, deceased. ° 

Married.| At ‘Neath, William Powell, esq. to 
Hannah Eliza, eldest daughter of the late John 
Jones, esq. of Derry Ormond, Cardiganshire — At 
Nantglyn, Denbighshire, A. Owen Pugh, esq. to 
Miss Jane Lloyd. 

Died.) ‘At Plas ynilan, near Ruthin, in her 81st 
year, Mrs. Jones, relict of Edward Jonés, esq. of 
Liangynhafel, Denbighshire—At Neston, Elizabeth 
Agnes, wife of C. B. Trevor Roper, esq. of Plas Teg, 
Flintshire—At Gronant, 85, Mrs. Bulkeley, mother 
of Capt. Bulkeley, and aunt to Sir W. Bulkeley 
Hughes, of Plascoth, Anglesey—Near Haverford- 
west, the Rev. Thomas Phillips, M.A. rector of 
Haroldston and Lambton, Pembrokeshire, and 
chaplain to the bishop of St. David’s—Mrs. D. 
Davies, relict of Hugh Davies, esq. banker, of 
Machynlleth, 8. ) 
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SCOTLAND. 


The Caledonian canal, now carrying on for avoid- 
ing the tedious and dangerous navigation round 
the Northern and Western coasts of Scotland, is 
truly gigantic. When completed, ships of 22 guns 
will be able to navigate it; the depth is to be 20 
feet, the width at the bottom 50, and at the surface 
of the water 110 feet; and the sluices from 162 to 
172 feet in length, 

Married.) At Edinburgh, Archibald Johnston, 
esq. of Pittowie,to Miss Clarkson— At Gilston 
House, Fifeshire, Captain John Whitehill Parsons, 
10th hussars, to Mary-Elizabeth, second daughter 
of the late Major-general Dewar, of Gilston. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Hugh Warrender, esq. 
of Burntsfield, his majesty’s agent for Scotland, 
and deputy-keeper of the signet—At the Manse of 
Localsh, Dr. Alexander Downie—At Delrow, Lieut. 
Colonel Leighton Cathcart Dalrymple, C. B. 15th 
hussars, second son of General Sir Hugh Dalrymple, 
bart.—At Milton, Ayrshire, Lady Hunter Blair— 
At Aberdeen, at the advanced age of 91, John Aber- 
crombie, esq. formerly chief magistrate in that city 
-+-At Hopeville, Caithness, Mrs. Helen Sinclair, 
wife of David Brodie, esq. ; a few hours afterwards, 
at Stanstill, Mrs. Henrietta Sinclair, her sister, 
both daughters of the late James Sinclais, of Harps- 
dale, esq.; also Jane, 2d daughter of David Brodie, 
esq.—At Rineton, the Rev. James Macdonald, 
chaplain to the late 78th regt.—At Inverness, Mrs. 
Margery Maclean, 56—At Perth, Mrs. Pringle, wife 
of the Rev. Dr. Pringle. 


IRELAND. 


Births.) In Dublin, the lady of N. W. Brady, 


eaq. sheriff elect, of a daughter—The lady of Benj. 
Riky, esq. of a son — At Westland, county Water- 


ford, the lady of the Rev. H. Fleury, of a daughter 


At Duckett’s grove, county Carlow, the lady of 


John Dawson Duckett, esq. of a daughter—On 
Morrison's Island, Cork, the lady of Jer. James 
Murphy, esq, of a daughter—At Beaulieu House, 
county Louth, the lady of Henry Metcalf, esq. 
M.P. of twin daughters — In Cork, the lady of T. 
Rye, esq. of Rye Court, of a son. 

Married.) In Dublin, the Rev. George Bissh- 
opp, archdeacon of Aghydoe, to Elizabeth, the 
youngest daughter of Captain Sproule, R.N.— 
Nicholas Colthurst, esq. late major in the Portu- 


guese servicce, to Harriet, youngest danghter of 


John O*Donnell, esq, barrister —W. 8. Blood, esq. 


Church, Henry B. Archer, esq, only son of the late 

Admiral Archer, to Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 

Nicholas Gifford, of Ballysop, county Wexford, esq, 
Died.) At Bakar, 

rector of Leixlip, i 


Scotland — Ireland— Deaths Abroad. 
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Longford, 67—At Killina, after a few hours?’ illness, 
Sir James Bond, bart. 77—At Maynooth College, 
in his 59th year, the Rev. Paul O’Brien, man, 
years professor of the Irish language in that estab. 
lishment—At Cargustown, Alex. Macfarquhar, »; 
the great age of 103 — Also at Ballysalla, near Kij. 
kenny, aged 111 years, Mrs. Bridget Byrne—,, 
Waterford, suddenly, W. Newport, esq. banker, 
and only brother ef Sir John Newport, bart. Mp. 
—Miss Catherine Hayden, only surviving daughter 
of Philip Hayden, esq. 


DEATHS ABROAD. 


At St. George d’Elmina, on the gold coast of 
Africa, F. C. E. Oldenburgh, president, govero; 
of that fortress, and commander-in-chief of ti. 
Duteh settlements in Guinea. This gentleman 
was deservedly respected by all classes, and par. 
ticularly so by his English neighbours, the off. 
cers of Cape Coast Castle, with whom he lived, 
both in time of peace and war, on terms of per. 
fect friendship and cordiality—At Paris, George 
Dering, of Barham Court, county Kent, esq.—aAt 
sea, on his return from Lisbon, where he had been 
for benefit of climate, Thomas Stedart, esq. Car. 
drona N. B.—On the coast of Cephalonia, Mr, 
Henry Hyde Freemantle, midshipman of H. \. 
ship Glasgow, suddenly carried off by a violent 
fever in the 18th year of his age. He was the 
third son of the late Vice Admiral Sir Thomas Free. 
mantle, and promised, by his devotion to his pro. 
fession, to have made as gallant an officer as his 
lamented father—At Jamaica, March 27, of a fever 
which has: been so destfuctive for the last twelve 
months throughout that island, Miss Popham, 
daughter of Sir Home Popham, and one of the 
most amiable and most accomplished of her sex— 
At Canton, on board the Vansittart, which he com. 
manded, Captain Robert Stair Dalrymple, young. 
est son of Sir H. Hamilton Dalrymple, bart. of 
Bargeny and North Berwick—On board the packet 
off Madeira, Frances Theodosia Viscountess Powers. 
court. Her ladyship was eldest daughter of Robert 
Earl of Roden, born in August, 1795, and married 
in February, 1813, leaving issue a son born in De. 
cember, 1813—At Ratisbon, aged 84, the Right Rev. 
Charles Arbuthnot, lord abbot of the Scot’s mo- 
nastery and college of St. James’s, in Ratisbon. This 
venerable prelate was born in the parish of Long. 
side, Aberdeenshire, from whence he was sent, at 
an early age, to the above seminary, of which, for 
considerably more than half a century, he was the 
brightest ornament and guardian. He was emi- 
nently distinguished for his classical knowledge, 
and accounted one of the best mathematicians in 
Germany, having repeatedly carried off the first 
prize from the German universities, for solving ma- 
thematical problems. The Abbot’s funeral was 
solemnized with the greatest pomp, and attended 
by crowds of the German nobility, eager to pay 
their last mark of respect to the remains of a ma? 
so universally beloved and so deeply regretted—0n 
the 9th June, aged 69, the Princess Dowager o 
Orange, mother of the king of the ‘Netherlands. 
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